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Some of the most 
descriptive words in the 
English language have 
attained popular usage 


through TIME.Each week, 


for 25 million people 
around the world, TIME 
finds precisely the right 
words to depict ideas 
and events, quickly and 
vividly; if need be, 
inventing its own. 


INNOVATION 


Nobody says it quite 
like TIME. And because 
TIME contains basically 
the same editorial 
content everywhere, the 
magazine attracts to 
its pages the educated 
elite of 185 countries 
and provides the inter- 
national business com- 
munity with a common 
meeting ground. 

Educated people love 
words. They delight in 
using them to clarify 
and explain, to explore 
questions and search 
for answers, to remove 
doubts and add to knowl- 
edge. What is more, 
this pleasure often 
extends beyond a single 
native language so that, 
increasingly, literate 
people everywhere appre- 
ciate the intricacies 


of English, today's most 
frequently used medium of 
international communication. 
Some 2,000 companies 
who bought space in 
the worldwide editions 
of TIME last year recog- 
nize that the magazine's 
advertising can be as 
effective as its editorial 
pages in communicating 
ideas and in moving 
readers to action. 


TIME—where ideas 
get response. 


Escalating in Viet Nam 


Sir / President Nixon’s resumption of large- 
scale bombing of North Viet Nam 15 the ap- 
propriate answer to that country’s enhanced 
aggression against South Viet Nam [April 17]. 
That an aggressor army, equipped lavishly with 
the most deadly implements of war, should be 
allowed to ravage its neighbors while its own 
homeland remains exempt from similar treat- 
ment is ridiculous. f 

We should firmly refuse to negotiate at 
this time with that power which deliberately 
provided the aggressor in Indochina with ma- 
tériel. Let the Soviet Union refrain from fu- 
eling strife throughout the world if it is gen- 
uinely desirous of reaching a state of accord 
with the U.S. 

EUGENE S. COOPER 

Los Angeles 


Sir / Escalating the war at this time is only 
one more arrogant act on the part of a corrupt 
Administration. 

Thank God the time is near at hand when 
we can show our bullet-happy President the 
power of a ballot. 

(MRS.) LOURENE CRIDDLE 

Bellevue, Wash. 


Sir / Your cover story on Vietnamization with 
its accompanying photographs of death, de- 
struction and sorrow is another painful remind- 
er to a nation that would like to forget a war 
that no Administration will allow us to. They 
say we must extricate ourselves with honor. 
Therefore, it is clear that many more Asian 
lives will have to be sacrificed before this No- 
vember's election. 
° NASH W. SCHOTT 
Washington, D,C. 


Sir / Three cheers for President Nixon for hav- 
ing the political courage to do what he feels is 
right in Viet Nam! I certainly hope the Amer- 
ican people realize the North Vietnamese are 
pulling a cheap political trick. They hope that 
we are gullible enough to elect a presidential 
candidate who pledges total withdrawal, there- 
by leaving South Viet Nam open for imme- 
diate Communist takeover. Wake up, America, 
and stand behind our President * 

VIRGINIA MELHORN WELESKI 

Newark, Del. 


Sir / So, American fighter-bomber crews felt 
that they were doing something really signif- 
icant in the Viet Nàm War when the massive 
Communist offensive provided them with an 
actual view of the men they were destroying. 
The real significance lies in the fact that the 
U.S. has yet to come out of its own cloud cov- 
er and realize clearly the human toll we are ex- 
acting in Viet Nam. 

DANIEL E. BIRNEL 

Seattle 


Sir/ As an Italian, as a longtime war corre- 
spondent in Viet Nam, as the author of a book 
on the Viet Nam War, I have something to an- 
Swer to the sort of judgment made by the un- 
named Rand Corp. analyst who said that the 
South could hold out against the North Viet- 
namese". , . unless the North Vietnamese are 
all Prussians and the South Vietnamese are all 
Italians." 

I have to assume that he refers to the 
fact that the Italian soldiers fought with total 
В of шр during the second World 

ar and particularly in its last phase. Yes, in- 
Te they ga, d poned the same lack of en- 
lasm that the American soldiers 
око Viet Nam, E 
‘ any times, while following your G.I.s 
in combat, I have had the BOHEMIA that T 
was seeing Italians and not Americans. Do you 
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know why? Because both those Italians and 


those Americans were fighting a war they did 
not believe in, a war they were ashamed of. 
ORIANA FALLACI 
Europeo Magazine 
Milan, Italy 


What It Means To Be Jewish 


Sir / Thanks to TIME, your article on what it 
means to be Jewish [April 10], my long search 
for an identity is at an end. ; 1% 

1 am a quasi-religious, nationalistically 
oriented, culturally inclined, existentialist-lean- 
ing, Hasidim-admiring, gastronomical, Yid- 
dish-speaking American Jew 

As we say ethnically, bleibt gezunt. 

PAUL BOTZMAN 

Schenectady, N.Y. 


Sir/It was very flattering to be included in 
your story on the Jews with a direct quote, but 
when I wrote that it is not membership in a syn- 
agogue that ties a Jew to Judaism, I was not un- 
derrating the Jewish religion. I was making the 
point that it is not membership in a synagogue 
that defines the religious affiliation or origi- 
nates it or exhausts it. Jewish religion and Jew- 
ish peoplehood are inseparable. The synagogue 
is merely one of the agencies of the Jewish com- 
munity “Most Jewish religion is practiced out- 
side of the synagogue, even though the syn- 
agogue is its most conspicuous external form. 

JACOB CHINITZ 

Jerusalem 


Sir / For me, Father Berrigan is Jewish, Kis; 
singer is not. 

SAM WAKS 

Los Angeles 


Sir / Your article on Jews was both interesting 
and informative, but it troubles me that you 
did not mention more about anti-Semitism in 
America today. Every Jew has to deal with 
some form of anti-Semitism almost every day 
of his life. Only a year and a half ago I nearly 
lost my job because of my refusal to work on 
Rosh Hashana, after I had explained in depth 
about the holiday and why I could not work. 

PAULA SWENSON ROSENBERG 

Holyoke, Mass. 


Nay Poisoning 


Sir/In your story on James Keogh’s book, 
President Nixon and the Press [April 17], 
you say: “If the press has weakened public con- 
fidence, the best tonic is not to cry ‘Vulture!’ 
but to exert strong, wise leadership that proves 
the naysayers wrong.” Fine, except that any 
strong, wise leadership will not be fairly re- 
ported by professional naysayers. Do you Sup- 
pose my weakened confidence in my Govern- 
ment is a sign of nay poisoning? 

W.O. ENDICOTT 

Fair Oaks, Calif. 


Sir/ You say that "strong, wise leadership" 
would fend off unfair treatment of President 
Nixon by the press. I submit that no matter 
what Mr. Nixon does or does not do, the in- 
tellectuals who write journalism in this nation 
will never cease to distort and vilify Richard 
Nixon. They will never forgive him for what 
he is—careful, conservative and devoted to a 
kind of simple uncomplicated Americanism, 

HORACE SCHWARTZ 

San Francisco 


Sir / James Keogh accuses newsmen of telli 

blacks that they have an enemy in the White 
House. But blacks don't need help to make 
this discovery. The President made a special 
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. ica's outstanding leaders who have in somewa 


TV appearance in an attempt to set the с 
back on integration efforts by proposing a by 
ing moratorium. He is not going to let an exp 
gilist from Alabama rob him of the Archie Buy 
ker vote if it can be prevented. 
T.M. BENSON 
Colorado Springs, Colo. 


Loopholes for Relief 


Sir/ TIME Edwin Warner correctly fla 
ruthless oversimplification as the worst дат 
ger in populism [April 17], but he errs in dẹ 
scribing the current populist flap about clos, 
ing tax loopholes as being “eminently sensible" 
From the beginning such loopholes have been 
part of the tax-rate structure and not an ey: 
sion of it, as its architects well understood, By 
itself, the rate structure is a monstrosity, from 
which loopholes offer only imperfect relief | 
Want to close the loopholes? Lower the rates, 
It's as ruthlessly simple as that. 
DAVID MCCUSKEY 
Excelsior, Minn. 


Needed Now 


Sir / I realize that Adam Clayton Powell Jn} 
was indeed “The Playboy Politician” [April|- 


17]. His life-style has been known to the public| - 


for practically all of his years of political servicê | 


Yet I find it inconceivable that anyone could sy; | 


that Mr. Powell has become an embarrassment! 
to any cause he ever fought for. З 
We needed him, we need him now, as we, 
do Dr. Martin L. King Jr., Senator Robert Ken-} 
nedy, President John Kennedy and all of Ameg- 
or another been snatched from us. ч 
GLORIA JACKSON 
Baltimore 


Teachers in Hamburg 


Sir / Although your article about the difficul- 
ties of American teachers in Hamburg [April 
3] was factual, the story was misleading in that 
it failed to refer to the many of us who are en- 
joying our work and life in Germany. 

As we arrived while the school year was 
in progress, it was difficult for most of us to be 
immediately absorbed into the system. Since 
the beginning of the present school year in Feb- 
ruary, I have been teaching 17 hours per week, 
and most of my American colleagues are teach- 
inga similar number of hours—or more. 

Despite the difficulty in being accepted 
by German teachers, and the lack of innova- 
tion in this rigid system, as well as the lan- 
guage problem; I find the students a pleasure 
to work with. 

CLARK L. BAIR 

Hamburg, West Germany 


Sir/ I am an American teacher who is satis- 
fied with his position in Hamburg. 

The opposition party in Hamburg is us 
ing our presence against the present тау 
whose “brainchild” we are. The opposition 
would naturally like to see the program col 
lapse. In fact, your article is presently being 
used to help force a debate concerning thé 
"complete collapse" of the program. In this f 
spect, you have done those of us who want d 
make a success of this program a disservice. 

DALE MUKAVETZ 

Hamburg, West Germany 


Mafia Chic 


Sir/ One wonders about the psychology Ш 
derlying the phenomenon of "Mafia. chi 
[April 17]. What is it about the gangster Joe 
Gallo that appeals to people like Actress J 
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i Like many people in many parts of For instance, it lets extra electric- It's more reliable than ordinary 
E Feb. the world, I depend on mass trans- ity be returned to the power line for controllers. And cheaper to service. 
er week, |. portation. I ride the subway to and other trains to use it. So less elec- But I think the biggest advantage 
reteacl-| from work. I travel by train on busi- tricity is wasted. And there's less is that it gives the passengers a lot 
iccepted|. Ness and on holidays. heat built up. smoother ride. 
innova- I’m lucky, because Japan’s public Thyristor controllers are already 
the lan-! transportation system is very good. on the subway line in Tokyo. I think 
pleasure! But it'll have to get better. Like there’ll be more in the future. 
many other heavily populated areas, Like me, there are millions of peo- 
we need more subways, more and ple around the world who want safe, 
is satis | CVen faster long-distance trains. dependable, low-cost public trans- 
Ж As а transportation engineer at portation. 
rg isus} Hitachi, I helped develop a new And since that 5 what I m working 
mayor | device that will make subways and for at Hitachi, I’m working for all of 
a / y ‹ 
К trains cooler, more comfortable and Xo d NW 
ly being} more economical to run. Because my work benefits me. 
ing Us It’s called a thyristor regenerative And I am you. 
want © chopper controller. What it does is 
ice control trains electronically. And н IT. H | 
that's а good idea. Because an elec- A 
| tronic controller can do a lot of Resourceful people 
| things ordinary ones can’t. 
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5 men? id they find such men “abso- 
nem and fascinating” if Шу were 
to witness firsthand a gangland slaying: 

CHARLES CUMMINGS 
Omaha 


Sir / I introduced Joey Gallo (and hundreds 
of others) to authors like Camus and Sartre 
when I was education supervisor at Attica state 
prison. Like Joan Hackett and Jerry Orbach 1 
too can believe that “something happened to 
him” when he “read and studied.” For lack of 
a better term we called it part of the “rehabil- 
itation" program Nue c. 

Whether Joey was “play-acting” or life- 
acting" is a question most of us have to an- 
swer for ourselves about ourselves. In these 
times of crisis, condemnation and soul-search- 
ing in penology, I ask whether we have been 
doing an altogether poor job 

CHARLES P. KINSELLA 

Buffalo 


Pregnancy Puffs 


Sir / The Pregnancy Puff [April 17] represents 
a threat that chivalry, one of our most glo- 
rious institutions, will finally die. The woman 
who is truly pregnant will be the one who suf- 
fers; when she is forced to stand on a crowded 
bus, then the makers of the Puff will have got- 
ten what they have been asking for. 

ALAN RICH 

Los Angeles 


Sir / May the "funny secret" be aborted in its 
first weeks. 

MARY JANE KARP 

Syracuse 


How Many Mistakes? 


Sir / Personally, I congratulate the California 
social welfare board for its proposal that a wom- 
an who bears a third illegitimate child should 
be required to hand the child over to the state 
[April 10]. You can make a mistake once, even 
twice—but three or more times? Besides, it’s a 
lot better for the child to have a chance for adop- 
tion than to maintain him or her at a subsis- 
tence level on welfare money. The illegitimate 
child is not being attacked—the child is finally 
being given a break. 

JUDITH PRATHER 

Cincinnati 


Sir / First it was surplus chickens; now it is sur- 
plus babies. May I remind the barbarians on 
the California social welfare board that we no 
longer live in the days of Herod the King? 

Why don’t they do something about the 
wayward fathers of illegitimate children? Or 
are they waiting for him who hath not sinned 
to make the first proposal? 

SARA L. SMITH 

Harveys Lake, Pa. 


Sir / I was nauseated but not particularly sur- 
prised by the California social welfare board's 
proposals for reducing illegitimacy. As an un- 
married mother (working full time at the local 
social services department, no less), I am well 
aware of the hypocrisy that uses the unwed 
mother as a scapegoat for the welfare mess. 

Better solutions would be to allow an un- 
married mother to remain in school or on the 
Job as long as possible and to return as soon as 
she can; to crack down on non-suppport-pay- 
ing fathers; either to program schoolgirls to be 
future breadwinners or to program boys to be 
responsible. 

ANN GEBHARD 

Lansing, Mich. 
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A LETTER FROM THE PUBLISHER 


prs primary elections can be viewed as 


= 


national contests in 


Microcosm, races that measure and illuminate shifting voter 
sentiment across the country. But primaries, like other political mech- 
anisms, almost never fulfill ideals. Local problems. quirky election 
laws and this year's long, variable roster of contestants can easily 
warp the reflection of what people really think. Because our busi- 
ness is to report оп these attitudes as well as an election’s outcome 
and impact, we introduce this week a new campaign-season feature 
—a report on a TIME Citizens Panel to complement our cover story 


on George McGovern. 


Selected by the social-research firm of Daniel Yankelovich Inc.. 
the 200-member panel is a cross section of citizens by geography, 


age, sex, education, employment. income and 
The participants were asked their opinions on 


political affiliation. 
such issues as Viet 


Nam, busing, crime, taxes and the economy. Unlike subjects іп a typ- 


ical political poll, they were encouraged to re- 
spond thoughtfully and at length. The TIME 
panel members will be interviewed again at lat- 
er stages of the campaign to find out how their 
opinions are being affected by the candidates and 
by current events. Other panels will also be 
formed to'broaden the analysis. “This is a new 
kind of technique,” says Yankelovich, “a blend- 
ing of social-research and journalism skills. With- 
out leaning so heavily on numbers, it shows a 
very sharp, clear picture of the mood and feel- 
ing that people have about the issues.” 

The Citizens Panel is just one of the many 
lenses through Which we are observing politics 
this week. Our cover story, written by Keith John- 
son, examines McGovern’s political history and 
reports on why his candidacy has Hourished while 
Edmund Muskie’s has wilted. Reportage and 
analysis by "TIME staffers are supplemented: by 
a second Yankelovich poll. In this one, Penn- 
sylvanians were questioned about their pres- 
idential preferences as they left the voting booths, 
but before they knew the election's outcome. 


DAVID GANR 


OANIEL YANKELOVICH 


Valuable as they are, surveys and research teams do not yield in- 
timate knowledge of the candidates’ strategy, personality and whims. 


Among the correspondents covering each of the 


principal aspirants 


was John Austin, who followed McGovern through the hectic last 
days of campaigning tn Massachusetts, from an afternoon at the Bos- 
ton Garden to election day in McGovern’s hotel suite. “One aspect 
of McGovern that strikes you,” says Austin, “is his genuine lack of 
pomposity. He is proud and self-confident, but that never shows up 
in his dealings with people. While I was interviewing him on elec- 
tion day, he stopped and inquired if anyone wanted some lunch. 


There were aides around to do it, but McGovern 


without hesitation 


started taking orders. “A hamburger? How do vou want it? Ketch- 


9r» 


up? Mustard 
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SOUTH VIET NAM 


T first. Hanoi’s offensive was viewed 
by many in Saigon and Washington 
as a desperate move, designed to score 
a few quick "spectaculars" and win 
some easy headlines. Last week, as the 
Communist drive entered its second 
month, that early optimism had all but 
vanished. In Saigon, the U.S. command 
grimly foresaw "an all-out effort” that 
could run through the monsoon season 
that usually begins later this month 
—possibly ona reduced scale—and then 
be stepped up well before the U.S. elec- 
tions and continue оп into the new year. 
Certainly there was no letup in the 
Communist attacks, which by now were 
taking on a grimly familiar pattern. 
Each time the thinly spread South Viet- 
namese forces shifted troops from one 
location to bolster defenses in another, 
a weak spot was exposed—and the 
North Vietnamese pounced. 

Thus. while only half of the twelve 
North Vietnamese divisions in South 
Viet Nam had yet been committed to 
battle, Saigon’s forces were desperately 
defending three perilous fronts: 

AROUND SAIGON. As Communist ar- 
егу continued to pound the besieged 


TM An Loc 
oM ed B-52 bombings 


city of An Loc north of Saigon, other 
enemy forces edged closer to the cap- 
ital itself. Fighting broke out near Cu 
Chi, an ARVN headquarters astride the 
—"Saigon corridor" between Cambodia 
and the capital, and enemy troops brief- 
ly oceupied the nearby village of Trung 
Lap. only 20 miles from Saigon. At 
'eek's end, rocket teams were report- 
ed to have slipped into positions north 
and south of the tense capital. 

_ THE NORTH. The Communists re- 
with a vengeance their offensive 


Settling In for th 


where South Vietnamese troops had 
stopped the initial invasion four weeks 
ago. Charging at night and under clouds 
that held U.S. and South Vietnamese 
air attacks to a minimum last week, en- 
emy armor and infantry overran Dong 
Ha and encircled Quang Tri city. Far- 
ther south, battered ARVN troops were 
driven from long-besieged Firebase 
Bastogne, opening the way for an en- 
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emy drive on Hué, the ancient imperial 
capital. A drive on Hué, in turn, could 
pose a direct threat to U.S. troops guard- 
ing an American base at Phu Bai. 
_ THE MIDDLE. A drive in the Central 
*Highlands had been forecast as long ago 
as last December. But when North Viet- 
namese troops and upwards of 50 tanks 
finally struck in force last week, they 
met shockingly weak resistance from 
the poorly led ARVN troops, who aban- 
doned a string of 14 firebases northwest 
of Kontum in what Saigon euphemis- 
tically called a "tactical withdrawal." At 


—two days because, | 
“You're never going to get enough am- 
munition into this place to give you au- 
tomatic weapons fire for much longer." 
With some 20,000 Communist troops 
tearing up Binh Dinh province on the 
coast, it seemed likely that the Com- 
munists might try to accomplish one 
"spectacular" that narrowly eluded 
them in 1965: slicing the country 1n two. |, 

Many ARVN units have fought well. 
as have the surprisingly spirited mili- 
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tia. But after four weeks of fighting on 
just two fronts, the South Vietnamese | 
force had been badly bloodied. Last | 
week Saigon announced that its army | 
had suffered 1,148 dead in the previ- | 
ous week—the highest weekly South | 
Vietnamese casualties since the begin- | 
ning of the offensive. Of South Viet | 
Nam’s 34 infantry regiments, 12 were | 
temporarily out of action at week's end, | 
meaning that more than half oftheir | 
troops were dead, wounded or missing. | 

ARVN casualties were certain to in- | 
crease still more with the opening of a | 
third front in the Central: Highlands. | 
There, the Communists had waited un- | 
til Saigon pulled a seasoned airborne | 
brigade out of the Kontum area and dis- 
patched it to the hard-pressed provinces 
near the capital. That left a U-shaped 
string of firebases on the ridges over- 
looking the eerily quiet approaches 10 
Kontum and along the Poko River Val- 
ley largely in the bands of one of ARVN 
weaker divisions, the 22nd. К 

The Poko Valley's peace was shal | 
tered by a 30,000-man North Vietnam; 
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ese force that included the 320th Di- 
vision, a veteran outfit that had fought 
at Dien Bien Phu in 1954. One by one, 
the ARVN bases fell to the North Viet- 
namese; the losses included a string of 
seven artillery positions on aptly named 
Rocket Ridge, which looks down. on 
Kontum 25 miles away. None of the ter- 
ror-stricken ARVN units put up much 
of a struggle, but few faded as ignobly 
as the 1,200-man garrison at Tan Canh. 
the forward headquarters of the trou- 
bled 22nd. As one of the US. advisers 
who. survived the debacle told TIME's 
David DeVoss: "The only Vietnamiza- 
tion that was successful at Tan Canh 
was North Vietnamization." 

Tan Canh's ordeal began with a 
two-day artillery barrage. At one point, 
the Comraunist fire was coming from 
16 different locations; many of them 
abandoned firebases where the North 


Vietnamese had captured ARVN's 105- 


mm howitzers intact. By night, Tan 
f 


Canh's terrified defenders gaped at an 
extroordinary sight across the valley; as 
Communist tanks advanced, along with 
supply trucks that boldly kept their 
lights turned on. “For a while,” said one 
adviser, Елеш. Charles Vasquez, "it 
looked like a Los Angeles freeway. All 
across the ridge line I could see a glow 
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WOUNDED ARVN SOLDIERS AT AN LOC SCRAMBLING FOR DEPARTING HELICOPTER 
In some places, Vietnamization meant North Vietnamization. 


penetrated the heavily sandbagged tac- 
tical operations center through the air- 
conditioner port, wrecking the commu- 
nications gear inside. Immobilized by 
fear, the South Vietnamese hunkered 
down in their bunkers, refusing even to 


through one gate, and eight more rolled 
through another. When the North Viet- 
namese infantrymen followed five min- 
utes later, the South Vietnamese were 
already in full flight. One group ran 
straight through their own minefield. 


from the trucks’ headlights.” A new So- 
viet wire-guided missile, never before 
used in Viet Nam, knocked out several 
ARVN tanks at Tan Canh. One missile 


"Babe, That Was Too Close for Us" 


AY after day, Air Force Captain Thomas Hammons, 

32, chatted with the U.S. adviser sweating out North 
Vietnamese attacks on the besieged rubber town of An 
Loc. But Hammons learned neither his name, rank nor se- 
rious feelings about the situation; their conversations Were 
carried on over a radio link between the ground and Ham- 
mons' tiny O-2A observation plane and confined to busi- 
ness. Hammons’ job as forward air controller was to hover 
over the city, receive ground requests and direct the air ar- 
mada of F-4s, A-7s, A-37s, A-8s, and Cobra and C-130 
gunships dispatched to help the beleaguered garrison. 

“Pd like napalm south of town, napalm and CBUS [clus- 
ter bomb units] in town and hard bombs seven klics north- 
west of town," the adviser on the ground would order in 
a typical conversation. Or occasionally, after a bombing 
run, “Варе, that was too close for us. Keep your stuff at 
least 600 meters to the east, O.K.?" During one attack on 
NVA positions around An Loc, a Cobra pilot complained 
when F-4 Phantoms running short of fuel were assigned 
his target. The man on the ground blew up. "We ain t play- 
ing no goddam game, boy. If you can't take it, you get 
your ass back to base until you cool off. You hear me, 
babe?" Hammons gauges a day over An Loc hopeful or 
hairy by the voice of his unseen colleague. "When he's 
calm; he stutters a little bit. When things are hót, he shoots 
those words out without a pause." 

L] 

Hoai An’s peasants, many of whom have relatives on 
both ‘sides of the war, trembled when the North Viet- 
namese soldiers arrived two weeks ago; neatly dressed in 
olive uniforms and soft hats covered with leaves and straw. 
As refugees who escaped the town explained last week, 
many families had sons in local militia units and were un- 
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man their 24 artillery pieces. 

Then, out of the early morning fog 
came the ground assault. Headlights 
ablaze, 14 huge T-54 tanks growled 


Others grabbed at the skids of a heli- 
copter that came to pick up the U.S. ad- 
visers; the overloaded chopper stag- 
gered to nearby Dak To, where it was 


certain what would happen. The NVA were firm but po- 
lite. "Do not worry." they told villagers, "Continue to work 
your fields." Teen-aged schoolchildren were presented 
with AK-47 rifles and told, "We shall all be liberators.” 
Some soldiers jumped on Honda motorcycles owned by 
townspeople and gaily raced up and down the streets. Oth- 
ers rounded up stray pigs and cattle, and slaughtered them 
fora party to which villagers were invited. 

In a house-to-house search nearly 600 men were 
rounded up. "Many of you have committed crimes against 
the people," an NVA officer said. “The police have been 
the biggest offenders. Village leaders have committed the 
second greatest offenses. Government cadres have been 
the third biggest offenders. The crimes of local soldiers, 
forced to fight, have been the least grave.” The men; roped 
together. were led off toward the hills. Villagers were told 
that they were being taken away for “re-education.” 

. 

The fall of Tan Canh last week meant that Kontum, 
one of the major Central Highlands cities it was built to 
protect, would soon be under siege. Kontum almost im- 
mediately took on the appearance of a ghost city. A U.S. 
pilot flying in could not raise the airport control tower 
and had to land on his own. The pilot liberated a mo- 
torbike from the abandoned airstrip and drove into Kon- 
tum through nearly empty streets. “The airports not 
closed," said another U.S. officer holding on in his Kon- 
tum assignment, "but it’s a good place to get Killed." _ 

Sensing that fact, Kontum’s civilian population (30,- 
000 in normal times) had prepared for the worst. The rich 
had padlocked homes and negotiated trips out on planes 
sent into Kontum to pick up “priority dependents.” The 
poor merely waited behind closed doors for whatever v 
to come. They had no place to go. There were 
4,000 refugees in camps around the city, and anot 
had sought safety with relatives in Kontum itself. 3 


forced to set down. (Six of the advisers 
and four crewmen died when another 
chopper that had come to pick them 
up at Dak To was shot down shortly 
after taking off.) In all, some 600 ARVN 
troops were dead Ог missing after the 
collapse. Said Captain Richard Cassidy. 
one of five advisers who survived the di- 
saster: “Tan Canh fell because ARVN 
never got off its ass and fought.” The 
word out of Saigon was that the region- 
al commander, flamboyant Lieut. Gen- 
eral Ngo Dzu, had suffered a “heart flut- 
ter" which seemed to indicate that he 
would be relieved shortly. 


T man who directs North Viet 
Nam's unprecedented offensive nev- 


er went to military school or even 
trained formally as a soldier." The only 
military academy І have been to," he 
once boasted, "is that of the bush.” By 
now, of course, Hanoi's Defense Min- 
ister, General Vo Nguyen Giap, is a fig- 
ure of legend. Along with Mao Tse- 
tung. he pioneered the art of modern 
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guerrilla warfare, Giap probably stands 
behind only Ho Chi Minh in the his- 
tory of North Viet Nam, where he is 
known quite simply as "the organizer 
of the victory —meaning the long cam- 
paign that culminated in the triumph 
over the French in 1954. 

A1 60, Giap is small (5 ft.), some- 
whatcorpulent, and possessed of a mind 
that one French acquaintance calls 

very orderly, logical, Cartesian” and a 
manner that another describes simply 
as “eloquent bluntness.” Once again, he 
is trying to organize a victory—one that 
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the campaign is 
ficant for its bat- 
lures than for the 
d an important 


In the long term, 
less likely to be signi! 
tlefield successes or fai 
fact that it has returne 
North Vietnamese presence to South 
Viet Nam for the first time in more than 
two years. Radio Hanoi was openly urg- 
ing its forces on. Said one florid broad- 
cast last week: “From the fatherland’s 


heart, blood keeps pouring south. Like 
a huge army, the entire nation is going 
south through the mountains and the 
jungles to the front.” 

The Communists obviously meant 
to rebuild the broken Viet Cong, shat- 


The Man Behind the Offensive 


he hopes will retrace the lines that led 
to Dien Bien Phu 18 years ago. As the 
creator of the Viet Minh army in 1941, 
Giap has long been a proponent of a 
kind of warfare that would be a polit- 
ical as well as a military enterprise. The 
merits of Giap’s 1968 offensive, in 
which 60,000 Communist lives were 
lost, will be debated for years, but for 
Giap himself it may have been enough 
that it set the American withdrawal in 
motion. As early as 1970, when the Nix- 
on withdrawal plan was well under way, 
the North Vietnamese Politburo had be- 
gun to. plan what Giap was openly de- 
scribing as a step up to "regular war- 
fare.’ The object: annihilation of 
Saigon’s burgeoning military forces. 
B 
The present offensive, as one Pen- 
tagon general says, “has Giap’s stamp 
on it. Among the trademarks: the skill- 
ful use of ambushes and roadblocks, as- 
saults mounted from unexpected direc- 
tions and the shrewd manipulation of 
farflung battlefields in order to exhaust 
and overextend Saigon's much more nu- 
merous forces. There is even a Giap 
precedent for the startling switch from 
a small-arms war to one of missiles and 
tanks. At Dien Bien Phu, Giap's men 
opened up with scores of heavy guns 
that they had secreted high up in the 
mountains; in less than two months, the 
guns killed or wounded about half of 
the 13,000-man French garrison. Back 
then, Giap's surprise weapons—mostly 
American-made howitzers that he had 
obtained from China—were hauled up- 
hill piece by piece, reassembled and hid- 
den away in caves until ready for use. 
Now, Giap has done it again. Many of 
the Soviet-made guns and tanks whose 
appearance so surprised the U.S. com- 
mand had been hauled down the Ho 
Chi Minh Trail in pieces, hidden under 
tarpaulins in the beds of trucks; at se- 
cret staging areas in Laos and Cambo- 
dia, the pieces were reassembled. Some 
of the tanks were simply driven down 
the trail over roads that were covered 
with leafy trellises to foil American re- 
connaissance pilots. 
Giap’s trademark tactics have not 


pacification program and 
e in ARVN—In short, 


to end the relative peace that the re. 


ter Saigon's. 
destroy confidenc 


gime of President Nguyen Van Thieu 
has enjoyed ever since U.S. and ARVN 
troops broke up the Cambodian sanc- 


tuaries in 1970. Thus, in Saigon the of- 
fensive is not considered to be the “final 
battle” that Richard Nixon called it last 
week. Rather, it is beginning to be'called 
the start of the Third Indochina War, 
succeeding the first war waged against. 
the French in the 1940s and ‘50s and 
the second, waged for so many, years 
against. the U.S 


always worked brilliantly in the current 
offensive. As usual, the Communists are 
fighting meticulously prepared, preset 
battles. Only when everything is in place 
— from tanks to troops to missiles and 
ammunition supplies—do the., North 
Vietnamese even begin to move. Most 
often, things have gone well; on other 
occasions, the plans have been upset by 
the unexpected, and the Communists 
have lost valuable opportunities. In the 
early days of the offensive, for exam- 
ple, enemy artillerymen rained deadly 
accurate fire on the Souti; Vietnamese 
army's fixed bases but fumbled badly 
when the ARVN began moving around. 
Says one American artilleryman: “They 
hadn't planned for it and weren't flex- 
ible enough to change." 

Neither Giap nor his troops have 
had experience in large-scale conven- 
tional warfare, and they are not fight- 
ing a true war of maneuver, Typically, 
they have used their big Soviet tanks, 
as rolling gun platforms, with little ef- 
fective coordination with infantry. An- 
other problem is momentum. Locked 
into preset plans and dependent upon 
prepositioned supplies, the Communists 
are tied to a stop-start pattern. U.S. mil- 
itary men were startled that the Com- 
munists who overran Tan Canh last 
week stopped to regroup, when they 
could have rolled straight on to Kon- 
tum. Giap is “out of his element when 
he gets to conventional war,” says one 
officer. Says another: “Giap is not Pat- 
.ton.” But Giap only has to be better 
than the South Vietnamese—and on the 
evidence of the offensive so far, he is. 

a 4 

Before he joined Ho Chi Minh's rev- 
olution, Giap was a Hanoi schoolteach- 
er. The son of an impecunious landhold- 
er, Giap studied history and law, 
making him the best-educated member 
of the nine-man Politburo. Old school 
chums remember Giap as an avid stu 
dent of Napoleon, able to chalk his bat- 
tles on a blackboard from memory. If 
recent years, it seems, Giap's memory 
has been etched most deeply by his own 
experience with the French. Six years 
ago, when the big U.S. buildup was still 
under way, he teld a journalist: “The 
day that the Americans see that they 
cannot win the war, they will stop it." 
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u The View from Moscow 
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“When they treat you with great 
f- courtesy, it is not an accident,” said 
| Henry Kissinger last week after ‘his ге- 


у | turn from a secret four-day mission to 
idR Moscow—and Kissinger had been treat- 
e ed royally. After landing at Moscow's 
SH | Vnukovo airport, he was whisked to a 
ndm compound of official VIP guest houses 
e in the Lenin Hills. There he was fed сау- 
E iar (“Га do anything for caviar, and 
| probably did,” he cracked later), enter- 
| tained with films, taken on limousine 
EZ tours through Moscow, and shown the 
| guest apartments in the Kremlin where 
t | President and Mrs. Nixon will stay 
ше | when they visit Moscow on May 22. 
sot More important, he talked with Soviet 
ce | рану Chief Leonid Brezhnev for a to- 
nd i) tal of 14 hours—longer than any other 
rth A Western diplomat у 
pst 'Brezhnev's warm welcome for Kis- 
n singer, and evident determination to 
oy carry on with the approaching summit 
SIS | ^ despite the hotter war in Asia, provid- 
the | eda fascinating measure of how the So- 
m- ! — viets adjust the priorities of their often 
dly conflicting foreign policies. To a large 
E degree, of course, the Russian eagerness 
д for the Nixon visit reflected Moscow's 
по fears that Peking and Washington could 
i become allies, to its disadvantage. But 
Fig it also showed a fundamental emphasis 
in Soviet policy upon a détente with 
MC the industrialized West, from which 
enr Russia urgently needs help for its own 
nd | development. 
A Delicate Act. The Soviet interest in 
P5: | summitry does not mean that the Krem- 
Anl | lin will alter its policies elsewhere. De- 
E spite an apparent Washington-Moscow 
ked understanding on the resumption of the 
Pon Paris peace talks (see THE U.S.), the 
ASS Soviet Union is certain to go on sup- 
nil- plying the arms to North Viet Nam that 
Jn drain the U.S. by keeping the war alive 
last in the South; in-fact, there are reports 
hey of increased Soviet arms shipments to 
on Hanoi. The Russians will also continue 
hen | ` to gladhand their way through much of 
one Asia in an effort to isolate China and es- 
Pat- tablish a Russian influence in areas, 
tter where U.S. power is receding. Moscow 
the is engaged in a delicate balancing act, 
. Opposing (ће U.S. and China simulta- 
| neously in Asia, while trying to reach 
rev- an accommodation with Washington in 
ich- some other spheres. Hence, the Soviets 
old- | have just about everything to gain, and 
law, | almost nothing to lose from their ini- 
ber tiatives toward the U.S: 
1o0l Kissinger returned from Moscow 
stu- with the impression of Brezhnev as 
bat- | tough, elemental, shrewd and in com- 
г. In mand of his material. He also came 
10гу back convinced that the Russians аге in- 
own terested in progress with the U.S. in 
ears three basic areas. 
still > The control об strategic nuclear 
The arms. The Soviets apparently want to 
they reduce the economic burden of the arms 


a Tace by an interim agreement that 
/ Would set a ceiling оп the number of 
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ABMs (antiballistic mis- 
siles) which each side 
may have in its nuclear 
arsenal. A preliminary 
agreement will probably 
besigned during Nixon's 
stay in Moscow. In ad- 
dition, the Moscow com- 
muniqué at the close of 
the summit is expected 
to include a statement of 
intention to freeze the 
number of ICBMs. 

> A visible relax- 
ation. of tensions be- 
tween the U.S. and the 
Soviet Union. The Soviets probably will 
settle their old World War ll Lend 
Lease debt, an otherwise minor irritant 
that has handicapped trade between the 
two countries because the U.S. Export- 
Import Bank cannot, by law, deal with 
the Russians until the default is cleared 
up. Both sides will now probably sign 
agreements during the presidential vis- 
it providing for improved shipping ar- 
rangements between the two countries 
and for the largest sale of U.S. grain to 
Russia since the cold war began. 

> A conference on European secu- 
rity, which would, in effect, be the peace 
conference that would end World War 
]I..Brezhnev hopes to gather represen- 
tatives from the 30 countries of Europe, 
plus the U.S. and Canada in one gigan- 
tic conference, to be held most likely 
in Helsinki. At that time, the Soviets 
would press for recognition of present 
borders in Europe. That would legiti- 
mize Russia's postwar grab of Polish 
lands, and Poland's seizure of German 
lands. It would also enhance the inter- 
national status of East Germany. 

With that goal in mind, the Soviets 
have been deeply concerned about West 
German Chancellor Willy Brandt's 
problems in persuading Bonn's Bundes- 
tag to ratify the 1970 treaties of. Mos- 
cow and Warsaw (see following story). 
Brezhnev has personally committed his 
prestige to the normalization of rela- 
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Whistling in the graveyard. 


tions with West Germany, and his en- 
tire diplomacy toward Western Europe, 
including the convocation of the secu- 
rity conference, hinges on Bonn's rat- 
ification of the treaties. 

Washington and Moscow have 
agreed not to undertake any action dur- 
ing the next three weeks that could un- 
settle the atmosphere for the summit, 
but West Germany's possible rejection 
of the treaties or the fall of the Brandt 
government could seriously complicate 
the Nixon-Brezhnev meeting. 


WEST GERMANY 


Stalemate on the Rhine 


West German workers poured out 
of their factories onto the streets in sud- 
den wildcat strikes. In several cities, 
there were spontaneous demonstrations 
by young people in support of Chan- 
cellor Willy Brandt. "Ah, oh, eh,^ Willy 
is okay,” they chanted. At other times, — 
West Germans huddled round their | 
televisions and radios with a rapt at- 
tention that customarily is reserved only — — 
for championship soccer matches. 

What excited West Germans was 
their country’s worst political со б 
more than two decades—one th 
threatened to bring down the 2: 
old coalition. ni 
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Democratic Chancellor Willy Brandt. 
The crisis also endangered the Chan- 
cellors Ostpolitik, the innovative for- 
eign policy through which Brandt hopes 
to improve West Germany s relations 
with its Communist neighbors by re- 
nouncing Bonn's claims to onetime Ger- 
man territories, which were seized by 
Poland and Russia after World War Il. 

Confidence Vote. The crisis began 
building after last week's state elections 
in Baden-Württemberg, where the op- 
position Chrisuan Democratc Union 
polled an absolute majority of 53.1% 
Y. 37.5% for Brandt's Social Democrat- 
ic Party and 8.9% for his coalition part- 
ners, the Free Democrats. Emboldened 
by those results, and heartened by the 
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CHALLENGER RAINER BARZEL 
The crisis could hardly have come at a worse time. 


defection of yet another Free Demo- 
cratic Deputy from the ruling coalition, 
the Christian Democrats decided to try 
to replace Brandt with their own lead- 
er, Rainer Barzel, 47, a tough and clev- 
er political infighter who affects long 
sideburns and flashy suits. 

As the Bundestag began its debate 
on Brandt's request for a record $35 bil- 
lion budget for 1973, the C.D.U. intro- 
duced a “constructive vote” of no con- 
fidence, a parliamentary procedure that 
15 unique to West Germany. Mindful 
of the governmental instability during 
the Weimar Republic, the framers of 
West Germany's postwar constitution 
had provided constructively that a 
Chancellor could only be ousted by ase- 
eret vote that installs a new one. 

Faced with a showdown, the Social 
Democratic leaders decided on an un- 
usual tactic. Fearing defections from 
their own ranks, they ordered their Dep- 
uties to refrain from voting. Thus any- 
one! who approached the voting urn 
from the Social Democratic benches 
would be presumed {о be a traitor to 
his party. However. Vice Chancellor 
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Walter Scheel, the leader of the allied 
Free Democrats, allowed his remaining 
25 Deputies to participate in the vot- 
ing. Eight vote counters, seated at a 
green baize table in the Bundestag and 
surrounded by scores of anxious Dep- 
uties, tallied the white ballots. 

Suddenly, before there was any of- 
ficial announcement of the results, the 
Social Democratic Deputies around the 
vote counters began tograb each other 
in joyous bear hugs as they saw from 
the tally sheets that they had won. 
Clanging an old town crier's bell for at- 
tention, Bundestag President Kai-Uwe 
von Hassel read the final vote: 247 votes 
in favor of Barzel, ten opposed and 
three abstentions. Barzel had failed to 
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CHANCELLOR BRANDT 


muster the 249 votes necessary to un- 
seat the Chancellor. Declared Brandt: 
“The results show that there is no ma- 
jority except the one that elected me 
Chancellor in 1969.” His claim rang 
hollow the next day when the Bundes- 
tag split 247-247 on a vote over appro- 
priations for the Chanceellor's office. 
After that, the Bundestag adjourned 
for the week in hopes that Brandt 
and Barzel could find a way out of the 
stalemate. } 

The crisis could hardly have come 
at a worse time. Barring a last-minute 
change of plans, Brandt this week will 
present to the Bundestag for ratification 
the treaties of Moscow and Warsaw.that 
he negotiated in 1970 as the key ele- 
ments of his Ostpolitik. Rejection of the 
treaties would endanger other major de- 
velopments in East-West diplomacy, in- 
cluding the signing of the Big Four 
Agreement on improving the status of 
West Berlin, the convening of the Con- 
ference on European Security, and mu- 
tual arms-reduction talks. 

Even so, the Christian Democrats 
are publicly committed to vote 
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the treaties, and some Free Democrats 
might join them. The Christian Dem. 
ocrats complain that the treaties jeop. 
ardize Germany's right for eventual ге. 
unification and give diplomatic assent 
to Moscow’s hegemony in Eastern Eu. 
rope. But privately the Christian Dem- 
ocrats are aware that the defeat of the 
treaties not only would damage Bonn's 
improving ties with the East bloc but 
would also disappoint many détente- 
minded Western Europeans and Amer- 
icans. As one coalition Deputy ob- 
served: “During: the day, the C.D.U. 
Deputies fight against the treaties: By 
night they pray for their passage 

© It was partly to avoid direct respon- 
sibility for defeating the treaties that ihe 
Christian Democrats moved when they 
did to oust Brandt. instead of waiting 
until the ratification yote. Barzel claims 
that as Chancellor he would reopen ne- 
gotiations and persuade the Soviets to 
include extra clauses to satisfy C.D.U. 
objections. But Soviet Foreign Minister 
Andrei Gromyko has warned that Mos- 
cow will not change-one word, Soviet 
leaders are also threatening to exclude 
West German firms from the Soviet 
Union’s joint economic deals if the trea- 
ties are defeated. 

At week's end, in-a meeting with 
Brandt and Scheel. Barzel suggested 
that the three parties should agree to 
hold national elections for a new Bun- 
destag.. But Brandt and. Scheel. de- 
murred, partly because Scheel’s. Free 
Democrats are fearful of new elections 
and partly because the coalition hopes 
to replace defecting Free Democrats 
with new and loyal Deputies. Then 
Brandt flew-to West. Berlin where he 
told a rally of 50,000 cheering West Ber- 
liners that despite the crisis, the trea- 
ties will be ratified. But Brandt wouid 
have to exert some strong leadership to 
achieve that goal. Otherwise, his imag- 
inative and carefully constructed for- 
eign policy, which rightfully won him 
the Nobel Peace Prize in 1970, is in dan- 
ger of running aground on the complex- 
ities of a domestic power struggle. 


ITALY 


What Ever Became of 
La Dolce Vita? 


For Italians /a dolce vita has turned 


as harsh and unpleasant as the unsea- } 


sonably cold and wet Roman spring. 
The economic miracle of /! Boom has 
petered out, leaving inflation and un- 
employment. The average Italian work- 


er now spends $1.22 of his $1.55 hour- | 


ly salary merely for food and shelter 
Unemployment stands at 1,167,000, of 


6.1% of the working force. Housing i$ | 


so limited that every city has its shack 
dwellers—while Italy has a surplus 0 
empty luxury apartments. Hospitals аге | 
desperately overcrowded; schools 21$ 
running on three shifts. Rome Univers 


angri ЖЕДИК ОДО to cope with 12,000 studen 


ts has an enrollment of 93,000. In short, 
| the country this spring is beset by a host 
- of troubles that its politicians seem un- 
e- able to cope with. And now, after en- 
nt during 34 governments since Mussoli- 
u- | ni's fall, Italian voters will go to the polls 
n- | once again next week to choose a new 
he | Chamber of Deputies that promises 
vs. | only more of the same. 

ut | The trouble with Italy is that no one 
e- | seems to be in charge. While the poli- 
- | ticians bicker, the Italian bureaucracy 
b- | —numbering 1,790.000—does most of 


U. | the governing, but does it badly. Incred- 


By | ibly, the bureaucrats have managed not 
| to spend 515 billion voted by Parlia- 
n- | ment for public improvements; some of. 
he these funds were actually approved ten 
ey | years ago. Half of that money is for 
ng | building roads, schools, hospitals and 
ms | housing—which would also provide 
ne- | work for the unemployed 
to Ihe cumulative effect has brought 
U. about a perceptible change in the usu- 
ter | ally sunny-natured Italians. “Their ge- 
oš- | nius for adjustment seems to have worn 
iet | a bit thin," reports TIMEs Rome Bu- 
"de | reau Chief Jim Bell. "Their natural 
iet charming cynicism seems increasingly 
ea- | infused with pessimism, and their in- 
| born friendliness diluted by increasing 
ith daily tensions.” 


e. One recent poll showed that more 
than half of all Italians had no interest 
in next week's elections, and under- 
standably so. Instead of emphasizing re- 
forms and specific programs, politicians 
are bombarding the public with appeals 
to support the left, center or right. A car- 
toon in Rome's weekly L'Espresso sums 
up the voters’ response. It shows a pov- 
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erty-stricken woman in a hut with her 
ragged children. being asked by a pub- 
lic opinion pollster: "Are you for dy- 
namic centralism or progress without 
adventurism?" 

The campaign is not without its iro- 
nies. Communist Leader Enrico Berlin- 
guer talks up, of all things. law-and- 
order and private enterprise. The 
strongest Christian Democratic Speaker 
is Amintore Fanfani, 64, onetime Pre- 
mier and currently Senate President, 
and the man who engineered the “open- 
ing to the left," an alliance with the So- 
cialists a decade ago. He has taken to 
attacking youthful demonstrators and 
proclaiming "we must react," as if to 
show that he is not now afraid to be 
called a reactionary. Fanfani, and lead- 
ers of other Italian parties, are really re- 
acting to the neo-Fascist Movimento 
Sociale Italiano, whose call for law-and- 
order—along with voter disenchant- 
ment with other issues—may well dou- 
ble M.S.I.'s small (24-seat) parliamen- 
tary bloc in next week’s vote. 

The only real question that will be 
decided by the vote is whether the new 
Cabinet coalition will be center left 
—meaning comprised of the Christian 
Democrats. the Social Democrats, the 
Socialists and the Republicans—or cen- 
ter, with a Liberal Party instead of a So- 
cialist component. Conceivably there 
may be no agreement оп a coalition at 
all, and perhaps Parliament will be dis- 
solved again, and yet another election 
held. Meantime, wage negotiations for 
5,000,000 workers in 57 industries are 
scheduled before year’s end, raising the 
prospect of another autumn of strikes 
—just like the one that marked the be- 
ginning of Italy's current economic slide 
in 1969. 


AFRICA 
Death of a Deity 


Contradictions hung from him like 
the charms that once dangled from the 
arms of his chair to ward off evil spir- 
its. From his birth in a mud hut, Kwame 
Nkrumah rose to become President of 
Ghana, an absolute ruler who was 
thought to be immortal by many of his 
subjects. But even at the height of his 
power, he lived in fear of his life, be- 
hind heavily guarded walls—calling 
himself Osagyefo (Redeemer). From 
1966 until he died last week of cancer 
at age 62, in a Bucharest sanitarium 
where he had gone for treatment, Nkru- 
mah had lived in exile, still regarded at 
home as part despot, part national hero. 
Above all, he was the prototypical Af- 
rican nationalist and the first leader of 
a British colony to win independence 
for his country after World War I1. 

His methods were devious, ruthless 
and thoroughly effective. Educated in 
Roman Catholic missions and at Penn- 
sylvania's Lincoln University, Nkru- 
mah settled in London in the 1940s, em- 
braced Communism and developed 
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KWAME NKRUMAH 
Part despot, part hero. 


skills as an orator, agitator and politi- 
cian. By 1947 he was ready to apply 
his experience to Africa’s Gold Coast, 
then a British colony. There he formed 
his own Convention People's Party to 
press for independence, and even be- 
tore winning that goal was virtually de- 
ified by the people. Jailed by the Brit- 
ish for sedition, he controlled his party 
by messages smuggled out of prison on 
toilet paper, and was granted his free- 
dom after his candidates swept a 1951 
election. Six years later the Gold Coast 
was accepted into the British Common- 
wealth as the independent state of 
Ghana. 

In power. Nkrumah’s big obsession 
was the Pan-African movement, à 
doomed design to unite Black Africa 
to fight the white settlers of South АЁ 
rica, Mozambique and Rhodesia, At 
home, Nkrumah built roads, schools, 
clinics and a $200 million hydroelectric 
dam—a frenzy of spending that brought 
his country close to bankruptcy. Gha- 
naians are still trying to evaluate the re- 
sults. "When I personally look around 
and see his impressive developments," 
said Joshua Attoh-Quarshie, a business- 
man who once opposed the dictator so 
strongly that he spent nearly eight years 
in jail without trial under the Preven- 
tive Detention Act, "I begin to wonder 
where Ghana would be now if the so- 
called God-fearing intellectuals had 
gained power earlier." 

Nkrumah’s despotic ruling style 
aroused so much resentment that after 
a coup in 1966 he had to Hee to Guin- 
ea for asylum. When it became appar- 
ent last month that he was near death 
after a long bout with cancer, Guinea's 
President Sékou Touré pleaded with the 
Ghana government to let the de ; 
leader come home to dié. Most senti- 
mental Ghanaians seemed willing, but 


the country's military rulers remained — 
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are content to follow. In the evolution of modern 
ns and computer technology, the leadership role 
gly been assigned to a few giant corporations, pos- 
Б financial and technical resources. 

is an exception, and an important one. By 
tensive research in many areas of electrics, 
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adamant. Only after his death did they 
relent and order flags lowered to half- 
mast before burying Nkrumah in his 
homeland. 

“He was a great man who had ey- 
ery chance to reach the greatest height 
of human achievement," said Komla 
Gbedemah, who had built Nkrumah's 
party, then had to flee to escape im- 
prisonment. “But halfway along the 
road he allowed bad advice and his own 

ersonal love for absolute power to cor- 
rupt him. The deprivations and suffer- 
ings he went through should be enough 
penance for the mistakes and sins he 
committed while ruling Ghana.” 


JAPAN 


Strike One 


Along with.cherry blossoms, spring 
in Japan brings an annual labor offen- 
sive conducted with all the stylized rit- 
ual of a tea ceremony. Unions make 
impossibly high demands; management 
counters with an unrealistically low of- 
fer—and just before a strike is called, 
the two sides meet somewhere more or 
less in the middle. But this year, with 
the economy still muddling along in a 
recession, management let it be known 
that it was in no mood for bargaining 
games, while labor demanded even 
more than the usual raise as a reward 
for past years of hard work. Instead of 
picking a large manufacturer as their 
strike target, the unions decided to shut 
down the privately owned commuter- 
transportation industry. 

The result last week was brief but 
nearly total chaos. The strike lasted only 
half a day, but during that time Japan's 
bus lines, airlines, half of all taxicabs 
and most railways all shuddered to a 
paralyzed standstill. Instead of resign- 
ing themselves to an unexpected hol- 
iday, nonstriking Japanese workers 
viewed the stoppage as a challenge to 
their ingenuity and set out to reach their 
jobs by any means possible. Monumen- 
tal traffic jams stretched for miles. Gov- 
ernment-owned trains still ran, but only 
irregularly, and sometimes arrived at 
their destination with their windows 
cracked from passenger pressure. In the 
crush, commuters-lost buttons, clothes, 
even shoes. One bank clerk reported 
that “I rode all the way in without my 
feet once touching the floor.” 

Both sides had made their point, and 
Negotiations resumed with something 
resembling good will. Where labor had 
demanded an average $60-a-month 
raise—and management had offered 
Only $22—the two sides now settled on 
a compromise $34 bringing the aver- 
age Japanese railway worker's wage to 
about $365. By midafternoon most peo- 
ple had gone back to work. Transpor- 
tation Minister Koshiro Niwa apolo- 
ized to the people for all the 
inconvenience, and Tokyo's traffic re- 
turned to its normal state of guided con- 
fusion for another year. 
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INTERNATIONAL NOTES 


Censoring the Summit 


The Soviet government last March 
bought several hours of video tape from 
American networks in order to study 
the coverage of Richard Nixon’s visit 
to Peking—and apparently did not like 
the view. According to a Soviet tele- 
vision official, the spectacle of Nixon 
and his Peking hosts at banquets and 
ballet performances looked “distaste- 
ful” to Moscow. Now in an apparent ef- 
fort to upgrade the taste of summitry, 
the Soviets intend to limit the U.S. press 
to a contingent of about 100 journal- 
ists and severely curb TV coverage. 

In Moscow last week, a group of 
US. network executives learned that 
they faced tight restrictions on what 
they can cover and how. The Soviets in- 
tend to use Russian crews and equip- 
ment for all live shots and to exclude 
any glimpses of Pat Nixon’s activities. 
Only three weeks before the first Soviet- 
American summit since Glassboro in 
1967, the networks had not even ob- 
tained permission to bring their own 
crews to film the visit for later broad- 
cast. Even if such permission is granted, 
the indications were that film coverage 
would be restricted to the ceremonies of 
Nixon’s arrival and departure. 


Los Caballeros 


The Cuban army, with some 80,000 
men, is one of the largest and best- 
equipped in Latin America, as Premier 
Fidel Castro noted earlier this year in 
commemorating the 15th anniversary 
of the Revolutionary Armed Forces. 
“Never have our people had such a mass 
of fighters, such a quantity of cadres as 
those we now have," he said. What Fidel 
did not say was that the Russians had 


_ told him that the cost of keeping so 


many in uniform was an unnecessary 
burden on the economy and also pre- 
vented young men from pursuing ca- 
reers in industry and agriculture. 

Since then, Fidel has evidently be- 
gun cutting back the army—and coin- 
cidentally there has been.a strange rash 
of burglaries of foreign embassies. The 
feeling in the diplomatic community is 
that the burglaries are the work of ex- 
soldiers who resent the loss of their spe- 
cial perks—apartments, clothes and 
consumer goods—-and seek to make up 
for the loss at the expense of well- 
stocked foreign embassies. 

On one occasion, the French am- 
bassador and his wife chanced upon 
seven soldiers with an army truck loot- 
ing the home of the French consul, and 
were roughed up by the looters. The fol- 
lowing morning the Foreign Ministry 
made apologies and returned the con- 
sul's belongings. Burglaries have also 
occurred at homes of Italian, Canadian, 
Polish and Bulgarian diplomats. One ex- 
ception of the caballeros de la noche: 
the Russian embassy, which also hap- 
pens to be the most heavily guarded. 


Style for the People 


Ever since the Great Proletarian 
Cultural Revolution of 1966-69, Chi- 
na's Communist Party zealots have dis- 
couraged any variety in clothing as a 
sign of unproletarian vanity. The In 
look was gray or blue coats and trou- 
sers for both men and women, and hair 
was cropped short. 

Now styles are changing. Women 
and girls have begun to wear bright 
blouses again, and Western visitors have 
even seen them in tartan patterns in 
Shanghai. Peking has also given official 
approval to greater variety in food, hair 
styles, literature and art. 

The new policy was formally an- 
nounced first in People's Daily and then 
followed up with a series of articles in 
the April issue of Red Flag. the party 
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BUYING CLOTHES IN SHANGHAI STORE 
Farewell to conformity. 


theoretical journal. "With the continu- 
ing development of industrial and ag- 
ricultural production and the gradual 
rise in the people's spending level," said 
the Daily, "the service trades must in- 
crease the variety of food" and begin 
production of "stylish clothes that are 
simple and elegant.” Even photogra- 
phers were urged to "adopt various art 
forms in taking photographs.” Peking 
is also carrying its stress on variety into 
the arts on the principle of Mao Tse- 
tung’s famous maxim: "Let a hundred — 
flowers bloom, let a hundred schools of | 
thought contend." Wuhan radio an- —— 
nounced that 100 "experimental wor 
of creative art” were performed at 
Hupei Arts Festival last month, inc 
ing Peking opera, Han ope 
Opera, ballet, theatrical | 
mountain songs, | i 


|... AMERICAN NOTES 
| Humphrey? Go Fish 


“All right, gents, lets see some 
cards." 

— = “Lookin’ good. Гуе got Pat Nixon 
hawking pie, Jane of Arc Fonda on the 
battlements and Martha Mitchell on the 
phone." : 

“Read ‘ет and weep. Richard Nix- 

on in an ermine robe, Strom Thurmond 

| їп а Confederate flag and Lyndon John- 
son serving rockets at a barbecue.” 

Such are the hands drawn at a new 

У game of satirical poker played with 

"Politicards." The idea was concocted 

‘by a Los Angeles copywriter-artist 
team, Lee Livingston and Peter Green, 
who turned a standard deck imo а rif- 
fle of 54 political caricatures (including 
the two obvious jokers, William F. 

; Buckley Jr. and Norman Mailer). All 
E- the black cards are Republicans. the 
i reds Democrats. Deuce of spades is Lit- 

tle David Eisenhower in a sailor suit, 
Ж clutching a toy boat. Tricia Nixon Cox, 
E the four of spades, is a Playboy Bunny. 
b Eugene McCarthy, the three of hearts, 
ir is Hamlet meditating upon a skull. A 
E constabulary George Wallace is rated 
the jack of diamonds. The cards have 
been popular enough to go into their 
third edition. but they obviously need 


E some updating. One of the present kings 
T is Edmund Muskie. 
[ Lincoln’s Raiders 


Consumer concern is filtering down 
ranks. A fifth grader at Lincoln School 
in Euclid, Ohio, ten-year-old Billy Han- 
lon, blew 35е of his allowance on an 
eight-ounce package of Nestlés Quik. 
When he роп һе ОШО 
his mother had purchased two pounds 
for 79¢. Nader-sharp, Billy calculated 
and concluded: “Oh-oh, I shouldn't 
have bought that." 

This precocious consumerism be- 
_ gan after a group of Lincoln School 
teachers decided to make the curricu- 
Jum more, well, relevant by starting les- 
sons in comparative shopping. They 
found that the children caught on quick- 
ly. Now Lincoln has a newspaper called 
- the Nader News, which features sulfu- 
- fous exposés like the tale about the 
- schoo store, where Mrs. Betty Davis 

_ tried to beat Susan Davidson out of a 
с iy on her purchase of a paste brush. 
san won.) 
ven outside companies have been 
ht out by Lincoln's Raiders. Best 
ved a letter from Sixth 
ouser noting that "on 
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the label of a jar of Skippy dry-roasted 
mixed nuts I noticed that cashews are 
listed first. But I found more peanuts. 
Our committee believes that you should 
correct the label." (The company re- 
plied that Brian's jar was "a poor rep- 
resentative of this line" and enclosed a 
coupon for another.) Next, some candy 
companies may have to recall their Eu- 
clid shipments because their product 
does not maintain the proper heft for 
Saturday-matinee chucking at the Kid 
in the second row. 


De Minimis 
Non Curat Lex 


A traditional byword of American 
bluestockingism is "banned in Boston." 
And when it comes to obscenity Elijah 
Adlow, chief justice of the Boston Mu- 
nicipal Court, is something of a hard- 
nose. Yet last week he lodged a rather 
curious protest against lewdness: he dis- 
missed the case against a stripper who 
got carried away. 

It seems that Lusia Ferrus, an at- 
traction at Boston's Normandy Lounge, 
neglected to stop at the required pas- 
ties and G string. She was promptly 
busted. Noting the salacious slaverings 
in X-rated movies the police are con- 
stantly shutting down, Adlow let Lusia 
go. Said the judge: "This was my per- 
sonal protest against the protection 
given by.the higher courts to X-rated 
movies and shows. What this girl was 
doing at least has redeeming social val- 
ue. It keeps her off welfare." 


Fine for Feathers 


Turkey feathers may serve well 
enough for Boy Scouts in summer-camp 
loincloth dances, but not for authentic 
Indians. To Wisconsins Winnebago 
tribe, the wingspan of the soaring eagle 
symbolizes a canopy of protection sent 
down by a great benefactor in the sky. 

Such was the argument advanced by 
the attorney for Max Funmaker, an 
improbably named Winnebago from 
Black River Falls, who was charged by 
federal authorities with the illegal pos- 
session of two dead bald eagles, a spe- 
cies even more endangered than the 
buffalo ever was. Funmaker conceded 
that he had shot the eagles down—pre- 
sumably with spiritual intent, It was a 
somehow unlikely collision of the white 
man's belated ecological law with an In- 
dianlore that for centuries has taken na- 
lure to be sacred. The judge let Fun- 
maker off with a $100 fine. 
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THE WAR 


HROUGH the long years of the Viet 

Nam War. the U.S. has repeatedly 
peen assured that one more turn of the 
screw; one more push of escalation 
would bring the enemy to the negotiat- 
ing table in earnest at last, if not to his 
knees. Now the enemy is coming once 
more to the table: top North Vietnam- 
ese Negotiator Le Duc Tho returns to 
Paris this week presumably to resume 
the secret sessions with the U.S. that 
were broken off last November. But itis 
not exactly on the terms that Washing- 
ton wanted. İt is the enemy that has es- 
calated; it is Ihe U.S. that is in need of 
an agreement. With American ground 
troops out of action and U.S. options 
more limited than ever, President Nix- 
on's Vietnamization policies and per- 
haps his re-election prospects are on se- 
verest ШЕН 

The battlefield situation is grave 
While the South Vietnamese have 
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S Henry Kissinger leaving home in Washington; 

4: Duc Tho arriving in Paris; a North Viet- 
by 


namese tank in battle near Quang Tri. 
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fought bravely in some sectors, they 
have caved in elsewhere. The North 
Vietnamese, heavily supplied by the So- 
viet Union, are driving hard for Kontum 
in the Central Highlands, toward Quang 
Tri near the coast, and are menacing 
Hué. As the Communists approach ur- 
ban centers, the U.S. faces another pain- 
ful decision: whether to continue its air 
and artillery support at the cost of civil- 
lan lives in the cities. The open aggres- 
sion has signaled a third Indochina war, 
and it could drag on as inconclusively, 
as destructively, as hopelessly as the ear- 
lier two wars that engaged first the 
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Peace Talks Again in Paris 


French and then the Americans (see 
Tue WORLD). 

Faced with that grim prospect, Nix- 
on went on TV to talk tough. “All that 
we have risked and all that we have 
gained over the years now hangs in the 
balance,” he said. “We will not be de- 
feated and we will never surrender our 
friends to Communist aggression." He 
repeated the familiar threat that “a 
bloodbath” would follow if North Viet 
Nam took over in Saigon. He reiterat- 
ed a theme employed by every Admin- 
istration that has been involved in the 
war: “If one country armed with the 
most modern weapons can invade an- 
other nation and succeed in conquering 
it. other countries will be encouraged 
to do the same thing.” But he care- 
fully pinned all the prognostications 
that the South Vietnamese would hold 
in the present crisis on the evalua- 
tion of his commander on the scene, 
General Creighton. Abrams. 

Right or wrong, the 
words have been played so 
many times over for a war- 
weary American public that 
they seemed emptied of 
meaning, a kind of litany of 
the Viet Nam nightmare. But 
at the same time, Nixon said 
that he would continue to 
withdraw troops from South 
Viet Nam, though at a slow- 
er rate. In the next two 
months, 20,000 will go. Nix- 
on also announced that he 
was resuming the Paris peace 
talks, "not simply in order to 
hear more empty propagan- 
da and. bombast from the 
North Vietnamese, but to 
get on with the constructive 
business of making peace." 
He expected progress to be 
made “through all available 
channels." 

The President was appar- 
ently responding to Soviet Party Boss 
Leonid Brezhnev's offer to Henry Kis- 
singer. The Kissipger mission; had been 
conducted with the usual successful se- 
crecy.. Like a contemporary Scarlet 
Pimpernel, the unpredictable foreign 
policy adviser had casually sauntered 
into a Georgetown salon one evening as 
if he did not have a care in the world. 
When the party was over, he jumped 
into a limousine and was driven to An- 
drews Air Force Base, where he took off 
for Moscow. Lodged in а spacious villa 


РЕ) 


. with an expansive view of the Moscow 


River and the city beyond, Kissinger 
spent parts of three days with Brezhnev. 

Precisely what the two men agreed 
on is still secret, but evidently it was 
enough to encourage the White House 
to resume the high-level secret talks and 


refrain from bombing Hanoi and Hai- 
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phong for a time. But not enough to dis- 
courage Moscow from doubling arms 
shipments through Haiphong. 

One negotiating possibility is that 
the North Vietnamese will accept an of- 
fer made earlier by the President and re- 
jected by them: the withdrawal of all 
U.S. forces by a fixed date in return for 
a cease-fire and the release of prisoners 
of war. Now that the North has occu- 
pied parts of the South, it has picked up 
more bargaining chips and may be will- 
ing to settle for a cease-fire—a prospect 
that the Administration views with 
some anxiety. Kissinger has been led by 
the Russians to expect, one way or an- 
other, some kind of breakthrough by the 
May 22 Moscow summit. 

Leverage. Meanwhile Nixon must 
keep his eye on his other front, at home. 
So far, domestic criticism has not got 
out of hand. In his speech, he warned 
that the Communists might try to win 
their victory by persuading Congress or 
the public of the futility of the war. This 
was also a familiar plea—perhaps calcu- 
lated to blunt criticism—but it seems to 
be effective. One of the Senate's formi- 
dable doves, Senator George Aiken, 
even counseled Nixon critics “not to en- 
courage this war to go on, not to take the 
side of the enemy." 

Yet time is surely running out in 
Viet Nam. Nixon's Vietnamization pol- 
icy must be one of the most complicat- 
ed balancing acts in the history of diplo- 
macy. Never in the annals of modern 
warfare has a nation tried to win à war 
—or at least stave off defeat—while 
withdrawing its troops from battle. The 
President has apparently shown more 
confidence in public than he has in pri- 
vate. Another batch of classified docu- 
ments leaked to the press last week re- 
veals that the CIA, the State Department 
and the Pentagon all cast serious doubt 
on current policies back in 1969. Ina 
forthcoming book, Catch the Falling 
Flag, Richard Whalen, a former Nixon 
speechwriter, asserted that Nixon had 
had deeper misgivings about the war 
than most people knew. After learning 

of a pessimistic study of the war given 
to L.B.J., Nixon told advisers in March 
1968: "There's no way to win the war. 
But we can't say that, of course. In fact, 
we have to say the opposite just to keep 
some degree of bargaining leverage." 

The Whité House still thinks it has 
sufficient leverage. Kissinger believes 
that the North Vietnamese offensive is 


the prelude to serious negotiations thats 


will finally bring the war to a mutually 
acceptable conclusion, though what 
that may consist of is as obscure as ever. 


There is little evidence thatthe Commu- — — 
nists feel any urgency to accept what —— 
they have turned down before, It would 


obviously be in the interests of 
North Vietnamese to make such a has 
of the President's policies on the batt 
field that he would be def: 
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UDDENLY, in what once had 

seemed a cut-and-dried contest for 
the Democratic presidential nomina- 
tion, all bets were off. On the morrow 
of the Massachusetts and Pennsylvania 
primaries last week, it was a new race. 
In Pennsylvania, Hubert Humphrey 
won the first state primary of his ca- 
reer. George McGovern swept to a lop- 
sided victory in Massachusetts and fin- 
ished close behind George Wallace in 
Pennsylvania, where Edmund Muskie 
ended up an embarrassing fourth—and 
quite literally out of the money. As the 
candidates went into Ohio and Indiana 
this week, the committed delegate count 
stood: McGovern, 2311; Muskie, 1244; 
Wallace, 77; Humphrey, 76; Shirley 
Chisholm, 5; Wilbur Mills, 1. A Who's 
Where of the principal candidates: 

MUSKIE took himself out of active 
contention with considerable dignity. 
The fault, he said, was that he had 
spread himself too thin, entering every 
primary, draining his resources. But he 
had also seemed fuzzy on the issues as 
he tried to be a consensus candidate, 
and he was disorganized and indecisive. 
Most important of all, perhaps, was that 
the unpredictable, 1972 electorate was 
unmoved, even dissuaded, by Muskie’s 
reliance on the endorsements and the 
organizations of the regular politicians. 
So, he said, he would no longer run, but 
would remain available if a deadlocked 
convention wanted him. 

HUMPHREY may well benefit more 
than McGovern from Muskie’s abdica- 
tion, since they were both fighting for 
what Humphrey likes to call “the vital 
progressive center” of the Democratic 
Party—including organized labor and 
the border South. A TIME/ Yankelovich 
survey of Pennsylvania voters, inter- 
viewed as they left the polls, found that 
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d Center for George McGovern 


Humphrey's victory was built on a 
“somewhat frail reproduction. of the 
traditional. Democratic coalition—the 

oor, the minorities, the aged and the 
ethnic blue-collar workers. Of Muskie's 
supporters, 557% named Humphrey 
their second choice v. only 29% for Mc- 
Govern. For the Ohio primary this 
week, the polls had Humphrey about a 
1096 favorite over McGovern. 

WALLACE will meet Humphrey head- 
on in Indiana this week, and again in 
one-to-one primaries in Maryland and 
West Virginia. Wallace remains a force 
to be reckoned with, though some ob- 
servers think that he merely wants to 
be the Democrats’ Strom Thurmond 
—without real power, but able to boast 
of his influence in high places. Feeling 
his oats, he joked with reporters -last 
week about his plans as President: “We 
just may have a lot of press censorship 
—but maybe І can get you boys a job 
in the basement or something. That be 
all right with you?” 

McGOVERN plans to do well where he 
thinks he can—Ohio, Michigan, Ne- 
braska—and play a dramatic end game 
with victories in Oregon, California and 
New: York. “It’s the classic underdog 
strategy,” says Ted Van Dyk, a former 
Humphrey aide who is now a McGov- 
ern adviser. "It's also General Giap's 
battle plan. You concentrate your forc- 
es at the point of the enemy's weak- 
ness. You pick your battlegrounds." 
That has led him, wisely and conve- 
niently, to stay out of Southern contests 
that could have set him back. 

For McGovern, that strategy has 
not only been shrewd; it has been nec- 
essary. When he announced for the 
presidency more than a year ago, there 
was skepticism, irreverence, even down- 
right disbelief. But George Stanley Mc- 
Govern, 49, once an obscure prairie pol- 


itician, has somehow struck ‘a respon- 


sive chord in the voters; he is now ahead 
in the extraordinary testing of Demo- 
cratic presidential postulants in 1972. 
With Muskie out of the race, McGov- 
ern’s chief rival is Humphrey, the ever- 
ebullient 1968 nominee, a hardy peren- 
nial compared to the burgeoning 
McGovern. If his momentum holds, 
McGovern could well take the Dem- 
ocratic nomination; if it does not, and 
Humphrey becomes the candidate, the 
fierceness of McGovern's supporters 
could well mean a Democratic Party 
sundered more deeply than it was even 
in 1968. And should McGovern win al 
Miami Beach, the campaign could: be 
the most spirited and sharply drawn 


since John Kennedy and Richard Nix | 


on faced off in 1960. 
Unlike Humphrey, say, or Wallac 


whose persons and prejudices are cleal | 
and familiar, McGovern remains a рай | 
adoxical figure. He is a very liberal) 
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Democrat from a very 
conservative, very Re- | 
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ublican state. He is the 
Jain-spoken son of a 


now sports $15 Gucci 
ties and owns an elegant 


PI preacher who PPRE SID ENT. / 


Japanese-style house in 
a quiet corner of north- 
west Washington, D.C. 
He is a middle-aged 
prairie populist whose 
strongest national ap- 
peal has been to the 
young and to the affluent 
and well-educated citi- 
zens of suburbia. He is 
an outwardly diffident, 
gentle man-—Robert 
Kennedy once called 
him the only decent man 
in the U.S. Senate 
—whose professorial 
facade conceals a core of toughness and 
ambition. He likes movies and choco- 
late milkshakes, and has fired subordi- 
nates for unduly chewing out people 
working under them. He is a complex 
man, а Curious mixture of pragmatism 
and principle, patience and restiveness, 


_at once a staunch, almost pedantic mora 


alist and a calculating, hard-driving 
politician 

Broud Horizon. Like Hubert Hum- 
phrey, McGovern grew up in a small 
town in South Dakota. His father was 
a. Wesleyan: Methodist minister in 
Mitchell (pop. 6,000). In a state where 
debating once ranked as football does 
in Ohio, or basketball in Indiana, young 
George took eagerly to oratory as a high 
School student. World War II broadened 
McGovern’s horizons beyond the prai- 
rie: as pilot of Dakota Queen, a B-24 
Liberator heavy. bomber based in Cer- 
ignola, Italy, he flew 35 missions over 
Nazi-occupied Eastern Europe, often 
through heavy antiaircraft fire. Once, 
with two of the four engines out, he 
nursed. the plane to an emergency 
landing on a tiny airstrip on a Yugo- 
slav island. 

The war made McGovern, already 
а solemn young man, still more somber 
and earnest. Back home, he plunged 
into history studies at Dakota Wesleyan, 
then went off to study for the Meth- 
odist ministry. The limitations. of the 
clerical life soon disillusioned him, and 
he switched to graduate work in Amer- 
ican history at Northwestern Universi- 
ty, taking a master’s and a Ph.D. The 
Subject of his dissertation was the Col- 
orado coal strikes of 1913-14, which 
culminated in the Ludlow massacre of 
miners and their families. 

The Northwestern history depart- 
ment leaned strongly to the left polit- 
ically; McGovern faced the opening of 
the cold war with dismay and disbelief. 
He went with his wife Eleanor, whom 
he had married in 1943 (see box. page 
21),asa delegate to the Progressive Par- 
ly convention at Philadelphia in 1948. 
But he soon became disenchanted with 


the fanatical rigidity of some of Henry 
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Wallace's supporters, and finally did not 
vote that November. McGovern told his 
recent biographer, Robert Sam Anson: 
"] felt then, as I do now, that U.S. for- 
eign policy was needlessly exacerbating 
tensions with the Soviet Union and that 
we were wrong in our support of 
Chiang, the French in Indochina and 
Bao Dai. I liked what Wallace had to 
say about foreign policy. I still think he 
was essentially right." 

McGovern's fling with Henry Wal- 
lace came to hurt him when he entered 
politics, which he. did after a six-year 
Stint as a political science professor at 
Dakota Wesleyan. First he took on a 
seemingly hopeless job as the only full- 
time Democratic Party organizer in 
South Dakota; at that time, no Dem- 
ocrat held statewide office, and the party 
had only two of the 110 seats in 
the state legislature. McGovern once 
walked into a general store and an- 
nounced to the proprietor that he 
understood that he was talking to the 
county chairman. The owner hushed 
McGovern quickly: “Га be out of busi- 
ness if my customers knew." But Mc- 
Govern's methodical persistence built 
thestate organization to the point where 
he could run successfully for two terms 
in Congress (1957-61) despite remind- 
ers of his Wallaceite past. 

He failed to unseat Republican Sen- 
ator Karl Mundt in 1960 partly because 
heopenly backed Roman Catholic John 
Kennedy in heavily Protestant South 
Dakota. McGovern's reward for that 
support was the directorship of Food 
for Peace early in the Kennedy Admin- 
istration; he made it to the Senate on 
his second try in 1962. As a freshman 
Senator, he spoke out against the Viet 
Nam War. He was the first of a lonely 
flock of Senate doves that soon includ- 
ed Frank Church of Idaho, Ernest 
Gruening of Alaska and Wayne Morse 
of Oregon. McGovern's opposition to 
the war strained his friendship with his 
Chevy Chase neighbor, Humphrey, who 
had been his political mentor when he 
first came to Washington. 

However, it attracted the man who 
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MUSKIE ANNOUNCING WITHDRAWAL 


WALLACE WITH HARDHAT 


t the presidential bug in McGov- 
RUE Allard Lowenstein, the youth- 
ful antiwar Democrat who was looking 
for a "symbolic" candidate to run 
against Lyndon Johnsonin the 1968 pri- 
maries, approached McGovern at Rob- 
ert Kennedy’s suggestion. McGovern 
was intrigued; his backers at home were 
incredulous. In Sioux Falls, Lowenstein 
bearded Peder Ecker, later Democratic 
state chairman, who quickly got on the 
phone to Bill Dougherty. now Lieuten- 
ant Governor. Said Ecker: “Billy, 
you've got to get over here, There's 
Some Jewish guy here from New York 
saying that he's going to make George 
McGovern President." 

McGovern turned Lowenstein 


| down, with misgivings. He was up for 
i” fe-election to the Senate іп 1968, and 
he decided that keeping his Senate seat 
was more important to the antiwar 
cause than a hopeless fling at the pres- 
idency. Following McGovern's advice, 
Lowenstein turned to Eugene McCar- 


The early-form charts on this elec- 
tion would have placed Basil Quirk, 48, 
an Irish Catholic longshoreman from 
South Boston, in the camp of Edmund 
Muskie, the Polish Catholic from 
Maine. Or perhaps Hubert Humphrey, 
who dotes on organized labor. Maybe 
even George Wallace, the sometime 
Horatio of the hardhats. Those charts 
have been proved wrong a number of 
limes. Basil Quirk, boxing fan, father 
of five, proud owner of a three-decker 
tn one of Boston's most solidly working- 
class areas, is a firm and enthusiastic 
supporter of McGovern. Over a dinner 
of roast beef, baked potatoes, rolls and 
pastries, Quirk told TIME Correspon- 
dent John Stacks why: 
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Minnesota; Robert Kennedy 
in after McCarthy showed 
strongly. against Johnson in the New 
Hampshire primary. After Kennedy 
was shot in California, McGovern pon- 
dered and finally announced for Pres- 
ident 16 days before the Chicago con- 
vention. He wanted to be a rallving 
point for the pro-Kennedy remnant that 
could. not àccept McCarthy, but gar- 
nered only 1464 delegate votes. Mc- 
Govern joked: *By announcing when 
we did, we at least eliminated the pos- 
sibility of peaking early." 

After re-election to the Senate in 
1968. McGovern helped write the re- 
forms to open the Democratic Party’s 
nominating process to greater partici- 
pation by the rank and file (TIME, Dec. 
6, 1971). Those reforms have helped 
make his candidacy; state and local par- 
ty satraps, never pro-McGovern, now 
have a diminished role in picking the 
1972 nominee. In the Senate, though 
he has taken a major role in trying to 
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A Boston Longshoreman Explains McGovern 


WAS a little bit mistaken about Mc- 

Govern. I thought he had just a fol- 
lowing of the kids. But I went to 
hear him speak over at the Lithuanian 
club. He can talk to you on the local 
level. He picks up on things real quick, 
and he doesn’t seem to need a lot of 
counselors blowing in his ear. 

You know these other guys seem 
to forget where they come from. They 
form a kind of political royalty. They 
think they never can get licked. All 
the wise guys and all the smart money 
lined up with Muskie. Now McGovern, 
he’s gone around ona pretty short bank- 
roll. If he can put this thing together, 
who will he owe? Who'd have ever fig- 
ured McGovern? He’s set them all on 
their ear. \ 

Today I’m working on a ship fro 
Poland. I talk to foreign nationals all 
the time. The other day this Norwegian 
guy says to me: “You know, Basil, 
America is so big, it can do anything 
it wants. But it’s so big, it don’t listen 
to the small people.” That hit me kind 
of good. 

These people forget they spend 
money to sell themselves to us. To beg 
to represent us. But when they get a po- 
sition, they forget they represent peo- 
ple here and that we're the ones that 
count. 

5 

Now McGovern, he started down 
at the lower levels. At the grass roots 
so to speak. He's got a realistic under- 
standing of what politics is. He's got to 
be an honorable guy. 

Here in Southie, we got a feeling 
for each other you don't find many oth- 
er places. McGovern seems to be a guy 

-who fits in the middle of Southie. You 
could bring him in and have him to din- 
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end hunger in the U.S., he remains best 
known for a series of unsuccessful res. 
olutions and amendments, co-sponsored 
by Republican Mark Hatfield of Ore. 
gon, that would set a date for ending 
the U.S. presence in Viet Nam. “This 
chamber reeks of blood,” he bitterly 
told his colleagues just before the Sen- 
ate voted on the first McGovern-Hat- 
field amendment in September 1970. If 
elected, he has promised to end US, 
bombing on Inauguration Day and to 
get the U.S. out “lock, stock and bar- 
rel” within 90 days in return for the re- 
lease of American P.O.W s. 

For à time, McGovern risked 
ing known as a one-issue candidate be- 
cause of his early and unequivocal op- 
position to the war. But in putting 
together his first. primary victory of 
1972 in Wisconsin, he plainiy attracted 
voters to whom the state of the econ- 
omy is a more pressing concern. More- 
over, he was the first—and is still the 
most thorough—of the candidates to lay 


ner and feel like he's part of the fam- 
ily. I think these farm-state guys c 
more conservative, more down to earth. 
I don't think McGovern is that far from 
his origins 

They say he's left wing. Hey, who's 
what today? When he gets in there, it's 
what he is that matters. He's got the 
kids. And when he's in there, he's got 
to do the right thing. They'll put a pick- 
et line on his lawn if he doesn't. These 
kids are hard to crap. 

B 

What’s the future of America? The 
kids—right? You've got to show them 
there is something worthwhile here. If 
he can get these kids in line, maybe it'll 
work out for all of us. Maybe he can 
make America become a country these 
kids would think was worth fighting for. 

Now, I want you to write this down. 
I firmly object to a representative of a 
top. Government agency saying on TV 
that the country doesn't have the re- 
sources to get a true audit on the phone 
company. That's wrong. 

America is the greatest possible 
place for the average guy. But big busi- 
ness—when we send a representative 
down to Washington, they send down 
a lobbyist, and they take all these guys 
by the hand. Гуе worked 25 years on 
the docks. My kids actually think 
they're in the middle class. But I’m 
about two months away from the pov- 
erty stricken. We need someone with 
guts, which I think McGovern has 
got. 


Muskie? If he couldn’t handle that 
guy Loeb, what will he do when he's 
really in trouble. He knew Loeb; he’s 
lived next door. Га have liked it better 


—— 


if he'd gone to Loeb's house, rung the | 


bell and whacked him in the nose. 
Some of the guys where I work arè 
Wallace guys. They're going for M€ 


Govern; He's a class guy. He's got guts | 


at detailed position papers onsuch oth- 
er issues as tax reform and defense 
spending. Not much attention was paid 
to the McGovern papers at first, since 
he did not seem a likely winner. 

That oversight was a mistake, as 
McGovern’s plan for changing the tax 
structure and redistributing the national 
wealth constitutes a radical economic 
scheme reminiscent of the days when 
Huey Long promised to make “every 
man a king." Among those consulted 
in its preparation: John Kenneth Gal- 
braith of Harvard and James Tobin of 
Yale, a member of John Kennedy’s 
Council of Economic Advisers. мссоу- 


ERN—IF YOU REALLY WANT THINGS TO 
CHANGE read his billboards in Massa- 
chusetts. His whole program would 


mean just that—real, profound change. 
Among its main elements: 

TAXES. McGovern claims that 40% 
of U.S. corporations paid no corporate 
income iaxes last year. (Internal Rev- 
enue Service figures for the fiscal year 
ending in June 1970, the latest avail- 
able, showed ihat 1,670,000 corpora- 
tions filed returns and 620,000 
—37%—had no taxable income and 
hence paid no tax.) McGovern would 
raise the corporation tax rate from 48% 
back to 52%, its level before the tax re- 
form of 1964. He would end invest- 
ment tax credits, tighten depreciation 
rules, and gradually eliminate the oil- 
depletion allowance, now at 22%. 
These and other changes, he estimates, 
would add some $17 billion annually 
to the federal treasury. By reducing cor- 
porate profits, they would also reduce 
dividends to stockholders. 

McGovern’s aim is to give the Gov- 
ernment a far greater voice in the uses 
to which investment is put; more of the 
profits of private industry would tend 
to be taxed away and invested instead 
as Government chooses. Such resource 
allocations would mean a different kind 
of America, more like the mixed econ- 
omies and relatively paternalistic soci- 
eties of Western Europe. This is a 
breathtaking proposition, to say the 
least, and it is going to require a lot of 
explaining before the campaign is over. 

INCOME. Anyone making over 
$50,000 a year—earned or unearned 
would have to pay 75% of the ex- 
cess in taxes, no matter what tax shel- 
ters might exist. Inheritance taxes 
would be increased, with a 77% rate 
on anything over $500,000. He had 
Originally proposed а  confiscatory 
100% tax on inheritances over $500.- 
000, but backed down when blue-col- 
lar workers in Wisconsin and Massa- 
chusetts objected that taxing anybody 

0% was un-American. Said a be- 
mused McGovern: “I don't know 
Whether people still think they will win 
а lottery or what.” He would abolish 
Welfare payments and substitute min- 
imum income grants with a maximum 
Of about $1,000 per person annually. 
All told, his redistribute-the-wealth plan 
Would shift $43 billion a year from the 
More affluent to the relatively poor. In 


tax 
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STAFFERS AT WORK IN McGOVERN'S DOWNTOWN MILWAUKEE HEADQUARTERS 
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At first, irreverence, even downright disbelief. 


a study for the Joint Economic Com- 
mittee, Economist Lester Thurow of 
M.LT. found that the gap between the 
mean annual income of the richest 5% 
of U.S. families and that of the poorest 
5% was $27,605 in 1969: it was only 
$17,057 in 1947 (using 1969 dollars). 

JOBS. A major goal is to provide em- 
ployment for every able-bodied Amer- 
ican who wants it. Says McGovern: 
“The President could relieve a lot of 
the tension between blacks and whites 
if he stopped talking about welfare chis- 
elers and said: “Look, everybody who 
wants to work Is going to have a job. 
We don't know quite yet what you'll be 
doing, but you're going to have a 
good job. And the Government is go- 
ing to guarantee employment at decent 
wages. " 

DEFENSE. To help pay for the jobs 
and other social benefits that he pro- 
poses, McGovern would cut the Pen- 
tagon budget by $32 billion over three 
years. His detailed 56-page plan earns 
good marks for thoroughness even from 
its critics. He would drop many new 
weapon systems, including the Safe- 
guard ABM and the B-1 bomber. Не 
would cut the armed forces and civil- 
ian Pentagon employees by nearly 30% 
—chopping U.S. forces in Europe from 
300,000 to 130,000. At the Pentagon, 
the comptroller's office reviewed Mc- 
Govern's proposals with deep interest, 
and noted that he failed to include in 
his alternate defense budget some $10 
billion in essential “consumable sup- 
plies’ —chietly fuels and lubricants. 
More broadly, the Brookings Institu- 
tion’s Leslie Gelb, project director of 
the Pentagon papers, says that he agrees 
with 95% of the McGovern plan but 
has two objections: 1) "The program 
does not come to grips with the prac- 
tical and political problems of putting 


that many people out of work,” and 2) 
allies might well be disconcerted by 
such drastic changes. Again. further ex- 
planations are in order. 

“A vast military colossus,” says Mc- 
Govern, "now capable of blowing up 
the world a hundred times over, is de- 
vouring two out of three of our tax dol- 
lars.” Hyperbole aside, the tax math- 
ematics are very nearly right. Federal 
revenues for the current fiscal year are 
estimated at $197 billion. Subtract $54 
billion in Social Security receipts and 
$3 billion for the highway and other 
trust funds—none of which is income 
lax revenue—and the total is $140 bil- 
lion. Add to the defense budget of $78 
billion the outlay for veterans’ benefits 
(S11 billion) and 80% of the interest 
on the national debt (516 billion); both, 
arguably, are the continuing cost of past 
wars. That puts the defense total slight- 
ly over 3100 billion, which is more than 
McGovern’s two-thirds of $140 billion. 
McGovern is not alone in his calcula- 
tions of the total cost of defense; Ar- 
thur Burns, Chairman of the Fed and 
no fan of MeGovern's, has made а sim- 
ilar analysis (TIME, July 13, 1970). 

AMNESTY. McGovern has urged that 
after the Viet Nam War is over, am- 
nesty be granted to those "who, on the 
grounds of conscience, have refused to 
participate in the Viet Nam tragedy.” 
He would not include deserters, 

EDUCATION. He wants to end use of 
the property tax to finance schools; he 
would increase federal aid to elemen- 
tary and secondary schools fivefold, to 
$15 billion. 

BUSING. The McGovern position is 
more liberal than most, and he has 
avoided serious campaigning in Florida 
and will probably avoid it in Michigan, 
where the issue is paramount. He be- 
lieves that busing may be used to 


Haridwa 


i i D as it 
achieve racial balance as long 
harms neither children’s health nor the 
educational system. “Without busing as 
а tool" he says, “desegregation will 


stop dead in its tracks." е 
Dr Mg Жүз McGovern favors "a 
federally funded, guaranteed system of 
comprehensive health insurance for all 

ns. 
HE McGovern get the Demo- 
cratic nomination, politicians hostile to 
him argue, such a sweeping program 
"could make him the Barry Goldwater 
of 1972: a candidate at the extreme of 
hisown party (albeit the other extreme), 
beloved of the more intensely ideolog- 
ical partisans, but so wildly far from 
the national center as to be totally un- 


electable. Goldwater has not missed the 
point. He ran into Democratic Nation- 
al Chairman Larry O'Brien shortly 
after McGovern's victory in Wisconsin. 
Goldwater winked and said: "Where 
you fellas headed?" Others are predict- 
ing a rout, if not of Alf Landon pro- 
portions, at least as embarrassing as 
Goldwater's own in 1964. 

One difference between Goldwater 
in 1964 and McGovern today is that 
McGovern is not widely known, and 

| 1805 not widely recognized as an ultra- 
liberal; if anything, his willingness to 
Speak out against what he calls the "es- 
tablishment center” has long been ad- 
mired even wHere his views are unpop- 
ular, (The “establishment center" is 
McGovern’s confusing phrase for the 
a who he thinks have kept Amer- 
ican society from meeting the needs of 
"the 1970s: the leaders of the military-in- 
lustrial complex and the rigid hierar- 
Chies of business and government.) Al- 
ird Lowenstein argues that a pitch for 
Кіпр things better can succeed po- 
ly. even if some of the remedies 


ennedy was doing in 
orking." McGovern 
istinction. 


Says he: "Goldwater was outside the 
mainstream, and I think I’m moving 
with the mainstream of the country. 
MeGovern is vulnerable to the 
charge that he is admired by radicals; 
unsolicited endorsements last week by 


Abbie Hoffman and Jerry Rubin of the , 


Chicago Seven were embarrassingly 
conspicuous. Senator Henry ("Scoop ) 
Jackson of Washington, a disappointed 
also-ran in the season's primaries, tore 
into McGovern viciously as “the 
spokesman for some of the most dan- 
gerous and destructive currents in 
American politics.” Obviously Presi- 
dent Nixon could give McGovern a 
hard time over his plan to cut defense 
spending; he could argue that McGov- 
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CLIMBING ABOARD ARMY AIR FORCE TRAINER IN TEXAS DURING WORLD WAR II 
To the voters, his jut-jawed populism seems fresh and frank. 


ern’s program would leave the U.S 
naked before its enemies. He could also 
remind the nation of McGovern's ad- 
venture with Henry Wallace in 1948, 
as Jackson has done. However, Nixon 
himself has come a long way since 
1948, as they must be saying in Peking 
and Moscow. 

Antiwar voters, including the 
young, are important to McGovern's 
candidacy: in the TIME/Yankelovich 
Pennsylvania survey, two-thirds of the 
voters mentioned the war as the issue 
of greatest concern to them, and it was 
an issue that worked to McGovern's 
benefit. The President is at the mercy 
of his own Viet Nam policy: so, con- 
versely, is McGovern. А 

McGovern has had trouble getting 
much support from blacks and orga- 
nized labor leaders during the primary 
campaign, largely because both are part 
of Hubert Humphrey’s natural constit- 
uency. After McGovern's Massachu- 
setts victory, however, a noticeable shift 
was on. Representative John Conyers 
of Michigan said that he would back 
McGovern, and so did Julian Bond of 
Georgia; the Rev. Jesse Jackson of Op- 
eration PUSH in Chicago noted that he 
still prefers Shirley Chisholm, but 
In Public Do 
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thinks McGovern stands the bes | 
chance to win. Jackson will campaign | 
for McGovern in Ohio and California, 
In the general election, of course, blacks 
would overwhelmingly prefer McGoy. | 
ern to Nixon. As for labor, the AFL-Clo’s | 
George Meany. a hawk, dislikes Mc- | 
Govern's views on the war United Auto | 
Workers President Leonard Woodcock, | 
once a Muskie man, may now join the 
McGovern camp; that would give Mc- | 
Govern a boost in Michigan. | 
One aspect of the McGovern cam- | 
paign that has confounded the experts | 
is McGovern's unexpected appeal to 
blue-collar workers. His triumvirate of | 
21-year-old poll takers, seniors at Har- 
vard who have formed Cambridge Sur- | 
vey Research, Inc. (TIME, May 1), first 
saw the phenomenon taking shape in 
working-class districts of. Manchester, 
N.H. It appeared again in Wisconsin 


—for example, McGovern carried the | 


blue-collar congressional district in Mil- 
waukee that contains the state's heav- 
iest concentration of Poles. Last week 
Protestant McGovern took some heav- 
ily Irish and Italian sections of Boston 
by as much as four to one—with 
the Kennedy organization scrupulously 
standing aside from the contest. 

Style. Adviser Ted Van Dyk re- | 


members a McGovern handshaking 
visit to grimy factory workers in New | 
Hampshire: “One of them stepped for- 
ward and said, “You know, Senator, 
you've made a lot of friends here to- | 
day. Muskie came through last week | 
and he shook our wrists. " In a fashion | 
reminiscent of the Kennedys, however 
different his style, McGovern has cre- 
ated a blue-collar following that might | 
otherwise go to George Wallace (sce 
box, page 18). 

McGovern has yet to be tested na- 
tionally; he has so far not been subject- 
ed to the same tough, critical scrutiny 
that is all too familiar to Teddy Ken- | 
nedy, Edmund Muskie and Hubert | 
Humphrey. He faces a possibly painful 
ideological dilemma: to build a truly na- 
tional base he may need to move to- 
ward the center, but to keep his most 
ardent following he must not stray too 
far from the striking positions he is ad- 
mired for. Already, McGovern has 
begun to modify some of those posi- 
tions, and has moved toward reconcil- 
iation with the party bosses. He has so 
far refused, for example, to join in chal- 
lenging Chicago Mayor Richard Da- 
ley's delegation to the Miami Beach 
convention. Daley has yet to be won 
over; he believes the convention will 
deadlock and Kennedy will be drafted: 

McGovern will need the pros to be 
a strong national candidate against Nix- 
on, despite the already accumulated as- 
sets of a strong staff and an extraor- 
dinary network of young volunteers 
unseen since the Kids went "clean fof 
Gene" four years ago. His senior PO 
litical adviser is. the well-connect 
Frank Mankiewicz, 47, once press sez 
retary to Robert Kennedy, master 95 
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riage, the debates go on and they swap 
points of views across the dinner table. 
She thinks their discussions may be 
changing his mind on total amnesty for 
Viet Nam draft evaders. “I feel that 
young men, on being granted amnesty, 
should be required to give a couple of 
years’ service to the country, as consci- 
entious objectors are doing. | think they 
would want to make a contribution,” 
she explains. “George is wavering on 
this, and the other day I heard him 
mention my suggestion in answer to a 
question. Maybe I’ve convinced him.” 


ELEANOR McGOVERN RELAXING AT HOME IN NORTHWEST WASHINGTON 


Mrs. McGovern says she has sensed 
that voters now look for more from can- 
didates’ wives. “I think the wives want 
to talk more about the issues, and it’s ex- 
sk me about ev- 
érything: my husband's alternative de- 
fense budget, unemployment, every- 
thing. When 1 told George about the 
kind of questions I get, he said, "I wish 
they'd ask me about the defense budget 
—I'd like to talk more about it. ~ 

The MeGoverns married during 
World War II, while he was learning to 
be a bomber pilot. She followed him 


New York's Mayor John Lindsay: "He 
is the only populist in history who plays 
squash at the Yale Club. 

McGovern's campaign manager is 
Gary Hart, 34. a young lawyer from 
Denver with a personality so akin to 
McGovern’s that he is almost his boss's 
Doppelgänger. Much of the campaign 
money has come from Max Palevsky, 
47, Los Angeles-based chairman of Xe- 
rox's executive committee, and from 


jf 
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i The Other McGovern on the Stump 
s | 
E Dear Eleanor, 
IS Needless to Say, І treasure your 
с- words, but do not jeopardize your cred- 
o | ibility or mine by making me sound too 
к, | good. 1 have, as you know, a generous 
w | measure of faults, weaknesses and er- 
с. rors. Аз De Gaulle once said: “Every 
man of action has a strong dose of ego- 
n- | tism, pride, hardness and cunning. But 
1$ | all those things will be forgiven him, in- 
to deed, they will be regarded as high qual- 
of ities, if he can make them the means to 
IT- achieve great ends.” I confess to all the 
i= faults De Gaulle describes. I only hope 
st | they can be turned to worthwhile ends. de 
in Love, George 
^ | BOUT ail George McGovern and 
he Ж his wife Eleanor know of each oth- 
il- [| er these days is what they read in the pa- 
WE pers. On the go almost daily, she has 
ek been campaigning for George very 
y- nearly as hard as he has been, and that 
on magniloquent letter to her was a gentle 
th chiding for her flow of superlatives in 
sly several speeches that he had read in the 
f local press: 
e- d Last week was typical for the candi- 
ng || date and his wife, as they each criss- 
sw I| crossed Ohio, their paths never inter- 
yr- || secting. Eleanor visited a nursing home, 
or, cut the ribbon for a new campaign head- 
t- || quarters, spoke with young campaign 
ek || workers and gave rousing talks to win 
on over party stalwarts. The towns rolled 
ег by—Ashtabula, Painesville, Warren— 
re- || and at each stop she made short, cogent 
sht || Speeches of her own devising and in her 
2 thoroughly professional style. She 
stands cool and poised before crowds 
ia- and speaks in smooth sentences, with 
ct- none of the fumbling “and-uhs” of an 
ny amateur. She looks her audiences 
>n- || squarely in the eye and, without script це! 
ert or notes, convincingly makes her case pected of them. People 
ful for George McGovern. Invariably, she 
ia exits to applause. 
to- Barely five feet tall and only 93 lbs., 
oid Mrs. McGovern, with wide sky-blue 
ОС eyes, clean good looks and tousled hair, 
148 looks younger than her 50 years. She 
a6 met George in their native South Dako- 
sis tà after besting him in a high school de- 
ifs bating match. After 28 years of mar- 
so 
al- 
а What one aide calls “the best black book . 
d In the business." Among all the young- 
on sters, Mankiewicz is an elder statesman 
vil Of the McGovern organization. He 
ed. Spends an average of seven hours a day 
be On the phone, cajoling the press, scrap- 
x ing up funds, masterminding strategy 
22 in a dozen different places. In between, 
or- he keeps tab on the state delegate hunt- 
ers ers and primary organizers and suggests 
for changes in speeches and pamphlets. His 
04 Quick wit has been of inestimable val- 


ue to McGovern. During the Wisconsin 
Primary campaign, Mankiewicz fed his 
Oss à line that scored points against 
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Henry Kimelman, 50, а businessman 
with interests in the Caribbean who has 
been McGovern's conduit to some old- 
line Democratic financial backing. 


from training base to training base until - 
he was ordered to Europe. Today they 
live in a $110,000 Japanese-style house 
that overlooks a hillside in northwest 
Washington, D.C. It is an island of se- 
renity for Eleanor, despite the campaign 
chaos. Though she loves the hurly-bur- 
ly of campaigning, she misses the quiet 
Washington evenings. watching winter- 
red sunsets from her living room while 
sipping Darjeeling tea. 

While the McGoverns are cam- 
paigning, their married daughter Ann, 
her husband Wilbur Mead and their 
two-year-old son Tim look after the 
house and the two youngest McGovern 
children, Mary, 16, and Steve, 19, and 


the family’s massive Newfoundland dog 
Atticus. Another daughter, Terry, 22, 
has taken time out from classes at the 
University of Virginia to join the 
campaign. 

As the campaigning family, togeth- 
er again in Boston on election night, 
heard the news of the Massachusetts av- 
alanche, Terry broke into tears. For the 
first time, she perceived that her father 
really might become President. Eleanor 
was more practical: "There's not even 
lime to savor a victory. We're otf the 
next morning to start all over again." 


And then there are all the kids. Tak- 
ing a lesson from MeGovern’s lifelong 
political passion for collecting. the 
names of his supporters, they move in 
droves from state to state, classifying 
prospective voters on 3 in. by 5 іп, cards — 
as 1 (committed), 2 (leaning), 3 (uncom. 
mitted) or 4 (definitely not). The effect —— 
of the army of ants is cumulative, 
the young organizers learn in one sta 
and then apply the experience they h 
gained in the next. McGovern's “f 
squad" of S0-odd volunteers, 
to 30, worked New Hampshire, W 
sin and ^ бизе! k 


election night to Ohio. Other McGovern 
workers have been quietly tilling the 
vineyards in the nonprimary ана) 
sneaking up on the courthouse pros t 
capture 7 delegates 1n Vermont, 8 In 
Idaho, 13 in Iowa, 9 in Arizona. 

The capping of all this effort should 
come early next month in California, 
where Campaign Manager Hart plans 
to do what most politicians say 15 1m- 

ossible: organize that heterogeneous 
state from the ground up. California is 
so big that the conventional political 
wisdom dictates campaigning it through 
the media. But McGovern $ operatives 
disagree. By primary time they aim to 
have at least 1,000 out-of-state volun- 
teers working with 25,000 to 50,000 
Californians, organizing the state New 
Hampshire style—except that in the 
case of California that means calling 
in person or by telephone on nearly 
2,000,000 Democratic households. 

Severe Test. The organization is 
impressive and essential, but McGov- 
ern’s ultimate strength may be that his 
jut-jawed, clean-cut prairie populism 
has a freshness and frankness that 
| matches the mood of an electorate that 

is deeply discontented with business-as- 

usual politics (see box). “Cynicism, all 

over the country, is so widespread,” 

notes a ranking Democratic Party 

worker. “It goes back eight years. I hon- 

estly think the system is being severely 

tested, and McGovern could be just the 

guy who could get elected because he 

2 talks to the basic issues. McGovern has 

ї an anti-Establishment image, and that 

has to help in the primaries or in the 
general election against Nixon.” 

Says a machine precinct worker in 
Philadelphia: “People really don’t like 
Wallace, but they want to give the Es- 
tablishment a kick in the pants.” At the 
moment, Ted Kennedy—the favorite of 
Pennsylvania voters in the TIME/Yan- 
kelovich survey, and the man most like- 
ly to break a deadlock between Hum- 

M phrey and McGovern—remains the 
| Democrat who could most effectively 
Capitalize on that sentiment, much as 

his brother tried to do in 1968. But Ken- 

nedy could also put McGovern across 

in a deadlocked convention, and he 

К Jeans strongly toward McGovern. Just 
© —when—or whether—he will endorse 
him remains uncertain, but he believes 
that Ethel’s children, busily campaign- 
ing for McGovern, are making the fam- 

— ilysentiments clear. McGovern remains 
У less Known nationally than his rivals; 
їп а sense, his showing in the primaries 
50 far is all the more impressive because 
of that. And if he becomes the Dem- 
_ ocratic nominee he will automatically 
be more widely recognized, He also has 

3 Eee ston weakness shared by most 
- left-of-center Democrats: he is wildly 
unpopular in the increasingly Repub- 
‘South. Still, on present form, 
аге going to hear a good deal 
eorge McGovern between 
Democratic National Con- 
ibe even between the con- 
ection Day, 
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The Sour, Frustrated and Volatile Vote, of E 


Perhaps not since the Depression 
has the American electorate seemed 
quite so restive and unpredictable. In 
the midst of a spring of startling pri- 
maries, the mood of the voters has often 
been bigger news than anything the can- 
didates have said or done. Clearly, the 
public's shifting predilections, opinions 
and prejudices are not only changing 
the nature of the election but also steer- 
ing the U.S. toward what may be a cru- 
cial intersection of its history. 

To monitor the changeable voter 
mood this election year, TIME has com- 
missioned Daniel Yankelovich Inc. to 
select and periodically interview mem- 
bers of a TIME Citizens Panel. The panel 
consists of 200 citizens chosen at ran- 
dom out of a carefully selected larger 
sample of 2,000 people who are a cross 
section of the national voting-age pop- 
ulation. Here is the first of seven re- 
ports on the American mood this elec- 
tion year: 


HE voters of 1972 are in a sour, 

gloomy mood based on multiple frus- 
trations. A majority of them are sick of 
the war in Viet Nam and feel that it is 
going badly. Most voters complain 
about street crimes and fear that all 
kinds of crime are increasing. They are 
angry at what they consider a still-spi- 
raling cost of living and unfair, ever-ris- 
ing taxes, while their income seems to 
be frozen. They regard busing to inte- 
grate schools as foolish. As they search 
for the causes of their malaise, they do 
not necessarily blame President Nixon. 
But they do feel that the Nixon Ad- 
ministration and party leaders lie: to 
them. They do not trust the press, ei- 
ther. The cynicism extends, surprising- 
ly, even to Nixon's celebrated summitry 
in Peking and his impending trip to 
Moscow. Most find these trips either a 
bore or downright harmful. 

At least at the moment, the voters 
feel most intensely about the war—an 
issue that only a few months ago seemed 
to have subsided. Ranking.a distant sec- 
ond to Viet Nam are taxes, . inflation, 
crime and busing—all rated about 
equally aggravating to voters. Lesser 
but still important concerns are drugs 
and the lack of credibility among po- 
litical leaders. There is a widespread 
feeling that the nation’s millions of “lit- 
Пе guys” are repeatedly being victim- 
ized by a relatively few “big guys.” 
Voter comments on all of these issues 
are rarely restrained, often angry. 


_ THE WAR. Some 70% of the pan- 
elists feel that the war has taken a turn 
for the worse, and many fear that U.S. 
involvement may continue indefinitely. 
Some base their feeling upon the re- 
newed U.S. bombing of North Viet 
Nam. When he heard the news of the 
bombing, says Robert Langmuir, a col- 


lege professor in Altadena, Calif., “I wa; | 
shouting bad words at my TV set, hop. | 
ing that someone would listen. The | 
bombing is only delaying the ending of | 
this immoral war.” To anti-Nixon pan- 

elists, the renewed raids are another | 
confirmation that Nixon is seeking mil- | 
itary victory, not a swift winding down, | 
A minority on the panel consider the | 
bombing a means to hasten the war's | 
end. “It has to be done,” contends Stan- 
ley Reed of North Andover, Mass. The 
panelists are not yet sure just what de- 
eree of U.S. disengagement will be 
needed to ease their war frustrations, | 
but they indicate that the war may be 
the major campaign issue unless Nixon 
moves more decisively to end it. “All 
during Nixon’s campaign, he promised 
to get us out,” protests Marsha Siple, a 


| 


SEPTAK REED | 


fashion designer in Menlo Park, Calif. 
“Не is doing no better than Johnson.” | 
Yet there is considerable sympathy 
for Nixon as a man trapped by Viet 
Nam. “I don't think the Communists 
are going to let us get out easily and 
peaceably, says a housewife in Raleigh, 
N.C. “I don’t think the other candidates 
would do differently than Nixon has 
done.” A minority urge even stronger 
military measures. “I think we should 
go in and fight a real war and get the 
damn thing over," says Alice Freeman. 
a California housewife. Yet the дот! 
inant plea of voters is to end the war. | 
"Im just praying it will come to an end 
—its been sickening,” says Seymour 
Schimler of Miami Beach, Fla. 


___ THE ECONOMY. Despite the Admin- 
istration’s imposition of wage and price 
controls, 70% of the panelists state thal 
they are finding it more difficult to 1) 
main financially solvent. Complains E 
Barcott, a teacher in Port Townsend: 
Wash.: “I have not received any wage} 
increases in the past 23 years, and yd! 
the cost of living has gone up. We eal 
less now—and not very good meals 
Retired people especially feel the pinch: 
"Money seems to go as quickly as JY 
get it," notes Arthur Lincoln, 77. 9 
Fresh Meadows, N.Y. Says а Bi 
burgh housewife: “I'm broke. TI" 
butcher says he's broke, The Govert 
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ment is broke. Who's got the money?" 

Two-thirds of the panelists believe 
that the economic controls are not 
working. "Important controls are left 
off; the ones that are left are ridiculous," 
complains Armand Ballaert, a construc- 
tion worker in Alpine, Calif. Adds Faye 
Richards, a Portland, Ore., housewife: 
“It is an unfair thing—no real overall 
plan " Many feel that powerful labor 
unions and big corporations benefit 
from the controls while nonunion work- 
ers and consumers suffer. 


TAXES. The nation’s tax system, 
from the local property tax to the fed- 
eral income tax, is considered unfair by 
80% of the panelists. "When I hear 
about the rich getting away with pay- 
ing little or no taxes while we middle 


‘igh, | 
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class are paying and trying so hard to 
make ends meet, I get mad,” says a Cal- 
ifornia housewife. A retired woman, 
Janet Lindo, 67, of Mineola, N.Y., "feels 
sorry for the little guy—he has to pay al- 
most everything he has in taxes." Much 
of the anger is directed at property tax- 
es. "They are too high and they're going 
higher," protests I. Gifford Ladd, of 
Wellesley, Mass. Moreover, many feel 
that they get little service in return for 
the taxes they pay. "They don't do 
enough with the tax money; you feel 
that people in government pocket the 
money themselves," complains Louis 
McDowell of Edmonds, Wash. 


BUSING. Two-thirds of the panelists 
see no advantage for either white or 
black children in busing to integrate 
Schools. “Black children are getting the 
Same education as white kids," contends 
William Septak, a white telephone in- 
Staller in Pittsburgh. "Black parents 
don't want their kids to be bused. "They 
Bet a better education in black heritage 
in a black school." Pat Gearon, an At- 
lanta housewife, has another objection: 
"I would be afraid to drive into some 
areas knowing that my children would 
Dot be in complete safety." Adds a Pitts- 
burgh housewife: "li's not democratic 
for the Government to tell you where 
{O send your children to school: Only 

% see advantages to busing. "We 
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need integrated schools—mixing of the 
Taces—not sepa rate-but-equal schools," 
contends the California professor. 


CRIME. In the eyes of 60% of the 
panelists, crime in their own areas is 
growing worse, mainly in the form of 
robberies, burglaries and muggings. “I 
used to talk to anyone who needed help 
and start conversations with anyone," 
observes Ida Moreno, a retired woman 
in Brooklyn. "However, many of my 
friends have been attacked and I, was 
robbed. Now I'm too afraid of human- 
ity." The voters have various explana- 
tions for the crime rise. "Moral stan- 
dards are very low," says Yvonne 
Morris, wife of a blue-collar worker in 
Decatur, Ga. "There's too much dis- 
content," argues Rhoda Friedberg, a 
New York City store clerk. “It’s a home 
problem—there is not enough parental 
supervision," counters Nell B. Coakley 
of Louisville, Ky. Joan Lefkowitz of 
Philadelphia sees other factors: "The 
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courts are lax. They allow criminals to 
walk the streets. Also, drugs are too 
available." 

Only a minority feel that the Nix- 
on Administration is doing enough to 
curb crime. Some point to the decline 
in crime statistics for the nation's cap- 
ital and argue that the Nixon policies 
applied there would be helpful if cop- 
ied elsewhere. But the New York con- 
struction worker insists that the Admin- 
istration mostly just talks about crime. 


DRUGS. There is much concern 
about the use of drugs. Many panelists 
sce it as a contributing cause of crime; 
others regard it less malignantly as the 
youthful substitute for an earlier gen- 
eration’s “smoking behind the barn.” As 
John Doherty, 73, of Framingham, 
Mass., views it: “Kids are unsure of 
themselves, grow up too fast and take 
drugs.” John Septak has a more sym- 
pathetic attitude. "We're looking for an 
answer to what life is, and everything 
seems to fail. We have no answers, SO 
we look to drugs for an answer. 


SUMMITRY. Roughly half of the pan- 
elists consider Nixon’s trip to Peking 
a mistake, wasteful or unproductive. 
“Nixon took a long trip that didn't do 
anything,” argues Camelis Gallagher, 
18, of Corpus Christi, Texas. “We don’t 
know the Chinese well.” says Alice 
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Freeman. “I don't trust them. Nixon 
shouldn't have gone.” An Opposing view 
was expressed by Robert Ritter, a Lake 
Charles, La., teacher: “The best thing. 
between two nations like China and the 
US. is communication, even if it is not 
all that peaceful." Some panelists feel 
that whatever the U.S. might have 
gained in easing tensions with Commu- 
nist powers was wiped out by the re- 
newal of bombing in North Viet Nam. 
Insists Mary Ann Schueller of Phila- 
delphia: "Since we bombed Hanoi, the 
trip was wasted." 

The attitude toward Nixon's im- 
pending trip to Moscow is mostly ho- 
hum. “I don't care whether he goes or 
not," says Dominic Greco, of Dayton. 
"I don’t think it makes a difference, be- 
cause one day Russia is with us and the 
next day they're against us.” 
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CREDIBILITY. A majority of the pan- 
el are skeptical about much of what they 
hear from the President, journalists, pol- 
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iticians and labor leaders. Many on the 
panel doubt that Nixon has told the 
truth about Viet Nam or that his Ad- 
ministration is believable when it 
contends that large contributions to the 
Republican Party do not influence Gov- 
ernment decisions. They distrust labor 
leaders’ statements about the economy 
and reporters comments about the 
news, especially those made on televi- 
sion. They doubt that Governor Wal- 
lace really puts the interests of "the lit- 
tle man” ahead of his own self-interest, 

Moreover, the voters of 1972 dem- 
onstrate a lack of confidence in the way 
U.S. democracy is now functioning. 
They doubt that the Government re- 
flects the views and represents the in- 
terests of the majority of Americans. 
They do not believe that the two-party 
system leads to the election of the best 
possible man to the White House. There 
is, however, at least one man they tend 
to trust more than these now in high of- 
fice or running for President, Half the 
panel has confidence in Ralph Nader 
and the charges he levels at Govern- 
ment and business in behalf of consum- 
ers and environmentalists. 

Yet the general skepticism has i 
limits. A dominant 75% of the vo: 
still believe in a venerable Ameri 
canon. They agree that “it is still 


sible to get ahead if you are willing 
work hard and stick. sere 
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KLEINDIENST AT COMMITTEE HEARING 
Quite a performance. 


THE ADMINISTRATION 
Clearing Kleindienst 


The Jongest Senate confirmation 
hearings in history came to an anti- 
climactic end last week. By a seeming- 
ly routine vote of 11 to 4, the Senate 
Judiciary Committee cleared the nom- 
ination of Richard Kleindienst as At- 
torney General for consideration by the 
Senate. 

Thus, after two months of confusing 
and contradictory testimony about the 
Justice Department’s motives for set- 
tling antitrust cases against ITT out of 
court. only four committee members 
changed their minds about Kleindienst's 
fitness for office. Democratic Senators 
Edward Kennedy. John Tunney. Birch 
Bayh and Quentin Burdick this time 
voted no. But their Democratic col- 
leagues, Chairman James Eastland, 
Sam Ervin, Philip Hart and Robert 
Byrd stood pat on aye. 

Despite the decisive vote, a bitter 
debate over confirmation is expected on 
the Senate floor, although Kleindienst 
probably will win. The messy affair has 
tainted many of the witnesses who ap- 
peared before the committee, leaving a 
number of moderate and liberal Repub- 
licans uneasy about voting for confir- 
mation, But the party stakes are high, 
and Democratic opponents do not ex- 
pect enough С.О,Р. defections to de- 
feat Kleindienst. 

Amnesia. The committee Demo- 
€rats had one last inconclusive shot at 
Kleindienst on the final day of the hear- 
ings. They quizzed him mainly about a 
revelation that Presidential Assistant 
Peter Flanigan made in a letter fast 
week to the committee, Flanigan wrote 
that hé had discussed the ITT cases with 
Kleindienst privately at least three 
times. Kleindienst had earlier denied 


discussing the matter with Flanigan. 
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Kleindienst was relaxed and confi- 
dent in his appearance this time—in 
sharp contrast to his nervousness when 
first asked about the ITT affair by the 
committee in March. It was quite a per- 
formance for the nation’s chief law en- 
forcement officer. He displayed a high- 
ly elusive memory, repeatedly answer- 
ing with such phrases as "I dont recall 
...it made no impression on my mem- 
ory ... l've got the haziest recollection 

it just doesn't stand out in my 


memory." 


REPUBLICANS 
Miami Beach Bingo 


Even as the Democrats set them- 
selves to the task of selecting a pres- 
idential candidate, the Republicans 
were thrust into the quandary of choos- 
ing a new convention site, Until recent- 
ly, G.O.P. leaders were busily making 
plans for an Aug. 21 convention in San 
Diego. But a massive problem soon 
' eropped up in the person of Peter Gra- 
ham, 42, new operator of the San Diego 
International Sports Arena, where the 
convention was to have been held. 

A Vancouver, B.C. businessman 
and archetypal eccentric millionaire. 
Graham took a 45-year lease on the 
sports palace last August. He promptly 
canceled a production of Jesus Christ 
Superstar, a guaranteed drawing card, 
because, he said, he was a "Christian." 
Last November, on the day he was to 
sign the original $49,000 rental contract 
with Republican organizers, he showed 
up one hour and 20 minutes late, then 
buried his face in his hands and told 
his startled audience, "I just can't go 
through with it today." The contract 
was eventually signed and then rene- 
gotiated for $75,000 to provide for an 
additional week that the Republicans 
had requested. 

It soon became apparent to the 
G.O.P. that the cost of installing the 
temporary facilities for delegates and 
the press would run close to $1,000,000. 
On top of that, Graham began to insist 
that the G.O.P. invest heavily in per- 
manent.structures such as a new ticket 
booth; two permanent television anchor 
booths and a closed-circuit television- 
monitor system. That would have 
brought the total cost of the conven- 
tion to around $1.5 million. Richard L. 
Herman, vice chairman of the party's 
committee on arrangements, finally 
blew up. Graham refused to budge. As 
he blandly explained last week: “I didn't 
seek the convention. The Republicans 
are the guide dogs of their own des- 
пу. One Administration official pith- 
ily summed up the sentiments of frus- 
trated Republicans: "Graham is an 
absolute nut.” 

With Graham compounding their 
already complex problems, such as lo- 
cal fund raising, hotel space and the 
shadow of the ITT affair, the Repub- 
licans reluctantly abandoned San 
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Diego. Richard Nixons “lucky city» 

and sentimental first choice. The lop. 

ical alternative seemed to be Miami 

Beach, where the Democrats will cau. 

cus beginning July 10. An immediate 

problem was a Buick dealers’ conven. 

tion, slated for the August slot the Re- 

publicans were loath to change. Buick 
quickly agreed to move, and will likely 
end up in San Diego, where the pre- 
vailing joke round town 15 Wouldn't 
you really rather have a Buick? Miami 
Beach officials were reluctant to offer 
the Republicans a bid, possibly because 
they thought they were simply being 
used as a lever to reduce Graham's: 
price. Florida's perturbed Governor 
Reubin Askew met with Miami Beach 
city leaders last week to iron out the 
difficulties. 

They were legion. Many of the 
area's senior citizens seemed convinced 
that radical youths would descend upon 
their sunny fastness and murder them 
in their beds. Before the meeting. OI- 
iver Bright, president of the Greater 
Miami Crime Commission, issued a 
somewhat shrill statement claiming that 
the area faces a grave "crime crisis" if 
Miami Beach is host to back-to-back na- 
tional political conventions. The state- 
ment said in part: “The likelihood of 
100,000 or more militants. demonstra- 
tors and hippies camping on the beach, 
in the parks and on the streets for six 
weeks could be disastrous for our po- 
lice agencies." 

Governor Askew tried to allay some 
fears by assuring the crime commission 
and the Chamber of Commerce that 
Miami Beach would receive the full co- 
operation of the Federal Government 
—which probably means anything up 
to and including troops in the event of 
a disturbance. Despite the anxieties that 
remained, it is doubtful that Miami 
Beach will resist the pressures of the Ad- 
ministration and the Governor. 


DAVE LOOY 


BUSINESSMAN PETER GRAHAM 


Quite an eccentric. 
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The McCarvilles filed suit against 
the Air Force, asking $87,758 in dam- 
ages resulting from the crash. The Tjer- 
nagels claimed damages amounting to 
$112,000. Though federal authorities 
gave the McCarvilles $2,000 and 
the Tjernagels $5,000 in “emergency 
funds,” they argued that the planes 
—and the responsibility—belonged to 
the states of Iowa and Wisconsin. Iowa 
replied that the National Guard planes 
Were on federally approved missions 
when the crashes occurred, thus mak- 
ing the Federal Government account- 
able. As the haggling continued, the two 
families settled into makeshift quarters 
=the McCarvilles in a 16-ft. by 14-ft. 
chicken coop and the Tjernagels in a 
rented house. 

Finally, after three years of frustrat- 
Ing negotiations, Iowa Governor Rob- 
ert Ray cut through the red tape by de- 
Mising a neat bureaucratic stroke of his 
Own. In his capacity as commander in 
chief of the Iowa National Guard, Ray 
Ordered all of its 95 aircraft and 1,625 
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ever. Federal agents have learned that 
at least eight more Mafiosi have been 
marked for death. The toll might al- 
ready have been higher if a massive raid 
by eight carloads of FBI men and New 
York state troopers last week had not 
temporarily disarmed at least part of 
one of the gangs. 

The agents surprised four members 
of the Joseph Colombo family and the 
girl friend of one of them as they left 
their lavish horse-farm hangout 100 
miles north of Manhattan. The prize 
catch was Alphonse (“Alley Boy") Per- 
sico, whose brother Carmine ("The 
Snake") still seems to be directing the 
Colombo war against the Gallos from 
his Atlanta Penitentiary cell. 

On the farm, agents seized an ar- 
senal of a dozen rifles, two shotguns, 
hundreds of rounds of ammunition and 
some 40 fireworks bombs, Police the- 
orize that the bombs, which look and 
sound like hand grenades, were to be 
used to flush the Gallos out of their 
Brooklyn stronghold. Then they would 
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state of the costs of prosecution by find- 
ing him first. 


CARLO GAMBINO AFTER 1970 ARREST 


The recent Jefferson-Jackson Day 
dinner in Indianapolis brought out some 
fine literary ruffles and flourishes. Sen- 
ator Birch Bayh gave а deft demonstra- 
tion of cliché clustering with his char- 
acterization of "a rubber-stamp candi- 
date chosen by the vested interests in 
a smoke-filled room.” Senator Vance 
Hartke offered some introspective meta- 
physics: "What must we seem 10 the 
deeper inner selves of ourselves?" And 
State Democratic Chairman Gordon St. 
Angelo, when asked if he was trying to 
gel Teddy Kennedy to run for President, 
showed old Mrs. Malaprop a thing or 
iwo: “I havent made any оу ations to 
him, and he hasn't made any to me." 
B 
It was all-star week at the U.S. Pa- 
role Board. Yes. said the board. to pa- 
role applications from 1) Bobby Baker, 
43. the onetime protégé of Lyndon B. 
Johnson who has served 15 months of a 
one-lo-three-year sentence for theft, in- 
come tax evasion and conspiracy to de- 
fraud the Government; 2) Dr. Martin 
Sweig, 50, an assistant to former House 
Speaker John W. McCormack who has 
served nine months of a 43-month sen- 
tence for perjury. bribery and conspir- 
acy in procuring military discharges: 
3) Anthony De Angelis, 56. who has 
served seven years of a 20-year sentence 
for his $150 million financial swindle 
with nonexistent vegetable oil. No, said 
the board. to the application of Pub- 
lisher Ralph Ginzburg, 42. who has 
served two months of his three-year sen- 
tence for sending pornography through 
the mails in the promotion campaign 
he devised for his publications, notably 
the now defunct Eros. 
B 
There is nothing like an infusion of 
royalty to raise money for a good cause. 
Princess Alexandra of Kent, cousin of 
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th Il, lent her aristocratic 
dinner dance al Manhat- 
Hotel. and the infu- 
sion was further strengthened by the 
presence of Film Star Cary Grant. The 
result was a happy stamping ground for 
some 1.200 of New York's upward mo- 
bility set and a gratifying take for Va- 
riety Clubs International, which aids 
handicapped and needy children. 
п 
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One brunette beauty who talks 
tough to cops and gets away with it is 
Empress Farah of Iran. Her country's po- 
lice are “ill-mannered and inconsider- 
ate. she told them to their collective 
face in a speech at the police academy, 
“They show unnecessary favor to royal 
motorcades and owners of large. lux- 
urious cars." Later she explained that 
"often when we are passing by. police- 
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men push people—including children 
—away in their attempt to serve us. This 
is no service.” The police brass said that 
the royal remarks would be noted care- 
fully. The police cadets cheered. 
п 
"I am very nervous, but also excit- 
еа) said Actress Mia Farrow on the 
point of making her British stage debut 
in J.M. Barrie's Mary Rose with а rep- 
ertory troupe in Manchester. Mia's two- 
year-old twin boys will be staying with 
her. but if Husband Andre Previn wants 
to see the play, he will have to sneak 
into the theater. “I have a horror of any- 
one | admire watching me act,” says 
Mia. "I have made him promise not to 
let me know when he comes.” Does this 
presage more footlights in her future? 
Well . . . “I'd love to play Viola in 
Twelfth Night c Abeer M M 
'welfth Night and Strindberg's Miss Ju- 
lie—and of course I 
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AFRICA—PHOTO TRENDS 


EARTHA KITT ON A CAPETOWN BEACH 


A black girl a hit in South Africa? 
America's Eartha Kitt, currently on tour 
there, is a lithe and lively success m 
apartheid-land. The black singer from 
North, S.C.. is putting up with the South 
African law that segregates her audi- 
ences because, she says. "Communica- 
tion is better than isolation. 1 would 
rather take from the aflluent whites and 
make prices lower for nonw hites and 
leave part of my earnings in this coun- 
try for the education of nonwhites.’ 

B 


George Wallace and his pretty wife, 
Cornelia, make for some lively domes- 
tic dialogue on the campaign trail. "Get 
on over there and get me a pecan pie." 
said George at a roadside restaurant, 
and she did. But later. Cornelia evened 


it up when a reporter asked her if she | 


makes political speeches. “No,” she re- 


plied, “and if I ever do, ГЇЇ make them 


for myself—not anybody else.” At an- 

other stop, Cornelia was telling how 

George’s suits are given to him by a 

clothing company. Glowering. George 

denied wearing free suits. Cornelia in- | 
sisted that he had one on right then. 

d 2 

ч It is a lucky coincidence, says Мох: 
іе Producer Martin Gosch, that The 
Godfather has burst upon the movie 
going world just ten years after Lucky LY 
ciano gasped his last in the Naples ait 
port. When Lucky suffered his fata 
coronary, he and Gosch were discussing 
a movie of the mobster's life—a mov! 
that Gosch agreed would not be made 
for ten years. Now the ten years are up 
and Gosch plans to start shooting nest 
year. "This man was No. I, the king: | 
pin, probably one of the most comP e 
personalities that ever lived," he says 

"He designed the rackets. He pu! y 

gether a modus pperandi that @ 
have stood the president of Genel 
Motors in good stead, But he had 98 
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Methodist Malaise 


The United Methodist Church is a 
case of a great American success story 
that is going bad. Once a movement that 
leaped like brush fire along the 19th 
century frontier, the U.M.C. has suf- 
fered a net loss of 518,000 members in 
the past four years—the biggest of any 
church in U.S. history. Over a longer 
time span Sunday school attendance has 
slid by one-fourth, the once-prized for- 
eign missionary force by one-fifth. A re- 
cent survey by U.M.C. program plan- 
ners found that grass-roots Methodists 
bitterly distrust church officials. 

At the church's General Conference 
in Atlanta, which wound up last week, 
Ohio Bishop F. Gerald Ensley identified 
"the decline of Christian belief" as the 
cause of much of the Methodist malaise. 
Ensley's address, which was endorsed 
by all 95 bishops, said the church con- 
tains many “wistful skeptics,” some of 
whom ere clergymen. “Probably not for 
centuries has the witness of Christian 
people on ultimate questions been so 
hesitant and uncertain.” The Articles of 
Religion of Methodist Founder John 
Wesley. for instance, stated that Jesus 
arose bodily (rom the grave. But a 1965 
poll showed that only 49% of the Meth- 
odist clergy believe this any more. 

Docirinal Diversity. When the 
Methodists merged with the smaller, 
more conservative Evangelical United 
Brethren in 1968, the new United Meth- 
odist Church set up a commission to 
sort out what it believes. Commission 
Chairman Albert Outler told the Atlan- 
ta conference that the denomination 
displays "a bewildering spectrum of 
doctrinal diversity. Somewhere in the 
United Methodist Church there is some- 
body urging every kind of theology still 
alive. And not a few that are dead." 

The Outler commission's solution 
qualifies the traditional creeds—Wes- 
ley's Articles and the E.U.B. Confession 
of Faith—with explanatory statements 
Warning that they should be interpreted 
within their historical context. The 
Statements maintain that Wesley and 
the E.U.B. patriarchs made “doctrinal 
pluralism” a major tenet and held to 
only a basic core of Christian truth—but 
the statements stop short of specifying 
what that core was. 4 ] 

Unruffled in approving this major 
doctrinal adjustment, the Atlanta del- 
€gates poured most of their energy into 
а major overhaul of Methodism's lab- 
yrinthine system of national agencies. 
The other emotional issue was a State- 
Ment of Social Principles designed to 
Update the venerable Methodist Social 

reed and its E.U.B. counterpart. Here 
the conference cut back a relatively lib- 
eral draft version to fairly traditional 
lines. Where the proposed text said 
Merely that sex is “most clearly? favor- 
able within marriage, the final version 
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avoids any implied endorsement of non- 
marital sex. Where the proposed text af- 
firmed that homosexuals are “persons 
of sacred worth.” the conference add- 
ed an amendment specifying that the 
practice of homosexuality remains “in- 
compatible with Christian doctrine.” 
The conference also upheld the tradi- 
tional ban on gambling, but made ab- 
stinence from alcohol a commendable 
personal choice, not a requirement. 

Could the Atlanta delegates have 
done more to revitalize modern Meth- 
odism by liberalizing their social prin- 
ciples as much as their doctrine? A 
forthcoming book by a prominent Unit- 
ed Methodist suggests not. In Why Con- 
servative Churches Are Growing (Har- 
per & Row), Dean Kelley, director for 
civil and religious liberty of the Nation- 
al Council of Churches, argues that re- 
ligions exist essentially to explain the 
meaning of human existence in ultimate 
terms. Successful religious movements, 
he finds, maintain a high profile of un- 
shakable beliefs, exclusiveness, strict 
discipline, zeal; and a distinct code of 
behavior. A classic case was the early 
Methodist movement, which achieved 
social power through fervent piety and 
preaching, and puritanical rules. 

Trouble sets in, writes Kelley, when- 
ever political or other issues supplant 
such stringent concerns. The recent 
mainstream Protestant formula—be 
tolerant, ecumenical, relevant—he de- 
scribes as a formula for failure. Once a 
church lapses into such an approach, 
as the United Methodist Church has, 
Kelley maintains that a decline in num- 
bers and influence is inevitable. 


T 
Tidings 

> Topic A around the Vatican 
these days is whether Pope Paul VI will 
resign when he reaches age 75 on Sept. 
26. In 1966 Paul urged that bishops re- 
tire at 75. Shortly thereafter, he titil- 
lated papal observers with an odd pil- 
grimage to the castle associated with 
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A culture symbolized, or a faith insulted? 
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Pope Celestine V, who quit the papacy 
in 1294 after only five months in office, 
Within the past month, two Rome week- 
lies have primed the speculation. 
L'Espresso ran a poll of Curia Opinions 
on whether Paul would step down (65% 
said по), and Л Mondo suggested wag- 
gishly that an unnamed cardinal was 
making book on the question. There are 
good reasons for Paul's retirement to 
be doubtful. For one thing, it would tend 
to reduce the office of Christ's Vicar 
on Earth by giving it a Protestant-style, 
temporal term. For another, what is 
there for a Pope emeritus to do? Cel- 
estine planned to retire to a monastery, 
but his successor imprisoned him in his 
castle until his death. 

» Speculation about retirement 
also surrounds the leader of world An- 
glicanism, the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury. Most of his predecessors have 
held, Pope-like, to their posts until 
death. But the previous archbishop, 
Geoffrey Fisher, resigned in 1961 right 
after one of his great achievements. the 
historic visit to Pope John XXIII. In- 
cumbent Archbishop Michael Ramsey, 
67. is rumored to be considering.a sim- 
ilar move if this week's Anglican Synod 
approves his dream of a merger with 
the Methodists in Great Britain. The 
merger failed once before to achieve the 
necessary 75% approval, however, and 
prospects this time look little better. 

> For more than four years, the 
Bank of Korea has sought a design for 
its forthcoming 10,000-won ($25) note 
that would symbolize Korea's cultural 
heritage. The bank recently released 
pictures of its choice: an engraving of 
à sitting Buddha on one side and a fa- 
mous Buddhist temple on the other. 
"Discrimination? howled South Ko- 
rea’s 2.5 million Christians, 2 million 
Confucianists and 1.5 million members 
of splinter sects. The Christians charged 
that the design violated the spirit of a 
law prohibiting a state religion. Most of- 
fended of all, however, were the nation’s 
+ million Buddhists, who consider it an 
insult to link the Buddha to something 
as crass as cash. Last week President 
Chung Hee Park ordered the bank to re- 
design the note. 
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Retardation: Hope and Frustration 


ROM the moment Tracy was born, 

Arthur and Claudia Albertsen of 
Chicago knew something was wrong. 
The doctor kept saying, that delivery 
had been normal; nurses, who usually 
bustle cheerfully around a new moth- 
er, were strangely silent. Says the moth- 
er now; “Tracy came into the world not 
fully completed. She is literally missing 
part of her brain.” The victim of a chro- 
mosomal abnormality. Tracy suffers 
from what doctors call "profound" 
mental retardation. At 21 months, she 
can neither walk nor feed herself, nor 
Say the few words that most children 
her age have begun to utter. Her life ex- 
pectancy is short. — 

For James and Clara Leonard of 
Sacramento, Calif.. the crushing news 
was years in coming. Their son, Jim- 
my. now 15. seemed normal at birth. 
butthen developed slowly. When he en- 
tered kindergarten. teachers urged the 
Leonards to take Jimmy and his young- 
er brother. who was showing the same 
signs of mental dullness, to a hospital 
for evaluation. Doctors who examined 
the boys could find no sure cause for 
their condition. They had no doubts, 
however, about the diagnosis: both are 
"moderately" retarded and in need of 
long-term special training. 

Tracy Albertsen and the Leonard 
boys represent two of the faces of men- 
tal retardation. Children like Tracy owe 
their affliction to detectable organic 
imperfections; those like the Leonards 
suffer from retardation of uncertain 
origin. Together they constitute a 
wrenching problem for all segments of 
society, According to the President's 
Committee on Mental Retardation, 3% 
of the population under the age of 65 
—close to 6,000,000 Americans—suffer 
some degree of retardation. Every five 
minutes in the U.S. a child is born who 
will eventually be classified as retarded, 

Social Price. The impact is enor- 
mous. scarring both individuals and 
Ше, families. Nor does it spare the 
country's image of itself as an enlight- 
ened society. The total annual cost in 


_ the U.S. for the care and education of 


the mentally retarded comes to more 
than $6 billion, a figure that is both 
large and inadequate. The social price 
15 even higher. Because society has pro- 
vided few alternatives, some 200.000 
Victims pass their lives in institutions 
that for the most part are unfit for hu- 


— mans, Many of the rest exist in a twi- 


world that they can understand 
if at all, casualties of indifference 
topportunities. 

Perhaps the cruelest fact of retar- 
f Js that many cases could be pre- 
vented or significantly helped with the 
- application of present Knowledge. The 
Past decade has witnessed the beginning 


of a revolution in this field, Public at- 
titudes toward retardation have never 
been more understanding, thanks large- 
ly to the efforts of the parents of the re- 
tarded to bring the problem out of the 
closet. and the support of the late John 
Kennedy. He and his family gave the 
cause respectability by publicly ac- 
knowledging that his sister Rosemary. 
now 53, is. retarded. J.F.K. also pushed 
through legislation for research and 
training in the field. Scientific advances 
in diagnosis, treatment and prevention 
have kept pace with evolving social at- 
titudes. Dr. John O'Brien, head of the 
department of neurosciences at the Uni- 
versity of California in San Diego, be- 
lieves that "we may have seen more an- 
swers in recent years in this field than 
in any other in medicine.” 

This explosion of Knowledge has yet 
to produce much practical fallout for 
the majority of today's retardation vic- 
tims, or for those who will soon be born. 
While diagnostic techniques have im- 
proved, making earlier recognition pos- 
sible more often, inadequate medical 
and educational services still prevent 
many children from getting expert help 
soon enough to make a difference. 
Though more physicians, educators and 
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psychologists have become interested; 
the subject recently, many who wer 
trained years ago are still unskilled in 
dealing with the child and counselin 


his parents. The development of anti. ' 
biotics and the rapid improvement ig | 


procedures that save the lives of sick in. 
fants, meanwhile, have allowed more of 
the retarded to survive childhood. Thus 
their number is likely to increase, at 
least for the short term 

Cultural Causes. Though there are 
more than 200 known causes, the dis- 
ability can be divided into two broad 
but somewhat arbitrary categories 

The first group consists mainly of 
people rated as sev erely or profoundly 
retarded—those with IQs ranging from 
30 down. Usually these people, like Tra- 
cy Albertsen. have clearly detectable 
physical flaws. Some suffer from chro- 
mosomal abnormalities, such as Down's 
syndrome, or mongolism. Others have 
genetic problems such as phenylketo- 
nuria (PKU). a condition caused by lack 
of an essential enzyme. Still others ac- 
quire congenital infections like syphilis 
or are affected by German measles con- 
tracted by the mother. í 

The second group is:made up most- 
ly of those called moderately and mild- 
ly retarded. with IQs of between 30 and 
75. They are for the most part medical 
mysteries. like the Leonard brothers, 
who appear to have no physical defects. 
Some have suffered birth injuries that 
produce slight brain damage, the effects 
of which appear years later. Most seem 
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AND DRAWING LESSON AT NEW YORK’S KENNEDY CENTER 


The long search for antidotes to poverty's poisonous effects on the mind. 


to be casualties of their environment, 
starting with the womb, their disabilities 
the result of a congeries of medical, cul- 
tural and economic causes, 

Cat's Gry. Science at present un- 
derstands the more serious forms of re- 
tardation better than the less serious 
ones. Chromosomal problems like mon- 
golism or cri-du-chat (cats ery) syn- 
drome, which leaves an infant with a 
partially developed head and brain and 
à peculiar mewing voice, can be spot- 
ted almost immediately after birth 

None of these severe conditions can 
yet be cured. But as a result of recent sci- 
entific developments, many can be pre- 
vented. German measles, responsible 
for the birth of many retarded infants, 
has been nearly eliminated thanks to a 
nationwide immunization campaign. 
PKU's effects can be checked by a spe- 
cial diet if the defect is immediately 
identified; 43 states now require a PKU 
lest at birth. Doctors can recognize the 
chromosomal flaw that causes mongol- 
ism and 27 of the genetic quirks known 
to cause retardation. More important, 
they can diagnose these in the fetus by 
amniocentesis. A needle is inserted into 
the uterus to draw off a sample of the 
fluid in which the fetus floats. The ma- 
terial is analyzed for extra or missing 
chromosomes or absent enzymes. 

The procedure has been performed 
Оп thousands of women so far and is re- 
garded as safe and effective. If it re- 
veals a flaw early enough in pregnancy, 
the parents then have the option of 
abortion. Amniocentesis is elaborate 
and expensive, However, it should be 
Considered whenever there is an unusu- 
ally high risk of retardation or other dis- 
Ability. For instance, women over 35 are 
Our times as likely to have mongoloid 
children as younger mothers. If all old- 
r pregnant women were tested and 
Would agree to abortion where warrant- 
Cd the incidence of mongolism could 

© Cut in half, If genetic counseling be- 
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comes a widespread practice and relat- 
ed medical services become generally 
available, retardation resulting from 
other known, hereditary causes could 
be sharply reduced. 

That Kind of defect, however, ac- 
counts for only about 20% of the re- 
tarded in the U.S. For the other 802%, 
who are functionally rather than phys- 
ically retarded, physicians can rarely 
find precise causes. A growing number 
of experts believe that this nonspecific, 
generally milder form of retardation, 
the primary symptom of which is poor 
intellectual performance, is a socioeco- 
nomic disease, While genetic, chromo- 
somal and hereditary causes occur with 
about the same frequency in all racial 
and economic groups, retardation of un- 
known origin is nearly ten times more 
likely to occur among the poor, black 
and Spanish-speaking in the U.S. than 
among the white and affluent. 

The reasons are not racial, accord- 
ing to Dr. Robert Cooke, chief of pe- 
diatrics at Johns Hopkins Medical Cen- 
ter in Baltimore. Says Cooke: "Intelli- 
gence is controlled by so many genes 
that it would be biologically impossible 
to allocate an aggregation of these by 
race. Since the genetic pattern is essen- 
tially the same for all races, we must as- 
sume that any differences in intelligence 
are environmental.” 

The poor tend to be less healthy and 
get less prenatal care. An estimated 
30% of America’s expectant mothers 
get no medical attention at all. and these 
are nearly all daughters of poverty. 
Their children are more likely to be 
born prematurely, to contract serious 
diseases during infancy and to suffer 
from malnutrition during the first three 
years of life, when 80% of all brain 
growth takes place. Doctors and edu- 
cators agree that language, words as a 
key to handling ideas, is the sine qua 
non of intelligence. Yet the children of 
the poor, white or black, are less likely 
ruku 
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than middle-class youngsters to get the 
intellectual stimulation essential to their 
mental development. Some parents in 
urban and rural ghettos still follow what 
Mrs. Mary Robinson. director of Bal- 
timore's Martin Luther King Center for 
Parents and Children. calls a "slave tra- 
dition" in child rearing, which inhibits 
the development of language ability. 
"We teach our kids to be quiet and not 
to bother us and not to bother every- 
one else.” says Mrs. Robinson. "We had 
to do this in order to survive, but we 
don't have to do it any more. It's kill- 
ing us.” 

Bedlam Approach. Because most 
environmentally retarded children de- 
velop physically at a normal rate, par- 
ents often fail to realize that the young- 
sters' minds are not keeping pace. 
Compensatory programs must be start- 
ed early if they are to be effective. But 
most children of this type are not di- 
agnosed until they have entered school, 
and many schools are inadequately 
equipped to deal with them. As a re- 
sult, the child not only fails to catch 
up. but is likely to fall further and fur- 
ther behind those of his age. If he be- 
comes mentally disturbed as well, he 
may be put in an institution. More like- 
ly, he will simply drop out of school to 
enter a labor market that has fewer and 
fewer jobs for the unskilled. 

Whatever the cause and whenever 
it is made, a diagnosis of retardation 
can be a preface to tragedy. Nervous 
breakdowns, divorce, suicide and even 
homicidal tendencies are believed to be 
more common among the parents of the 
retarded than in families without the 
proolem. Many parents predictably 
blame—and pity—themselves. One of 
the most difficult decisions is whether 
to keep the child or have him "put 
away.” For some, an institution is the 
only answer; the burdens of home care 
are simply too great, the impact on the 
family too disruptive. Others, to whom 
that prospect is intolerable, frequently 
find good alternative care unavailable. 

Most parents and specialists now re- 
alize that the typical large state-run cus- 
todial institution must be regarded as 
the very last resort. Even in states that 
have relatively progressive policies to- 
ward the treatment of retardation, such 
facilities are Hogarthian reflections of a 
Bedlam approach to the problem. They 

are chronically short of funds and per- 
sonnel, do little to train the more seri- 
ously afflicted and can rarely maintain 
even minimal standards of hygiene. One 
example is New York’s Willowbrook 
State School on Staten Island. where а 
cutback in state appropriations recently 
caused conditions to deteriorate to the 
crisis point (TIME, Feb. 14). Talking 
about the care in state custedial institu- 
tions generally, Willowbrook Director 
Jack Hammond says: "It's inhuman, 
We're treating the mentally retarded as 
if they have somehow offended society.” 
There is now a consensus "abe 
concept symbolized by the w- 
brooks of the U.S. has failed on all. 
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counts. that even if more funds were 
available for them. they would merely 
become slightly less dismal warehouses 
for society s rejects. Nor are private 1n- 
stitutions a feasible alternative for the 
vast majority of families: fees run from 
$3.600 to $8.000 a year. Most experts 
have concluded that all but the most 
seriously afflicted are best served by 
normal surroundings. This means living 
Li at home and having access to training 
| and treatment, or living in small. res- 
idences where close. personal attention 
is provided. | 

Such àn approach requires large 
amounts of money and expertise. and 
some states have begun to supply both. 
In 1966 Massachusetts passed the Com- 
munity Mental Health Act, which set 
up regional boards to evaluate needs 
and plan facilities. Says Dr. Milton 
Greenblatt. the state's commissioner of 
mental health; "We're trying to phase 
down the institutions and close the 
snake pits." One large facility has been 
closed while the patient load at others 
has been reduced. The Hathorne State 
School. a new center serving a region 
with a population of 900.000. provides 
in- and outpatient services, day care and 
community residences. 

Name Game. Nebraska, Georgia 
and Illinois have built community fa- 
cilities where the retarded who contin- 

| ue 10 live at home сап be helped. No 
Í other state has gone as far as Califor- 
nia, which in 1971 created a network 
| of comprehensive medical and educa- 
|i ional facilities designed to supply a 
i complete range of services for some 
200,000 retarded. These centers provide 
Ё diagnosis and continued counseling at 
| no cost, and guide parents to the best 
LM available training programs. They also 
MM help to find foster homes for children 
t whose parents cannot care for them. 
| Baltimore's John Е. Kennedy Insti- 
tute for Habilitation of the Mentally 
and Physically Handicapped Child, one 
of 27 university-affiliated research fa- 
cilities created under a 1966 federal law. 
brings together pediatricians, psychia- 
2 irisis. speech and hearing specialists. 
à The institute puts children through 
complete physical and psychological 
examinations and tests for learning and 
perceptual disabilities before staff mem- 
A bers meet with parents to set what Dr. 
Robert Haslam, the institute's director, 
calls “realistic goals for their habilita- 
tion.” It also provides in- and outpa- 
tent services for 140 children. Similar 
| programs are carried out at the Devel- 
opmental Evaluation Clinic at Chil- 
dren's Hospital Medical.Center in Bos- 
ton, whose director, Dr. Allen Crocker, 
- believes that almost every retarded 
can be helped in some way. He 
s much of his time training par- 
‘fils to accept the retarded as human be- 
— ings. Parents must also learn not lo give 
es pie Joseph and Jean Paulsen of 
oe 


ago were told that their son Don- 
would never sit up or walk, let alone 
Г I. They were urged to put 
tution. Instead the Paul- 
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WORKSHOP AT HATHORNE SCHOOL 
A right to education. 


sens kept him home and worked with 
him themselves so that Donny. 15, now 
not only walks, but dresses and feeds 
himself. Even mongoloids, once written 
off as hopeless cases, can be trained or 
educated to some degree. 

Doctors at the Fairview State Hos- 
pital in Costa Mesa, Calif., have adapt- 
ed a musical teaching method to help 
develop language skills. In one exercise. 
the youngsters sit in a circle and chant, 
"Names, names, what's your name? As 
they do, they pass a drum from hand 
to hand and each tries to say his name 
while beating out its syllables. Prom- 
ising results are also being obtained with 
a behaviorist approach that does not 
concern itself with the cause of a child's 
disability or with traditional IQ mea- 
surements. It merely rewards positive 
responses from the child to any kind of 
lesson. The system seems to work with 
tokens that the children recognize as 
symbols of success. The point is to get 
the child accustomed to learning what 
he:can, whether it is tying shoelaces or 
writing his name. 

There are hopeful trends in other 
areas as well. Some states have enacted 
laws explicitly recognizing the rights of 
the retarded to proper care and treat- 
ment. New York provides tuition grants 
of $2,100 a year so that children who 
cannot be placed in public schools can 
be served at places like the Kennedy 
Child Study Center, a school run by the 
Archdiocese of New York, and other 
private facilities. A federal court in 
Pennsylvania has ruled that the state 
cannot refuse to educate a child because 
he is mentally handicapped, and that de- 
Cision is expected to encourage favor- 
able decisions, in suits now in prepara- 
lion across the country. Federal Judge 
Frank Johnson Jr. in Alabama, citing 
the 14th Amendment, has struck a blow 
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against the inhuman conditions in large 
institutions. His unusual decision last 
month laid down specific guidelines for 
upgrading services for both the men. | 
tally ill and the retarded. | 
Despite the quickening progress m 
the medical, educational and legal as. | 
pects of retardation, it would be ily, | 
sory to think that any major victory over 
this age-old affliction has been won. The 
sophisticated diagnostic and training | 
techniques that seem so promising are 
available to only a small minority of 
those who need them. The National As. 
sociation for Retarded Children esti. 
mates that at least half the nation's men- 
tally backward youngsters receive no 
schooling at all. Among adult victims, 
a large majority have the capacity for 
useful work; employers generally find 
them to be steady and reliable. But the 
necessary vocational training and spe- 
cial arrangements are often unavailable, 


Human Ecology. In its 1971 report, > 


the President's Committee on Mental 
Retardation appealed for an era of “hu- 
man ecology" in which the incidence 
of retardation could be halved by the 
year 2000. That goal is not impossible, 
but its achievement will prove arduous 
Science has already taken great strides 
toward the prevention of genetic and 
chromosomal defects and is likely to 
make more progress in the next 28 
years. Elimination, or at least control, 
of many of the diseases that cause men- 
tal retardation is also within the reach 
of modern medicine. 

But elimination of environmental 
retardation requires more than science; 
what is needed is a variety of strong an- | 
tidotes for the poisons of poverty. Pre- 
natal care, for instance, would have to 
be universal and sophisticated enough 
to assure such things as proper nutri- 
tion for the expectant mother and the 
new infant. Better delivery of general 
health care for the very young would 
make it easier to spot defects. Just as 
public and private groups dispense help- 
ful information about cancer and heart 
disease, similar groups could do a greal 


deal to educate parents about their chil- 
dren's intellectual needs, about the dan- 
ger signs to watch for, about sources of 
expert help. Preschool programs such 
as Head Start would have to be expand- 
ed to reach more children at the ear 
liest possible age. Day-care centers arê f 
also useful, both for detecting problem 
cases and stimulating young minds. 

. The resources—public and private; | 
in terms of money and know-how—nec: | 
essary for these and other programs ale | 
enormous. Thus the prospect is not fo 
rapid breakthroughs in mental retarda- 
tion, but for chipping away at a prob’ 
lem that will persist in major propor 
tons indefinitely. Meanwhile, som 


parents will feel that they are on the PWA 


Same journey that Pearl Buck described Û 
In her book about her own retarded | 
daughter, The Child Who Never Grew 
that they are taking their children “overi 
the surface of the whole earth, seek f 
the one who can heal.” E 
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The Crisis Managers 


"| am sick!” cried Dr. William J. 
McGill, president of Columbia Univer- 
sity. As he spoke. helmeted New York 
City policemen. were wading into a 
crowd of some 500 student demonstra- 
tors, pushing, shoving and chasing them 
with their clubs. McGill had summoned 
the police only to disperse the demon- 
strators, but when the students started 
throwing rocks, eggs and bottles, about 
35 patrolmen broke ranks and charged. 
Shaken at the sight, McGill ordered the 
charge halted. "Captain, get them out 
of here," he shouted. By the time the 
skirmish was over, there were |4 peo- 
ple injured and seven under arrest. 

It was a small skirmish indeed when 
compared with the rioting that shook 
major U.S. universities during 1969 and 
1970. And smali compared with the 
prospeci of a nationwide student strike 
that had been proposed by activists to 
protest the renewed U.S. bombing of 
North Viet Nam. But the repeated out- 
breaks of campus violence offered clear 
evidence that the student protest move- 
ment is not dead vet 

In the pas: two years, a number of 
universities have sought out new pres- 
idents with special abilities as "crisis 
managers" —notably McGill of Colum- 
bia, Derek Bok of Harvard, Richard 
Lyman of Stanford. As the disturbances 

began a fortnight ago, the crisis man- 
agers tried to control the students with 
à mixture of conciliation and firmness. 
The presidents of the eight Ivy League 
Schools and M.I.T. issued a joint denun- 
ciation of the renewed bombing of 
North Viet Nam, but they also an- 
nounced their determination to keep 
their institutions open. 

For a time, the policy of toughness 
seemed briskly efficient. At the Univer- 
sity of Maryland, Governor Marvin 
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Mandel sent in 800 National Guards- 
men to rout 2,000 demonstrators who 


had fought off police and 
burn an ROTC armory. At Stanford, po- 
lice plowed into a column of 1,000 
marching students and arrested 207 of 
them. And at Kent State, campus po- 
licemen arrested 200 students who 
sprawled in a hallway to block entrance 
to the offices of the university’s ROTC in- 
structors. But on most campuses, the cri- 
SIS managers had only relatively mild 
crises to manage. Both on Viet Nam 
and on other issues of race and politics, 
the students themselves lacked the fer- 
vor of past outbreaks. 

Low Level. Governor Ronald Rea- 
gan has long avoided visiting any Cal- 
ifornia campus, for fear that his pres- 
ence would set off a riot: but at the 
height of the current protests, he went 
to UCLA. and defended President Nix- 
on's war policy. He was greeted not with 
riots but with jeers and insults. Most 
Harvard students disapproved when 
some 150 demonstrators once again 
"trashed" the Center for International 
Affairs, then Scarcely reacted when 
President Bok promised that the uni- 
versity would help prosecute the van- 
dals. (Conversely, when 40 black stu- 
dents staged a sit-in and hunger strike 
in Bok's office, he simply moved to 
another office) Almost everywhere, 
classes were only lightly boycotted, 
mass meetings and marches only lightly 
attended. 

A kind of normality returned even 
to Columbia, which had the most se- 
rious demonstrations of any campus. 
While a hard core of 100 demonstrators 
occupied five buildings, most of Colum- 
bia's students and faculty went about 
their normal activities, though classes 
often had to be held on lawns, in apart- 
ments, fraternity houses and, in one 
case, a local bar and grill: President Mc- 


attempted to 


Gill decided not to call the police again, 
preferring “to ride this one out.” He did 
not have long to wait: groups of stu- 
dents soon began intimidating demon- 
Strators so that they left the buildings. 
They explained that much as they op- 
posed the war, they were even more de- 
termined to go to school. 
Why the low level of student action? 
Administrators. faculty members and 
students themselves think it results from 
seven years of fruitless demonstrations, 
which have left collegians emotionally 
exhausted—and wary of jeopardizing 
grades and degrees at a time when jobs 
are hard to find. Moreover, the Amer- 
ican fighting in Viet Nam has decreased 
—on the ground—and the draft has re- 
ceded as an issue. "My own opposition 
increased in direct proportion to how 
likely it was 1 would have to go over 
there," admits U.CL.A. Graduate Stu- 
dent George Kooshian. One young 
Princeton professor dismissed the dem- 
onstrations as "passé and jejune." In- 
deed, many of the participants were 
freshmen and sophomores— not upper- 
classmen, who are veterans of the fierce 
protests which followed the killings of 
four students at Kent State just two 
years ago this Thursday. 


Flunking a Legend 


Once upon a time American schools 
served, in Horace Mann's words, as "the 
great equalizer of the conditions of 
men." They took in the ragged, ill-fed 
sons and daughters of European immi- 
grants, educated and Americanized 
them and turned them out into the wide 
world as productive members of the 
middle class. 

Such, in any case, is the theory cher- 
ished by many educators, who believe 
that if the schools had enough money, 
teachers and equipment, they could 
work the same miracle for black and 
Spanish-speaking peoples, the “new im- 
migrants” of today. That theory is false, 
according to a new study by Colin 
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Greer, The Great School Legend (Ba- 
sic Books; $6.95). “The truth is that the 
immigrant children dropped out in 
great numbers—to fall back on the cus- 
toms and skills their families brought 
with them to America. It was in spite 
of, and not because of compulsory pub- 
lic education that some eventually made 
their way.” 

Greer, 30, a revisionist historian and 
an administrator at City University of 
New York, studied school records, sur- 
veys and census reports dating from 
1890 and concluded: "School perfor- 
Mance seems consistently dependent 
upon the socioeconomic position of a 
pupil's family." For 70 years, public 
schools have failed to teach about 40% 
of their pupils, Greer writes, though 
poor children today drop out during 
high school rather than at the elemen- 
tary level. Thus the schools still have 
the effect of “screening out the poor and 
sending them back into the cheap la- 
bor market.” That market, however, has 
shrunk dramatically over the years, so 
that while the dropout of 1900 could 
find work as a laborer, his counterpart 
of today often cannot. 

: Is Greer correct? Other scholars find 
his argument thought-provoking but 
hardly conclusive. “Greer exposes the 
bankruptcy of an institution," says Mar- 
vin Lazarson of the Harvard School of. 
Education, "but he deals with these im- 
portant questions too loosely. The ar- 
gun is still open." If Greer is right, 
however, the schools are a far more lim- 
ited instrument for solving the problems 
of race and poverty than most people 
think. He concludes: “The local busi- 
ness, the local church and local frater- 
‘nal society, followed by the factory, the 

union, the political machine, ‘were 
_ agents of mobility and Americanization 

por school.” 
P E м 
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Treasure from the Moon 


Even to veteran splashdown watch- 
ers Apollo 16's return to earth last week 
was a spectacle of rare beauty. The slow 
blossoming of the spacecraft's three or- 
ange and white parachutes against the 
bright, azure sky seemed designed for 
maximum drama. Then, in a final dem- 
onstration of the mission's remarkable 
precision, the spacecraft Casper hit the 
water only one mile off the bow of 
the recovery carrier Ticonderoga. Once 
out of its natural element, Casper im- 
mediately capsized; it bobbed nose 
down in the choppy South Pacific for 
five minutes until the astronauts 
—strapped in upside-down and rapidly 
becoming queasy—righted it with three 
flotation bags. That brief misadventure 
could not come close to dampening 
the exuberance of Astronauts John 
Young, Charles Duke and Ken. Mat- 
tingly as they arrived for their red-car- 
pet welcome on the Ticonderoga’s flight 
deck. “By golly,” said Young, summing 
up the astronauts’ satisfaction, “you tax- 
payers—we taxpayers—got your mon- 
ey's worth." 

No doubt about it. For all the prob- 
lems they had encountered on the way 
to the moon and in the process of set- 
ting up their experiments, the Apollo 
16 astronauts scored a scientific tri- 
umph. Young and Duke spent a total 
of 20 hours and 14 minutes prowling 
the lunar surface, only three-quarters 
of an hour short of their original goal. 
They also collected so much moon ma- 
terial that they nearly ran out of col- 
lection bags. Perhaps most significant 
of all, the next to last Apollo mission 
has already given scientists valuable 
new details about the terrain that makes 
up more than 8046 of the lunar sur- 
face: the rugged and ancient highlands. 

Wrong Reasons. Some of the find- 
ings were surprising indeed. Although 
geologists had forecast that there would 
be a trove of heat-formed crystalline 
rocks on the Descartes region's Cayley 
Plains, most of what the astronauts and 
their cameras saw were fragments 
called breccias, which are forged togeth- 
er from still more ancient rocks. At the 


very least, that unexpected finding: 


means that the Cayley Plains were 
formed, not simply by volcanic flows, 
but by far more complex geological pro- 
cesses. Said NASA Geochemist Robin 
Brett: “We went to the right place for 
the wrong reasons.” 

To complicate the picture further, 
Young and Duke logged the highest 
magnetic readings ever recorded on the 
moon's surface, possibly the residue of 
an ancient magnetic field. The read- 
ings thus provide new Support for the 
disputed theory that the moon once ro- 
tated rapidly and had a molten iron 
core. Acting like a dynamo as the moon 
spun through space, this core could 


have created a strong lunar Magnetic 
field. 4 

Much of the lunar material wa, 
gathered at the beginning of the wee, 
during the third and final EVA (extra. 
vehicular activity) by Young and Duke 
on the plains of Descartes. With help. 
ful navigational guidance from Hous. 
ton, 240,000 miles away, the astronauts 
drove their $12 million moon cart to 
the very rim of a Jarge feature called 
North Ray Crater, some three miles 
away from the lunar lander, Orton. As 
the rover's television camera followed 
them, they threaded their way down 
North Ray's steep slopes, going deeper 
into a large crater than any of the eight 
previous moon walkers. Inside the cra- 
ter wall, they chipped away at a huge | 
house-sized boulder that might be агу 
least 4 billion years old. 

The moon walkers also gathered a 
valuable “shadowed” sample of lunar 
soil from what Duke called a "gopher 
hole" under a large rock. Shielded from 
the sun's relentless rays, the sample 
may still contain volatile chemicals that 
would otherwise have long ago been 
"boiled off" by the intense solar heat. 
Finally, as the long EVA drew to a 
close, the astronauts headed back to- 
ward Orion, setting a lunar record of | 
1] m.p.h. in their electric-powered cart | 
and drawing a mild rebuke from Hous- 
ton for speeding. | 

While the rover's remote-controlled | 
camera provided spectators on earth 
with a grandstand view, Orion's üppet | 
stage shot up above a spray of colored 
debris from the lower stage's protective 
gold foil. The camera worked.so well 
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YOUNG, DUKE & MATTINGLY ABOARD CARRIER 


that Houston could follow Orion’s as- 
cent for nearly two minutes. until the 
little craft was no more than a speck 
of light ist the utter blackness of 
space. Later. after Orion locked with 
Casper in moon orbit, Young and Duke 
rejoined Mattingly, who could not re- 
sist twitting them about all the dust 
and debris they were bringing ‘with 
them. Later, having nearly obscured 
their originai check lists with fresh flight 
data radioed by Houston, Duke and 
Young apparently overlooked one item 
and forgot to close a circuit breaker 
in Orion. Result: when the Lunar Mod- 
ule was finally cast loose from the moth- 
er ship, its computer could not fire its 
small thruster rockets. Thus, to avoid 
Jeopardizing nearby Casper, Houston 
decided not to try sending Orion crash- 
ing back onto the moon's surface, where 
telling shock waves from its impact 
were to have been recorded by sen- 
Sitive seismometers. Instead, the now- 
useless craft was left to orbit indef- 
initely around the moon. 

Exposing Microbes. Other scien- 
tific work on the 3 s-day return journey 
Went more smoothly. At a distance of 
Some 174,000 miles from earth, Mat- 
tingly emerged from the cabin to re- 
(nieve cassettes of film from Casper's 
Scientific equipment bay. During the 
televised "space walk," Mattingly also 
€xposed a small container holding some 
90 million microbes—bacteria, fungi, 
Viruses—to the direct ultraviolet rays of 
the sun. From the test, scientists hope 
to learn whether intense ultraviolet ra- 

lation, as well as other conditions en- 
Countered in spaceflight, has any genet- 
Ic effects on microorganisms. 
On: the eve of ‘their splashdown, 
© astronauts answered reporters 
Questions relayed by Mission Control 
curing a televised press conference. 
We've Seen as much in ten days, 
Young concluded, “аѕ most people see 
in ten lifetimes.” He may have been 
too modest. For all of the mission's mis- 
Ds fe information-gathered aung 
abi ight of Apollo 16 may we ШЕШ. 
© man to “see” back to the very be 
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A Tenth Planet? 


It has been 42 years since Clyde 
Tombaugh, at Arizona's Lowell Obser- 
vatory, discovered the last and outer- 
most of the solar system's nine known 
planets. But many astronomers have 
never given up hope of finding a tenth 
planet even farther from the sun. They 
have been encouraged in their search 
by irregularities in the orbit of the 
eighth planet, Neptune, which some 
suspect could be caused by the grav- 
itational tug of a mysterious "Planet 
X." Until- now, however, all efforts to 
sight Planet X have failed. 

This week a University of Cali- 
fornia scientist announced that he may 
finally have found that elusive target. 
Writing in the journal of the Astro- 
nomical Society of the Pacific, Joseph 
L. Brady of the Lawrence Livermore 
Laboratory gave a description of the 
long-sought tenth planet, complete with 
its distance from the sun and its cur- 
rent position in the heavens. His "dis- 
covery” was made, not by scanning 
photographic plates, but by analyzing 
the erratic behavior of Halley's Com- 
et, which comes into view every 76 
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ASTRONOMER BRADY WITH DIAGRAM SHOWING PATH OF PLANET X 
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years (next appearance: 1986), as it 
nears the sun in its elliptical and far- 
ranging orbit. 

Checking historical observations 
dating back nearly 1,700 years, Brady 
found a peculiar irregularity: on each 
approach to the sun, Halley’s Comet 
shows up as many as four days earlier 
or later than its predicted arrival date. 
That variation seemed to indicate that 
some unknown force must be influenc- 
ing the comet's motion. Could it be the 
gravitational tug of a planet beyond 
Pluto? 

For four years, Brady fed into a 
computer mathematical models of a 
ten-planet solar system. seeking the 
characteristics of a still undiscovered 
planet that would cause the irregular- 
ities in the comet’s orbit. Gradually the 
description of Planet X emerged: it 
would be three times as massive as Sat- 
urn (second largest of the planets) and 
nearly 6 billion miles from the sun 
(more than half again as far as Pluto). 
It would take 464 years to complete a 
single trip around the sun, and the plane 
of its orbit would be tilted an angle of 
approximately 60? from the general or- 
bital planes of the planets. Strangest of 
all. its motion would be retrograde; that 
is, it would travel around the sun in the 
opposite direction from all the other 
planets. 

To convince skeptics, Brady has al- 
ready begun additional computations to 
check the gravitational effects that Plan- 

et X would have on the known orbits 
of the outer planets. Still, the real test 
must be visual—a photograph of Plan- 
et X. At its great distance from the sun, 
however, Planet X would reflect only a 
modicum of light. Furthermore, Brady's 
calculations indicate that the planet is 
now located in the Constellation Cas- 
siopeia, which is cluttered with so many 
stars that the planet would be hard to 
find. Nonetheless, Brady is hopeful that 
asharp-eyed astronomer, scanning pho- 
tographic plates, will some day detect a 
dim pinpoint of light reflected from far- 
off Planet X. 
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Journalism’s Woodstock 


Across town, the American News- 

3 paper Publishers Association gathered 
in annual session at the Waldorf- 

Astoria to hear purse-warming reports 

of record circulation (62.2 million) and 

ad revenue ($6.2 billion) for 1971. But 

journalism’s Young Turks of all ages, 

assembled in a crowded hall on Man- 

hattans West Side, weighed not profit 

and loss but the less tangible standards 

of their craft. The tumultuous two-day 

A.J. Liebling Counter-Convention* was 
timed to coincide with the publishers’ 
gathering, and the mood of confusion 
and malaise generated by the Liebling- 
ers produced the desired contrast. The 
nonstop critique underscored journal- 
ism’s variety and energy—plus a wide- 
spread disenchantment with conven- 
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PANELISTS TOM WOLFE, RENATA ADLER 
Nonstop critique of the craft. 


^ tional practices. |t was, 
journalism’s Woodstock. 
_ Sponsored by the New York jour- 
nalism review [MORE] (circ. 8,000), 
ть the Counter-Convention attracted some 
—— 2:000 reporters, editors. freelancers, stu- 
— dents, journalism professors and unaf- 
—filiated critics from all over the US. 
_ A few paid their own way to New York 
rom points as distant as Hawaii to par- 
icipate in the bigest forum ever in- 
volving those who write, report and 
ooadcast the news. [MORE] Editor 
Richard Pollak promised all comers "a 
ce to bitch”; the response was col- 
? catharsis. Panels on subjects 
from “the new journalism" to 
| “of the late critic who contrib- 


] ward Press” to The 

à cA jm hi death in 1963, 

T от of the press 
s AERA 


in a way, 


it 
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"racism-sexism-elitism" were punctuat- 
ed by scatological outbursts that went 
live on radio and cable television into 
many Startled Manhattan households. 

The litany of complaints was famil- 
iar: too much control by editors and 
publishers, too much reliance on offi- 
cial sources, not enough time to dig out 
the real story, not enough blacks and 
women in newsrooms, not enough pay 
for anybody, not enough coverage of 
such causes as ecology and Gay Lib- 
eration. The session on the new jour- 
nalism turned into a mudslinging match 
between The New Yorker's Renata Ad- 
ler, who condemned the genre as no 
more than "zippy prose about incon- 
sequential people," and New York mag- 
azines Tom Wolfe, who claimed Bos- 
well and Dickens as editorial ancestors 
"We are doing a more complete job of 
reporting," Wolfe insisted, "including 
people's thoughts." 

One of the most significant ques- 
tions raised was why so many capable 
reporters leave the daily-newspaper 
field. Such Pulitzer Prize alumni as Da- 
vid Halberstam and J, Anthony Lukas 
of the New York Times talked of low 
pay and insufficient “time to think.” 
Freelancer Murray Kempton, ex-New 
York Post columnist, cryptically cited 
“spiritual reasons,” and advised those 
with families to support to quit by age 
40 in order to earn an adequate income 
elsewhere. Most who talked about the 
exodus from dailies conveyed the im- 
pression that they thought their talents 
were shackled by conventional newspa- 
per discipline. 

In discussing "advocacy journal- 
ism," New York Times Columnist Tom 
Wicker seemed to be swimming against 
the tide when he observed that "news 
stories should not be editorials." But the 
real advocacy to be guarded against. he 
said, is the "sort that accepts the status 
quo as the norm." One of the few old- 
fashioned admonitions came from Sey- 
mour Hersh, who first broke the My 
Lai story: “There is not a newspaper in 
the country where. if you assemble your 
facts and do your work hard enough, 
they won't put [an exposé] in." 

Complex Truth. If the sessions 
were long on rhetoric and short on con- 
crete solutions, they did produce two 
Specific results. A second meeting is 
scheduled for Washington, D.C., next 
year, and in the interim a manifesto will 
be drafted demanding that "working 
journalists" participate in their employ- 
ers’ decision making. 

At the end, Master Muckraker І.Е. 
Stone, 64. stood up to accept the A.J. 
Liebling Award from the editors of 
[MORE] for a long and lonely career 
of crusading, Stone assured his audience 
that “the Establishment is so full of 
crap, that it really deserves to be treat- 
ed disrespectfully.” But he added а 
warning that the critics who dominated 


the Counter-Convention might consig, 
er: "The truth is something so com lb. 
and so infinite that nobody has the ful 
measure of it. The real fun of being ain 
porter is in those moments when you ге. 
alize how little you know. 


The Herald’s Agony 


In terms of quantity at least, Bos. 
(оп is the nation's best town for morn. 
ing newspapers. Excluding the Chris. 
tian Science Monitor, which is not truly 
alocal paper, readers can choose among 
the sprightly Globe (circ. 240 153), the 
stodgy Herald Traveler (192 129) and 
the tabloid Record American (259.873), 
But they may not have long to treasure 
that choice, for the Herald Traveler js 
fighting for its life. 


For much of its 125-year history, | 


the Herald was the bible of Bosion's 
Brahmins. Among the well-to-do, you 
weren't really married until the Herald 
took note, and you never advertised 
anywhere else to sell a house worth six 
figures. Its veteran news staff is still of- 
ten the best in town on fast-breaking 
stories. But news is handled without 
much imagination, and the Herald lags 
far behind the Globe in investigative re- 
porting, in spotting new and 
trends, in arguing topical issues 

Red Ink. Although the paper lost 
$5,000.000 in 1971. the parent Herald 
Traveler Corp. could always post a 
healthy profit, at least until ‘last year, 
thanks to some $6,000,000 in annual 
net income from its television station 
WHDH. (Declining TV revenue in 1971 
caused a net loss for the company of 
$310,000.) The reaily damaging blow 
came in January. when the Federal 
Communications Commission took 
away the corporation's TV license in 
erder to diversify local media owner- 
ship. The corporation had fought 24 
years for clear title to the license in a 
complex, oft-contested case, the official 
records of which fill 172 volumes. 

Loss of the station loosed a flood of 
red ink. In a recent letter to stockhold- 


styles 


ers, President Harold Clancy said: “Our | 
newspaper property generates substan- | 
ual cash losses that cannot be supported | 


in its present form by our remaining re- 
sources." Large stockholders who live 
outside Boston and hold a controlling 
Interest are understood to favor liquida- 
tion. Local shareholders want to keep 
the paper going. Through layoffs and 
early retirements, the Herald is reduc- 
ing the staff by 150. “We are exploring 
many alternatives,” says Clancy. < 

For a while it seemed that the 
Hearst Corp., which owns the Record 
American, might provide a lifeline 
There was talk of a merger that would 
convert Hearst's tabloid into a standard: 
sized afternoon paper that would bë 
printed in the Herald's modern plant 
But when WHDH was finally lost, Hearst 


stiffened its terms and is now reported 10 | 


be interested only in buying the Herald® 
plant and assets. The corporation's ati 
nual meeting, originally scheduled f 
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xt week, has been postponed indefi- 
PED while the board ponders the 
Дел proposal. But, Says опе Herald 
xecutive about the major stockholders: 
heir will to continue is gone.” 


Short Takes 


» Wire watchers in newsrooms 
from coast to coast got a jolt one night 
last week when Associated Press print- 
ers broke into a bulletin on Apollo 16% 
blast-off from the moon with: "Listen, 
my children, and you shall hear/ Of the 
midnight ride of Paul Revere. . “Тһе 
Longfellow classic then lapsed into 
some blue doggerel dealing with Re- 
vere's sexual prowess, It turned out that 
an A.P. technician in New York, using 
the hoary rhyme to test what he thought 
was an in-house circuit, had inadver- 
tently cut into the agency's ^A" wire, the 
conduit for top stories. A.P. fired the 
culprit and sent out an urgent “disre- 
gard" order—in prose. 
© » When Britain's leftist New States- 
man sacked Editor Richard Crossman 
last March for forcing his doctrinaire 
views on a declining, disinterested read- 
ership, the weekly sought a successor 
who would not be so preoccupied with 
Labor Party parliamentary infighting, A 
selection committee of the magazine's 
board members and editorial staffers in- 
terviewed six candidates and sought rat- 
ification from both the full board and 
the Statesman chapter of the National 
Union of Journalists. The overwhelm- 
ing choice, announced last week: An- 
thony Howard, 38, the weekly's assis- 
lant editor. Howard promised that the 
Statesman "will remain a paper of the 
left." but he is expected to reverse the 
Statesman's position opposing Britain's 
Common Market entry. He regards 
himself as a "resigned European." 

> The feats of airline skyjackers in- 
evitably inspire imitation, but Chicago's 
rock radio station WLS plans to take the 
готапсе out of the idea for its listen- 
ers. News Director Phil Hayes prom- 
ises that WLS reporting of air piracy will 
Stress the severity of penalties involved, 
rewards offered by airlines and convic- 
tions obtained in other cases: “We will 
give as much coverage to the arrest, con- 
Vietion and imprisonment of a hijacker 
aS We give to the actual hijack.” 
> Newspapers in growing numbers 
are banning display advertising for 
‘tated films because papers do not 
Want, to. publicize pornography. Such 
9rerunners as the San Diego Union and 
Tribune, Houston Post and Boston Her- 
ald Traveler have recently been joined 
Y two more major papers: Cleveland's 
Morning Plain Dealer (circ. 409.935) 


uM the Detroit News (650,180), the nà- 
tlon’s largest afternoon daily. That 


made the X blackout effective for 7% of 
© total U.S. daily circulation and 
‘Ought forth a protest from Jack Va- 
nti; president of the Motion Picture 
*SOciation of America. No newspaper, 

Wd Valenti, should be able to dictate 
People can or cannot see; 
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Jubilation 


DON'T BOTHER ME, I CAN'T COPE 
Music and Lyrics by MICKI GRANT 
Though blacks ha 
the blues and keened 
Spirituals, they h 
in the spirit o 


ve immortalized 
their sorrows in 
ave also been immersed 
> f evangelical joy. The 
American black is steeped in Christian 
fervor, and though he may profess sec- 
ular aims and agnostic convictions he 
is also a creature of the Gospel. Part of 
his being “rocks church” at an invisible 
but perpetual revival meeting. Some of 
the songs and dances in Don't Bother 
Me, I Can't Cope comment very seri- 
Ously on the social injustices still vis- 
ited on the heirs of slavery, but the inner 
jubilation that ignites the show is a love 
offering to the Creator and creation. 

All heaven breaks loose on the stage. 
This cast is so agile that it defies the laws 
of gravity, and the Singers have such 
richly resonant voices that they could 
bring down the walls of Jericho. Every- 
One is splendid, and Micki Grant may 
prove to be a major find for the musical 
theater. Her lyrics for this revue-styled 
musical are witty and intelligent, her 
tunes melodiously winning. She is also a 
marvelously gifted performer who can 
sing her own numbers as if they were in- 
timate love letters addressed to each 
playgoer in the house. She helps to make 
this the Kind of show at which you want 
to blow kisses. a T.E. Kalem 


Spoof Sleuths, Nix Crix 


THE REAL INSPECTOR HOUND 
and AFTER MAGRITTE 
by TOM STOPPARD 


Drama has an affinity for detection. 
Almost every play has elements of mys- 
tery and surprise. It is like a nest of 
clues that must be woven together in 
the course of an evening to reveal some 
final, unified meaning, 

This dramatic aspect of riddle 
solving seems to have a special appeal 
for British Playwright Tom Stoppard. 
Much of his first play, Rosencrantz and 
Guildenstern Are Dead, had those two 
pitiably bewildered title characters try- 
ing to figure out what the devil was 
going on in the castle at Elsinore. His 
new playlets are dramatic trifles com- 
pared to Rosencrantz and G uildenstern, 
but the longer and better one, The Real 
Inspector Hound, is highly diverting. 
(The brief curtain ratser, After Ma- 
gritte, simply reduces the deductive pro- 
cess to а bundle of false clues that turn 
the characters, as well P the lines, into 

surdist non sequiturs. 7 
SERE. action takes place ina is 
ater on opening night. It is a spoof о 
an Agatha Christie thriller, and Stop- 
SR s it with prankish zest, 
pard handles it with prankish К 
though it lacks the urbane comic po 


ish and spine-prickling tremors that 
Anthony Shaffer put into his Christie 
takeoff, Sleuth. The subplot concerns 
two drama critics who observe and com- 
ment оп the play and eventually get ac- 
tively drawn into it at no small risk. 
Here Stoppard is sly and wry, and one 
may guess that he views critics with be- 
mused affection and subdued contempt. 

He makes each man a very differ- 
ent type, and he is wickedly on target 
with both. Birdboot (Tom Lacy) is an 
expansive, chocolate-munching show- 
bird chaser who finds almost everything 
“a rattling good show.” Moon (David 
Rounds) is an emotionally constipated, 
intellectually rabid exegete; any wispy 
pile of dramatic dandruff can fuel his 
fire about “the human condition.” 

Аз a second-string critic. Moon oc- 


My 
NYE & LACY IN “INSPECTOR HOUND” 
Wickedly on target. 


cupies a theatrical purgatory. A few 
years ago during the presidency of 
L.BJ. Dan Sullivan, then second- 
Stringer to Clive Barnes on the New 
York Times, was sent to Washington, 
D.C., to cover а play. Stewart Udall. 
then Secretary of the Interior, passed 
Sullivan on the aiste, and asked the pe- 
rennial question; “Where's Barnes?" 
Retorted Sullivan, in what has become 
the classic second-stringer's revenge, 
"Where's Johnson?" Though this has an 
element of the private joke, Lacy and 
Rounds are so humanly right in their 
roles that they suggest similar foibles in 
any number of other men in other pro — — 
fessions. The woman who casts delight — 
on the evening is Carrie Nye. Too long — 
absent from the New York stage, she 
confers not only her blonde good loo 
on both plays, but what too many oth 
actresses neglect to cu à 
voice and a queenly b 


_ beth's death. She was a royal piece 
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The Return of Elizabeth and Mary 


HO are the women who capture 
Wik public jmagination today? An- 
gela Davis? Germaine Greer? Shirley 
Chisholm? Each of them does com- 
mand unusual attention, but none of 
them more than two long-dead ladies: 
Elizabeth 1. Queen of England from 
1558 to 1603, and Mary, Queen of 
Scots, her contemporary and bitter ri- 
val. Their sudden popularity is a turn 
of the popular psyche that befuddles the 
critics, but, in this day of so-called new 
politics. Elizabeth and Mary's Old 
World politics remain as fascinating as 
ever. Four centuries old, history's most 
famous catfight still reverberates pas- 
sionately, and every entertainment me- 
dium is having a try at retelling it. 

The movie Mary. Queen of Scots. 
with Vanessa Redgrave in the title role 
and Glenda Jackson-as her archrival, is 
playing in more than a dozen U.S. cit- 
ies. Jackson is also starred in TV's Eliz- 
abeth R. a six-part series that has bro- 
ken all ratings records for noncommer- 
cial television and is up for seven Emmy 
awards next week. On the New York 
stage, Robert Bolts Vivat! Vivat Re- 
gina!, with Claire Bloom as Mary and 
Eileen Atkins as Elizabeth, has just fin- 
ished'a Broadway run and is scheduled 
to go on tour in the fall. Also in New 
York, a musical called Elizabeth I had 
a short run, and at Lincoln Center there 
was an adaptation of Schillers Maria 
Stuart—not to mention a production of 
Donizetti's Maria Stuarda at the New 
York City Opera. 

a 

Part of what makes it all so intrigu- 
ing is that comparing the various sto- 
ties has become a kind of historical 
scrabble. Was Mary’s husband, Darn- 
ley, for instance, a womanizing lech as 
Vivat has it? Or was he a homosexual 
as the movie has it? (He seems to have 
been the former.) The popular version 
of the story, accepted by those raving 
romantics Schiller and Donizetti, por- 
trays Mary as a high-brogue Joan 
of Arc and Elizabeth as the Wick- 
ed Witch of the West. The new 
versions, sometimes wildly inac- 
curate in other ways, do at least 
correct that longstanding libel 
against poor Bess. The truth is 
that Mary probably was an ac- 
complice in the murder of the phi- 
landering Darnley and that she 
constantly schemed for Eliza- 


of baggage who royally deserved 
to have head and body separated 
long before Elizabeth signed her 
death warrant. 

Though the two Queens were 
never within shouting distance 
of one another, romantic play- 
wrights and librettists could not 


resist bringing them together in a dra- 
/matic confrontation. On this point, the 
new scriptwriters split. Hollywood does 
Schiller's and Donizetti's single meeting 
one better and stages two, both full of 
ear-splitting clichés and sounding un- 
cannily like a commercial for Tide or 
Cheer. In Vivat, Bolt finds his own not 
particularly happy solution by placing 
Elizabeth and Mary onstage at the same 
time, but in separate scenes. TV's Eliz- 
abeth R, by far the most accurate and 
the best of the accounts, is wise enough 
not even to attempt a face-to-face 
encounter. 

Is there any harm in having the two 
characters meet, especially if it makes 
for better drama? Unfortunately there 
is. It was basic to Elizabeth's character 
and to her politics that she would not 
and could not see Mary. Brave enough 
to do anything else—"I am more afraid 
of making a fault in my Latin,” she once 
said, “than of the kings of Spain, France, 
Scotland, and the whole House of 
Guise, and all of their confederates” 
—she was unequal to the task of con- 
fronting the woman she knew she might 
have to kill. 

Schillers play and Donizetti's op- 
era (which followed Schiller) were born 
of an age when Mary was a stock ro- 
mantic heroine. In the Donizetti par- 
ticularly, the role makes a stunning ve- 
hicle for opera's finest singing actress, 
Beverly Sills. The newer playwrights 
and scriptwriters are less certain what 
to do with the character of Mary. They 
cannot make up their minds whether 
she is good, bad or half-and-half, and 
their ambiguity perplexes and defeats 


Elizabeths and Marys (clockwise from 
top): Eileen Atkins, Claire Bloom in Vi- 
vail; Pauline Tinsley, Beverly Sills in 
Maria Stuarda; Glenda Jackson, Vivian 
Pickles in Elizabeth R; Jackson, Vanessa 
Redgrave in Mary, Queen of Scots. 


i 


| 
| 
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the actresses who find themselves in the 
role. Mary is as hard for modern wri 
ers to understand as Elizabeth was for 
their 19th century predecessors. 

The contemporary age seems more 
drawn to Elizabeth as a heroine. Far 
from being the cold harridan some his. | 
tories used to portray, she was deeply 
emotional, a supremely complex and 
contradictory woman. She was also, 


even as legend has it, probably a vir. | 


ein. Highly sexual, she was yet terrified | 


of sex, which in her experience was as. 
sociated with the death of her mother, 
Anne Boleyn, and of many of those she 
loved. “I would rather be a beg 
single than a queen and married.” she 
once said. Paradoxically she was, in her 
own way, a very feminine woman who 
could go into a swoon on bad news. 

To convey all this is a formidable, 
albeit irresistible, challenge for an ac- 
tress. Two of the current attempts are 
strikingly successful. Eileen Atkins 
turns Vivat, Bolts ponderous high 
school history pageant, into exciting 
drama, with an Elizabeth of coruscating 
wit and feline sensuality. Glenda Jack- 
son, in Elizabeth R, is more subtle, but 
equally brilliant, with an astonishing 
ability to convey mood and nuance and 
to switch from a purr to a roar. "We 
are," Elizabeth proudly and accurately 
proclaimed, "of the nature of the lion.” 

a 

The laws of chance, if nothing else; 
argue against so many re-creations of 
the Elizabeth and Mary story arising 
from coincidence alone. There are sev- 
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sral possible reasons why two such 
ere „sses are SO popular this year. One 
he he most important might be the sto- 
» itself. With its beautiful settings and 
colorful pageantry. it provides “posh cs- 
capism. as Glenda Jackson calls it. 
“people.” she says like going back to 
black-and-white days when people lived 
their lives by absolute Standards.” Pro- 
ducers in turn like what audiences like, 
and they have been quick to jump on 
the Tudor bandwagon. Vivat, after all, 
was a hitin London two seasons ago 

Another equally persuasive reason 
might be the public's yearning for in- 
telligent, decisive government on the 
one hand and stability and continuity 
of national life on the other. Elizabeth's 
reign provided both to a degree almost 
unparalleled in history. She ruled for 
45 years and gave her subjects leader- 
ship that was usually wise, often glo- 
rious, and always loving. “We loved 
her." one of her stalwarts said after her 
death, “for she said she did love us.” Un- 
like Mary, Elizabeth was in charge from 
the moment she heard of the death of 
her sister Mary Tudor. "Little man, lit- 
tle man," she told an adviser who pre- 
sumed to direct her, “the word ‘must’ is 
not to be used to princes." 

Still another reason for the E. and 
M. phenomenon may be the psycholog- 
ical undercurrent of Women's Lib. The 
movement could hardly ask for a better 
object lesson than Mary, whose submis- 
sion to her passions and her sexuality 
was perverse and ultimately Self-de- 
structive. Nor could it seek a better sym- 
bol of equality—or superiority—than 
the woman who gave her name to Eng- 
land's greatest age. With a knowledge of 
Seven languages and with all the aca- 
demic disciplines of her time, Elizabeth 
was the perfect Renaissance prince, an 
inspiration to Spenser, Marlowe and 
Shakespeare. Beyond that, she is a su- 
premely modern figure in her fate and 
fortune. She was afllicted with many of 
today’s doubts and uncertainties as well 
—neither of which the superficial Mary 
Knew—but she more than surmounted 
them all. In 100 years, Mary once again 
may be the heroine of the story. but to- 
day and for the foreseeable future. Eliz- 
abeth reigns again. a Gerald Clarke 
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Phase II Sale Season 


U.S. consumers are about to be 
treated to a Phase II sale. Because some 
big corporations have exceeded the 
Price Commission's guidelines on prof- 
its, they are in the process of rolling 
back prices and may even be forced to 
make some cash refunds to their cus- 
tomers. Last week a number of firms ei- 
ther were ordered to cut some prices or 
voluntarily announced reductions. The 
companies ranged in size from Ford 
Motor Co., which lowered the price tag 
on 31 car models by $16 to $50, and 
F.W. Woolworth Co. which was or- 
dered to reinstate last summer's prices 
at its lunch counters. down to a little- 
known Texas garbage-disposal concern. 

Easy Profits. Eventually, said Com- 

mission Chairman C. Jackson Grayson, 
the rollbacks and refunds will save con- 
sumers “hundreds of millions of dol- 
lars. It developed that he had fallen 
victim to the Nixon Administration's 
seeming compulsion to overstatement: 
he later confessed to TIME Correspon- 
dent Lawrence Malkin that the vaunted 
millions included more than price re- 
ductions. Besides these. said Grayson. 
Savings to consumers might come in the 
form of future price increases that com- 
panies either will be scared out of re- 
questing or that the commission will not 
grant. At week's end, the commission re- 
scinded car price increases of about 4% 
that it had previously granted, pending 
a restudy. 


The commission is enforcing a rule 
aimed at preventing easy profits. In ef- 
fect, it forbids companies that have been 
granted price increases to raise their 
margin of profit—that is, profit as a per- 
centage of sales—above that of a pre- 
freeze base period. Like most other 
Phase 11 guidelines, the profit-margin 
rule is enforced most rigidly against 
companies with annual sales of $50 mil- 
lion or more. Their officials are current- 
ly supplying the commission with re- 
port cards on the first full-business 
quarter after Phase II became effective 
last Nov. 14. Either through miscalcu- 
lation or otherwise, quite a few have re- 
ported profit margins that were not 
permissible. 

Grayson plans to compel big-prod- 
uct firms—manufacturers: of automo- 
biles or steel, for example—literally to 
refund any overcharges discovered in 
their records by paying back individual 
customers. Only one company so far has 
been dealt that fate on the basis of its 
profit margin: Houston's Browning Fer- 
ris Industries was ordered to pay back 
$40,000 to its customers within 90 days, 
as well as to reduce future prices by a 
total of $120,000. But Ford's decision 
to lower prices on its high-volume mod- 
els, including its LTD, Maverick and 
Mustang, may well have been taken in 
an effort to avoid the enormous paper- 
work chat would be required to make a 
refund to all first-quarter Ford buyers. 


CUSTOMERS AT WOOLWORTH'S LUNCH COUNTER IN MANHATTAN 


Though the company refused to Make! 
public its figures for U.S operation | 
only—the ones that will be used by the! 
Price Commission—Ford's Wworldwigg| 
after-tax profit margin of 5.3% wag ia 
highest since 1968. Worldwide earning, 
for the first quarter of 1972 leaned! 
4996. to $252 million. over those in the 
same period last year | 

Firms whose customers аге ісці) 
to identify—department stores and gq | 
stations, for example—will be requireg} 
to make restitution of a more theore, | 
ical sort. Instead of actually pay ing ощ! 
refunds, says Grayson. they will bef 
forced to "disgorge" excess profits in the | 
form of lower prices—low enough t, | 
balance out the original overcharges | 
Grayson's choice of metaphor was un. | 
happy. since the first products to which f 
it applied were the sandwiches, French 
fries and other short-order items served 
up at F.W. Woolworth lunch counters. 
Their managers had violated the rules 
by raising prices without obtaining ad. 
vance approval, and as a result had to 
lower the tab for a hamburger in mid- 
town Manhattan, for example, from 70e 


to 65e. Four other large but lesser- 
known merchandisers were also ог. | 


dered to roll back prices. 

Second Line. The ultimate penalty 
for "willfully" jacking up prices in vi- 
olation of commission standards, ac- | 
cording to the Phase II legislation | 
passed by Congress, is treble damages. | 
Price Commission staff members are 
conferring with the Justice Department 
about ways of getting such damages re- 
paid to consumers without forcing them 
to sue. Last week, for the first time, the 
commission ordered a company to low: | 
er its prices by an amount triple the sum 
of its "excess" profits. The accused prof- 
teer was Godfrey Co., a food distrib- 
utor headquartered in Waukesha, Wis, 


with annual sales of $126 million. God: 
frey's troubles stemmed partly from the | 
fact that its fiscal year ended in March: | 
the commission figures that only a full- | 
year profit margin can provide evidence | 
thàt a company's excess earnings were 
not merely accidental and thus justify 
treble damages. 

Grayson has described the complex 
test on profit margins, which was nol 
widely publicized or understood at the 
beginning of Phase II, as “а second : 


of defense." He meant that it was 8 
signed to bring down some prices thal 
had already been raised—something 
that most American consumers hav? 
ceased believing is possible. Thus thé 
rollbacks and refunds should inspite 
some badly needed popular faith in thé 
equity of Phase I1. | 
| 
*G.M. also reported hi i 6 
i gher earnings—up 6: 

10 $651 million, from the first quarter tn ү 
Though the company’s worldwide profit marsi | 
[ose to ils highest point since 1965, G.M. officio? | 
Said that the domestic margin was within PUS 
€ ommission guidelines, As a result, they said: ™ | 
Price reductions оп С.М. cars are planned. 
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Detroit Recalls a Recall 


OR all its vaunted management tal- 

ent and technological capability, tha 
auto industry is having increasing trou- 
ble building cars that can hold togeth- 
er. As а result, the industry in the past 
five months has recalled more cars 
(more than 7,000,000) than it has sold 
The biggest recall to date involved 6.7 
million 1965 to 1969 Chevrolets that 
have possibly defective motor mounts; 
engines on some have twisted loose 
from the car frames 

The strangest recall is the one that 
Ford announced last week involving 


436.000 1972 Torinos and Montegos. 
In 16 cases thi: rear axles and wheels ac- 
tually came off these new cars. Ford will 


bring each car back twice—the first time 
to install a retainer plate on the rear 
axle to hold it in place; the second time 
to replace the whole axle with a heav- 


ier one. 
Ford was forced into this odd pro- 
cedure by a budding driver rebellion 


against recalls that look to critics like 
mere pateh-up jobs. Two weeks ago, 
Ford executives decided only to install 
an inexpensive retainer plate on a rear 
hub of each car. The plate is designed 
to increase the screeching noise that oc- 
curs when an axle starts to come loose, 
$0 that the driver cannot help noticing 
it, and to hold the axle in place for at 
least 100 miles, so that the driver has 
lime to reach a garage. In doing no more 
than that, the company would have 
been following ample precedent. G.M., 
for example, will replace only a few of 
the defective Chevy motor mounts with 
new ones that cost $30 each. Instead, it 
In effect will strap in most engines by in- 
Stalling wire “restraints” that cost only 
Seach, 

Ford executives insist that installing 
Only a retainer plate would have assured 
driver safety. Drivers feared otherwise 
~ Particularly after they learned that 

Ord intends to put heavier axles on new 

Огіпоѕ and Montegos coming off the 
assembly line, By the beginning of last 
Week, the Detroit Free Press was de- 
nouncing the decision to install only ге- 
lainer plates as а “corporate cop-out,’ 
and Ford dealers had received more 
than 1,000 complaints and inquiries 
from Customers demanding that the ax- 
е be replaced, 

So Ford men decided, with the ap- 
Proval of Henry Ford Il, to recall the re- 
call: they will complete the first recall 
“nd install the retainer plates to give 

Hvers immediate protection, and then 
Mng each car back again for axle re- 
lacement, This procedure will raise the 
tal cost of the recall to about $30 mil- 
from ап originally estimated 


to 
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$5,000,000, but that could be a small 
price for averting the sales slump that 
might be caused by safety fears. Last 
year Ford had to recall 220,000 Pintos 
after receiving reports that flash fires 
had occurred in the air filters of 100 of 
them, and when news of the trouble got 
Out, Pinto sales briefly dropped 25%. 

| ‚Тһе second recall тау allay motor- 
ists’ fears, but it hardly answers the 


FRANK LODGE 
кт 


question of how the industry manages 
to produce cars with such defects as en- 
gines that twist loose and wheel-axle as- 
semblies that come off. Automakers’ ex- 
planations are anything but reassuring. 
They maintain that such flaws result not 
from sloppy workmanship or careless 
quality control but bad engineering de- 
cisions, In effect, the faults are designed 
into the cars—unintentionally to be sure 
—by engineers making the wrong com- 
promises between safety, cost and speed 
considerations. In the current case, Ford 
redesigned its 1972 Torinos and Mon- 
tegos, making them heavier for the sake 
of a smoother ride, yet engineers 
thought that they could safely hold 
down costs by using the same axle as 
the one that went onto the 19715. Rich- 
ard Judy, public relations manager 
for consumer services, admits: "Maybe 
all factors were not given careful 
ideration. re 
Тү industry's test-driving proce- 
dures also seem дайган ү теп 
now suspect thatseveral axle uli rese 
а NEED 


FORD TECHNICIAN INSTALLING RETAINER PLATE ON AXLE HUB 
To critics, it seemed a mere patch-up job. 


sulted from cars being driven in the ` 
Northeast over roads that had been 
sprinkled with salt to melt ice and snow. 
The salt, they think, got into a bearing Au 
that holds the rear axle together and ая 
caused it to deteriorate. Somehow that 
possibility was not considered in all the LA 
19 million milesof test driving that Ford a 
puts its new cars through each year. Au- a) | 
{отеп insist that they cannot duplicate 
in road tests every condition that may 
come up in actual driving; that conten- 
tion is no doubt correct, but it is hardly | 
an excuse. Quite obviously, а large per- | 
centage of cars every year will be | 
bought by people who live in the North- | 


east and must occasionally drive over 
salty roads. 

Ford now is analyzing why its tests 
failed to reveal the axle defect, with an 
eye toward possibly revising the test 
procedures. Motorists can only hope 
that there is a revision, and that G.M. 
will follow suit. The annoyance that 
drivers now feel about recalls will hard- 
ly compare with their emotions if they 
get the idea that they must do a good 
deal of the test driving on new cars 
themselves. 


CORPORATIONS 


Breast-Pocket Polaroid 


Waiting impatiently for the routii 
business portion of Polaroid's E 
meeting in Needham, Mass., to end last 
week, Founder Edwin Land told s 


3,000 stockholders: “I d on 
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ARTISTS CONCEPTION OF POCKET-SIZED POLAROID IN USE 


FOUNDER LAND AT ANNUAL MEETING 
All that is needed is will. 


thought that monetary affairs are sup- 
posed to dominate an annual meeting 
soon found out differently. Land had de- 
cided to use this meeting to stage the 


| long-awaited debut of his new, pocket- 


sized camera. Unfolding a leather-cov- 
ered box to form a vaguely triangular 
Polaroid camera, Land focused on his 
oversized meerschaum pipe and pushed 
the shutter button five times in quick 
succession. About a second after each 
touch, a 3-in. by 3-in. blank plastic 
square shot out. Slowly and almost mag- 
ically, like invisible ink being activated, 
they turned into color prints. 

Land admitted that the camera's 
size—abonut | i-in. thick and 41-in. by 7- 
in. in area when folded shut—is some- 
what larger than he had originally 


planned. and thus raises "the question 


of just which pocket it will fit.” (An- 
swer: es pocket of a man's suit, 
ajor innovation in the still- 

d camera is the single-lens- 
viewing system that allows a pic- 
taker to see precisely the same 
ре that eventually appears on film, 
pt for conventional focusing. the 
ire process is controlled automatical- 
а tiny system of integrated elec- 
cuits. For indoor pictures or 

r, the camera uses 


uni а 


a five-picture flash unit developed by 
General Electric Co. 

Polaroid employees later demon- 
strated the new camera in booths scat- 
tered about a company warchouse near 
Boston that had been cleaned up and 
prettified for the affair. The new film de- 
veloped for the camera produced bril- 
liant color, though some pictures ap- 
peared to be less sharp than those 
processed on standard, non-Polaroid 
film. Even so, the end product is supe- 
rior to any previous Polaroid process. 
Unlike the damp prints that emerge 
from present models, the new ones 
—which are made of plastic, not paper 
—feel completely dry, even during the 
remarkable. outside-the-camera devel- 
oping process. Thus the paper liners and 
other litter needed to protect prints in 
present Polaroids have been eliminated 
in the new one. 

Polaroid has built five new facto- 
ries in the Boston area to make the new 
camera and film, which company of- 
ficials expect to have on dealers’ shelves 
in time for the Christmas season. Es- 
timated prices: $100 to $175 for the 
camera, about 45¢ per picture for the 
film. Any production delays might 
prove enormously costly, since sales of 
Polaroid’s more expensive current mod- 
els ($110 to $175) undoubtedly will 
trickle off until the new product is avail- 
able. In an effort to prevent such a sales 
lag, Polaroid has refused to provide any 
pictures or drawings of the new cam- 
era, and some of Land's closest advis- 
ers urged him to withhold last week’s 
public viewing, However, over the years 
Land has established an exceptionally 
close rapport with his stockholders 
—they once loyally broke into applause 
when informed by the founder that Po- 
laroid would probably not show a prof- 
it that year—and he evidently decided 
that they deserved the first look. 

Land's Stockholders may have to 
cherish their more intangible rewards 
forsome time. Although Polaroid's first- 
quarter profits grew by a healthy 17% 
over those of 1971, Treasurer Harvey 
Thayer has predicted that the rest of 
1972 will be a "lean year," partly be- 
cause of the huge sums of cash required 
for production of the new camera. Yet 
i A olle 
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Land, who literally invented the $549 RAI 
million instant-photography market 
displayed profound confidence in hig 
latest product. "Our camera is intellec. Rc 
tually complicated and operationally 
simple." he said. “All you have to do to N 
have the picture IS to will it. His 3. | 
thusiasm was obviously catching. The the ( 
next day Polaroid's stock shot up 74 finan 
oints, to 131. and it closed the week took 
at 1393. a new high for the year seng 
| 8 B m awak 
Whatever problems Polaroid may six n 
encounter with its new instant-process. ther 
ing camera and film, they will not in. | warn 
clude any immediate competition from in or 
the company’s chief rival in the ата. | tem | 
teur camera market, Eastman Kodak | do "< 
Co. Although Kodak is making "solid roads 
progress toward an in-camera process. the 5) 
ing system of our own." according to Truc! 
President Gerald B. Zornow, company | arè b: 
officials declined to predict when it fear | 
might be available. Kodak’s entry into rail r 
the pocket-photography race—:he re- natio 
cently introduced Pocket Instamatic| move 
(TIME, March 27)—is much further for th 
along. Zornow reports that orders F 
placed by camera dealers have "all but roads 
erased substantial inventories in new count 
pocket products." pe 
twelv 
J 
LABOR До 
{ 3j that | 
Four Paychecks a Year | ment 
Scandinavia is a hub of social and | !ng.m 
economic experimentation. Years be | nett 
fore Women's Lib got going in the U.S, Поп, ‹ 
the Swedes created the Aerunaman, а of th: 
housebound husband who sent his wife} OP: 
off to work. Last year the Swedes also loan 
changed much of their auto industry by RUE 
replacing sections of the assembly line a | 
with group assembly techniques (TIME. Vols 
Jan. 17). Now R. Bøg Jergensen's Mask- |... 2 P5 
infabrik, a Danish company that is M 
Scandinavia's largest maker of food |, 
canning and freezing equipment, is pi- 
oneering an alternative to the weekly 


or monthly paycheck for employees. . 
Through 1970, the company paid 
its 180 employees monthly by check | 
But since January 1971 it has issued 
no paychecks at all; instead, it deposit 
salaries directly into each employees 
bank account. And it makes only four fug, 
such deposits a year. Workers get 15% n 
of their salary each Feb. 6, May 6. AUS ЕН 
б and Nov. 6 (another 10% is withhel esa 
each quarter to pay stiff Danish taxes) Besse 
By adopting the novel system, Pall рене ы 
Bog Jorgensen, manager of the fam! 
owned company, was able to elimina ls 
the payroll department. Improbably: he RES 
seems to have improved employee M° = 
rale too. Workers like the new аггап | 
ment because getting their pay in 
chunks enables them to buy house 
supplies at low bulk prices and com 
up more easily with down payments ва 
cars, houses and large appliances "n 
deed, the system is working so well tt 
several other Danish, and some (0 
concerns are thinking of copying i: J 
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RAILROADS 
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Racing Toward an Urgent Rescue 


NY Congressman, investor or ship- 

per who might have thought that 
the Government solved U.S. railroads’ 
financial problems a year ago, when it 
took over the operation of most pas- 
senger trains, has been getting a rude 
awakening. Congress is now studying 
six major bills that would extend fur- 
ther help. and industry spokesmen are 
warning that the legislators must race 
in order to fescue the nation’s rail sys- 
tem from a threatened collapse. They 
do not seem to be crying wolf; the rail- 
roads’ plight is bad enough to have won 
the sympathy of their chief competitors, 
Truck lines and many barge operators 
are backing one of the bills because they 
fear that a final breakdown of the U.S 
rail network would force Congress to 
nationalize the system—and such a 
move would set an Ominous precedent 


for the whole transportation industry. 
Five of the nation’s 69 Class | rail- 
roads—the major companies that ac- 


count for 99% of rail traffic—already 
are bankrupt. The interstate Commerce 
Commission last month listed another 
twelve, incitiding the Chicago and 
North Western, e Lackawanna and 
Rock Island, as "marginal," meaning 
that they could go broke at any mo- 
ment. As à whole, the industry is mak- 
ing money, but pitifully little. Railroad 
net income in 1971 totaled $355 mil- 
lion. or 2.7% of revenues—and much 
of that came from non-railroad oper- 
ations. That is not enough to attract the 
loan money necessary to repair and 
modernize the railroads' vastly over- 
built network of tracks, yards and sys- 
tems. Transportation Secretary John 
Volpe, a dedicated 
warns that large chunks of the railroads' 
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LROAD CREW REPORTING TO WORK IN AVON, 
*Tepair schedule assumes a 1 20-year life span. 
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total mileage must be Scrapped imme- 
diately lo save costs or the whole sys- 
tem will wind up broke and/or nation- 
alized "within three to ten years." 

The major railroads have no trou- 
ble borrowing to buy new cars: the cars 
make splendid collateral if a loan goes 
into default. The result is that the com- 
panies operate modern covered hop- 
pers, flatcars and gondolas over road- 
beds that are rapidly deteriorating. The 
roads have been able to show what prof- 
its they have largely by deferring main- 
tenance that is essential. For example, 
rails are being replaced on a schedule 
that assumes the average rail will last 
120 years, although it actually remains 
serviceable for only half that long. 

The results are becoming apparent. 
Between 1966 and 1970, derailments 
doubled to 2,394 a year. Santa Fe Pres- 
ident John Reed likens the situation to 
maintaining a house in good repair: “If 
you don't do a little every year, it even- 
tually starts coming apart all at once." 
Volpe estimates that in order to keep 
up with expected increases in traffic, 
railroads will have to spend an awesome 
$36 billion or more on yard and track 
rebuilding and new rolling stock in the 
next ten to twelve years. That is rough- 
ly double their current annual rate of 
capital expenditures. 

Placing the blame for this mess is 
not a simple task. Labor unions, rail 
management and the Government all 
share the responsibility. 

Labor costs now consume 60e of ev- 
ery dollar spent to move freight by rail. 
The industry deals with 15 major unions 
that are never hesitant to strike. Right 
now, the United Transportation Union, 
representing engineers, brakemen, fire- 
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men and conductors, is planning to. 
strike Penn Central in June, when a 
Government-imposed cooling-off peri- 
od expires. Seventy-year-old work rules 
force railroads to pay train crews a full 
day's wages for every 100 miles traveled 
—a distance that the fastest diesel lo- 
comotives cover in two hours, Some 
states require trains to carry "full" five- 
man crews. Says Alan Boyd, former 
Transportation Secretary and now head 
of the Illinois Central: "We know we 
can run a safe train with two men." 

Management policy has been equal- 
ly archaic. Railroads have rarely at- 
tempted to put an aggressive salésman- 
ship effort behind their services, a trick 
that truckers were quick to learn. That 
failure goes far to explain the drop in 
the railroads’ share of intercity freight 
traffic to 39% now from 56% in 1950. 
Some railroads also have paid out in div- 
idends more than they earned in prof- 
its, a practice that did much to bring 
the Penn Central down. 

The Government also has bled mon- 
ey from the railroads. Under Section 
22 of the Interstate Commerce Act, 
passed in 1887, railroads have been 
pressed into hauling Government 
freight free or at reduced rates. That 
hurts because the Government is now 
the railroads’ largest customer. Through 
the ICC, the Government has further 
sanctioned an impossibly complicated 
railroad rate structure. The ICC main- 
tains an unindexed file of 43 trillion dif- 
ferent rates on varying weights of vary- 
ing commodities moving varying 
distances. The general level of rates is 
both too high and too low: too high to 
prevent traffic from fleeing to compet- 
ing carriers; too low to generate much 
profit on what freight is left. 

Cash Transfusion. None of the six 
bills that Congress is now considering 
have much chance of passing intact, but 
portions of two stand a fifty-fifty chance 
of reaching President Nixon’s desk by 
years end. The two are the industry's 
proposed Surface Transportation Act 
—supported by the railroads’ compet- 
itors—and the Administration's pend- 
ing Transportation Assistance Act. 
Each would provide an immediate 
transfusion of cash through a Govern- 
ment guarantee of loans, The industry's 
bill seems preferable because it would 
provide $3 billion in guarantees for 
loans that could be used largely to re- 
build tracks and yards. The Adminis- 
tration’s bill would guarantee $3 billion 
in loans that could be spent only to buy 
new rolling stock—hardly the railroads” 
sole worry. In other respects, both 
would attack basic problems, The Ad- 
ministration and the industry would 
permit the railroads to abandon tracks 
that produce little or no profit, speed 
up and simplify rate-making proce- 
dures, and forbid discriminatory taxa- 
tion of railroads by states and ! 


ties. The Administration, in addition, — 
would eliminate the preferential treat- _ 


ment given to Government freight. 
That seems a num 1 
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give the railroads a chance to pull out 
of their difficulties. It certainly will not 
solve all the problems: railroad man- 
agement must learn more modern ways, 
and the Government must get tougher 
with rail unions that insist on feather- 
ing forever. 
VN technology exists to build a 
modern rail network. The Santa Fe now 
boasts a $12 million automated yard in 
Kansas City that can handle switching 
for 3,000 cars a day with only three 
` men to uncouple them. It is technically 
feasible to run trains with no crewmen 
except an engineer to blow a warning 
whistle in dangerous situations. At pres- 
ent, though, these developments only 
make more painful the contrast be- 
tween the advanced rail system that the 
0.5 could have and the dilapidated one 


that exists. 


YUGOSLAVIA 


A Red Wall Street? 


Yugoslavia is sometimes described 
as 100% Marxist—50% Karl and 50% 
Groucho. Although it is Communist, it 
maintains a market economy that is 
based on competition between state- 
owned butsindividually run companies. 
That zany-Sounding blend of socialism 
and free enterprise has given the 20.5 
million Yugoslavs the fastest growing 
economy in Eastern Europe. In major 
Cities, modern, wide-windowed apart- 
4 ment complexes dot the skyline, autos 
HW clog the streets and stores are stocked 
` with television sets, radios and kitchen 
A appliances. Lately, however, the system 
| has developed enough problems to 
bring the nation to a crossroad at which 
its leaders must decide how much fur- 
ther they are willing to go toward a freer 
economy. Some are prepared to go all 
the way to the establishment of a Com- 
munist stock and bond market. 
— — Yugoslavia's economic split person- 
ў ality began emerging in 1950, when 
Marshal Josip Broz Tito rejected Soviet- 
style central planning in favor of eco- 
nomic decentralization. Under his "self- 
management" system, workers' councils 
set wage rates and product prices in 
: each enterprise, and theoretically have 
= the power to fire managers, who are 
responsible to the councils rather than 
1o a state ministry. Kiro Gligorov, a 
leader of Yugoslavia's League of Com- 
munists and the nation's chief econo- 
‚ mist, explained to TIME Correspondent 
Strobe Talbott: “We believe that the 
State cannot replace private owners in 
the management of enterprises. Enter- 
| prises must manage themselves." They 
did efficiently enough in 1970 to lift *so- 
oduct” —the Yugoslav term clos- 
) gross national product—to $14 
lion, a 6.7% rise after discounting in- 
ion factors. Among European Com- 
countries, only Bulgaria and Al- 
jad a lower total output, but none 
id growth rate. ~ 
nocra 
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brought the capitalistic combination of 
rampant inflation and a ballooning bal- 
ance of payments deficit. By last Au- 
gust, Yugoslav consumer prices were 
16% higher than a year earlier, and the 
balance of trade deficit soared 20%. In 
response, the government retreated to- 
ward central control of the economy. 
It held down wages, froze most prices, 
limited credit, restricted imports and de- 
valued the dinar twice. The program 
held retail-price increases in the first 
quarter of 1972 to an acceptable 1.3%. 
In March, to bolster its trading ability, 
Yugoslavia obtained a $100 million sta- 
bilization loan from a trio of New York 
banks: Chase Manhattan, First Nation- 
al City and Bankers Trust. 

Now Yugoslav leaders feel able to 
start what might be called Phase 11 of 
their “Economic Action Program,” de- 
signed to loosen controls and stimulate 
growth while holding inflation to 5%. 
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BELGRADE SHOPPERS BROWSING FOR COSTUME JEWELRY IN DEPARTMENT STORE | 


investment in Yugoslavia has totals 
only $62 million since 1967, mostly p 
cause the government has insisted, ih 
Yugoslav companies retain contro} of 
any joint project by owning at leas 
51% of it. Two months ago, howeye, 
the government permitted the nations 
largest copper and brass fabricator to 
form a fifty-fifty partnership with Bie, 
ler National Industries, a smallish Us 
marketing firm. Other equally owned 
ventures may be allowed in industries 
where Yugoslavia lacks Up-to-date 
technology. such as electronics and 
chemicals. Since the US. Government 
will now ensure American investments 
in Yugoslavia, Allis-Chalmers, Grey. 
hound and other Yankee firms are Соп. 
sidering such deals 

A far more radical way to raise cap. 
ital would be to organize an internal 
money market—a sort of Communist 
Wall Street—ye! Yugoslavia is moving ' 


Instead of taking a vacation, buy bonds and collect interest. 


Ina few months, Finance Secretary Jan- 
ko Smole will supervise decentralized 
units of management, labor and gov- 
ernment representatives that will set 
wage.rates in each enterprise by a kind 
of collective: bargaining within broad 
limits imposed by the state. The gov- 
ernment is also trying to spur corpo- 
rate expansion by increasing the pro- 
portion of foreign-currency earnings 
that companies may keep for reinvest- 
ment rather than handing over to the 
central bank. The limit in most enter- 
prises has been raised from 7% to 20%. 

Foreign Cash. Yugoslavia, how- 
ever, still faces a shortage of capital for 
industrial expansion. Despite recent 
Browth, its companies cannot provide 
Jobs for all workers. More than 800.000 
Yugoslavs labor abroad and send more 
than half their pay back home. 

In order to attract more capital, Yu- 
goslavia now seems willing to open its 
economy wider to investment from oth- 


- er countries, including the U.S. Foreign 
CHER 5 i tion, Haridwar 
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in that direction also. Two firms, the 
Zastava auto concern and the Belgrade 
Bar railroad, have been allowed to float, 
issues of interest-bearing and resalable| 
bonds. More such issues are likely 0 
be permitted, and government leaden 
recognize that they eventually will have 
to set up a market in which the bond 
can be regularly traded. 
Stane Kavčić, premier of the RC 
public of Slovenia, has proposed tfi! 
companies sell dividend-paying stocks 
too. “Instead of taking a vacation, some 
one could give his money to an entet 
prise, which in turn could give him E 
terest and maybe even something © 
as well" Kayéié says. His propos 
has horrified some Communist ри 
Edvard Kardelj, Yugoslavia's chief joe 
ologist and a close associate of Tito SL 
gues that stock ownership is anti- Ml, 
ist because it inevitably involves "d 
‘exploitation of other people's WO, 
But the need for more capital may & 
tually overcome such inhibitions. _ 
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Court Choreography 


James Naismith, who invented bas- 
ketball in 1891 by tacking up two old 
each baskets in a Springfield, Mass., 
gym. Once said that he preferred la- 
Crosse. Naismith would have changed 
his mind if he could have seen a game 
like the one played last week between 
the New York Knicks and the Los An- 
geles Lakers. | | 
~ The first game of the final play-off 
series for the National Bas- 
ketball Association champi- 
onship was basketball at its 
whirling, swirling, entertain- 
ing best. Skill not size, strat- 
egy not speed, and marks- 
manship not muscle were the 
dominant factors as the 
poised New York Knicks up- 
set the prestigious Los An- 


geles Lakers 114-92. Even 
the Lakers were awed as the 
sharpshooting is nicks passed 


and moved through swift, in- 
tricate patterns; in the first 
half, they hit 72% of their 
field shots. Kasped Los An- 
geles Coach Bill Sharman, 
victim of a long siege of 
laryngitis: “They could be 
the best-shooting team іп 
basketball." 

They could, but no one, 
not even the Knicks, expect 
the rest of the best-of-seven 
series to repeat the action of 
the first game. The Knicks 
could hardly play any better; 
the Lakers clearly: can and 
doubtless will. The Lakers’ 
giant center, Wilt Chamber- 
lain, for instance, may never 
again be as effectively neu- 
tralized. Teammate Jerry 
West, the alltime N.B.A. 
Play-off scoring leader, can- 
Dot do anything but improve 
his Sickly opening-game 
Shooting performance of 
three baskets in 15 attempts. 
At the very least, the Knicks’ 
Performance in the first game gave 
Promise that the championship series 
Would be far more exciting a match than 
anyone had dreamed. 

Showdown. For most of the reg- 
Mac Season, in fact, fans had looked for- 
Yard to the final series as little more 

апап anticlimax. The real drama fig- 
sed to come in the inevitable show- 
ihe ^j etween the red-hot Lakers and 
fending Champion Milwaukee 
Ws for the Western Division title. 
© winner of that clash, so the smart 
Bey said. would then face some hope- 
ern j; classed team from the East- 
IVIŞion. E 
PAN of the scenario came true. n 
Serie. and the Bucks did meet, but d ir 
farely generated the anticipate 


excitement—not even in the Seesawing 
struggle of the seven-footers, Chamber- 
lain and Kareem Abdul-Jabbar. In the 
vital closing minutes of the decisive 
sixth game, Chamberlain, 35, took al- 
most humiliating command of 24-year- 
old Jabbar and led the Lakers to victory. 
. Meanwhile, back in the East, the di- 
vision final between New York and the 
Boston Celtics took a Surprising turn. 
The Knicks. who had been the Cinder- 
ella team of 1970 (when they won the 


MARTIN MILLS— SPORTS ILLUSTRATED 


LAKERS & KNICKS IN FIRST-GAME ACTION 
Marksmanship not muscle. 


first N.B.A.. championship in their 
24-vear history), had earlier this season 
seemed back in the pumpkin class. But 
after bouncing past the Baltimore Bul- 
lets 4-2 in their semifinal, the lightly re- 
garded Knicks proceeded to savage the 
Celtics 4-1. Suddenly the New Yorkers 
were at center court, confronting the 
ighty Lakers. 
pore the opening loss on their 
home court, the Lakers remained favor- 
ites: the title, if they take it, would be 
their first since they moved to Los An- 
s in 1960, They have finished sec- 
ond seven times; they were the team 
that the Knicks beat for the ES 
onship in 1970. But this season, Meer 
the skillful shaping of New Coach pow 
man, who came to Los Angeles 
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the Utah Stars of the A.B.A., the Lak- 
ers have become one of the most for- 
midable squads in N.B.A. history. They 
set league records for both consecutive 
victories (33) and most wins in a sea- 
Son (69, against a mere 13 defeats). 

Selfless. Nowhere has Sharman's 
shaping been more evident than in the 
play of Chamberlain, who earns about 
$250,000 a year as center and has oc- 
casionally been accused of being some- 
thing less than a team player. Not this 
season. Never in his 13-year pro career 
has the "Dipper" concentrated so little 
on shooting (he once scored 100 points 
for Philadelphia against New York) and 
so much on rebounding, 
blocking shots and setting up 
someone else to score. As an 
intimidating pivot and self- 
less team captain. Chamber- 
lain has led the Lakers to 
their new heights. 

Which is not to underes- 
timate another Laker super- 
star. Jerry West. Shrewd 
playmaker, quick-handed 
defender and usually sharp 
shooter, West is probably the 
best guard ever to play bas- 
ketball. His fellow guard, 
completing what may be the 
finest pairing ever, is Gail 
Goodrich, who is barely over 
6 ft. tall but long on shot- 
making skill. As one starting 
forward, the Lakers have 
Harold ("Happy") Hairston, 
à rugged rebounder who 
complements Wilt in control- 
ling the backboards. The 
other is Second-Year Man 
Jim MeMillian (rhymes with 
villain), who is deadly from 
the corner and scored a ca- 
reer high of 42 points in one 
of the play-off games against 
Milwaukee. 

The Knicks have no one 
of the Chamberlain or West 
magnitude. Their strength 
—carefully nurtured by 
Coach Red Holzman—lies in 
remarkable poise, extraordi- 
nary all-round skill at any 
position on the court, and al- 
most uncanny balance. If 
some of the players cool off, others al- 
most always compensate by heating up 
as scorers, rebounders ог playmakers. 
If the Lakers are a team of carefully se- 
lected specialists, the Knicks are an im- 
pressive pack of general practitioners. 

At center is Jerry Lucas, whe can 
score consistently from more than 20 
ft. out. The starting guards are Walt 
Frazier, a clutch player who is the 
Knicks’ leading scorer and most larce- 
nous defender. and dazzling Earl ("The 
Pearl”) Monroe, beginning to return to 
his best ball-handling form after a sea- 
son hobbled by injuries. Starting for 
wards are Dave DeBussehere, a bruis- 
ing rebounder and probably the 
N.B.A.s best defensive forward, and 
"Dollar Bill" Bradley, a study in 
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thoughtfully planned perpetual motion. 
The^Knicks offensive strategy Te- 
volves around Lucas, a veteran forward 
acquired in an off-season trade to take 
over for injured Willis Reed. Too small 
to battle under the boards with most 
other pivots (he gives away 6 in. and 50 
Ibs. to Chamberlain). Lucas is a center 
in name only. He floats far away from 
the basket and fires his high-arcing shots 
with such consistent accuracy that the 
opposing center is almost always forced 
to move out to try to stop him. That 
clears the lane to the basket for lay-ups 
and rebounds by the rest of the Knicks. 
x If the opposing center hangs back and 
does not take the bait. Lucas can usual- 
ly make him reconsider by bombing the 
hoop with a mortar-like barrage. 

The Knick strategy worked to im- 
probable perfection in the first game 
against Los Angeles. “We knew what 
they were going to do," sighed West, 
“and they did it.” Added Coach Shar- 
man: Wilt made an effort to go out on 
Lucas. but he wasn’t quite fast enough 
and he got caught lots of times in no 

Ж man’s land.” That not only left Pivot- 
КУ: man Lucas free to score well from the 
: outside, but it also opened up the lane 

ы for his teammates. Chamberlain was 

. seldom able to get into position to clear 

the boards and toss his football-like 
passes to set up the Lakers most potent 
scoring play: the fast break downcourt. 
` The drama of all this court choreog- 

| ED raphy has not been lost on viewers or on 
Br. the ABC television network. Last week, 

; for example, just before the start of the 

j first game, delayed to accommodate 
President Nixon’s Viet Nam speech, 
about eleven million of a total of 33 mil- 
lion viewers were tuned in to ABC. Once 
wig the President stopped talking and the 
t Knicks started bombing the Lakers, 
i= ABC's audience escalated to 25 million. 


D-Day for Riva Ridge 
Many a young thoroughbred speeds 
to a performance that starts his owner 
dreaming of the Kentucky Derby. All 
too often, that kind of early foot fades 
long before the call to the post at 
Churchill Downs. Not so with Riva 
Ridge. The handsome bay colt was the 
logical favorite in everyone’s winter 
book, and he has remained the choice 
of the chalk players ever since. He will 
| make the run for the roses this week as 
one of the hottest favorites in the Der- 
— by's 98-year history. З 
—— Bred by Meadow Stable of Virgin- 
— ia, Riva Ridge has been beaten only 
three times in his spectacular career; on 
each occasion there were extenuating 
“circumstances. His first time out he 
ced without blink he second time 
lost, he cast a shoe; the last time, 
n he ran fourth in the Everglades 
akes a few weeks ago, he was bumped 
) the rail and got a disappointing ride 
J n Turcotte, 
nine victories are all 
) cause most of 


0 bes ple Crown. 


petition. As à two-year-old, he took the 
Flash, the Futurity. the Champagne 
Stakes, the Pimlico-Laurel Futurity and 
the Garden State, collecting a total of 
$503,263 in prize money. In his first 
trial as a three-year-old, following a 
long winter's rest, he ran away with the 
Hibiscus Stakes. After missing out in 
the Everglades, he returned to the win- 
ners circle last week with a coasting 
four-length victory over ten other Der- 
by eligibles in the Blue Grass Stakes. 
Says Veteran Jockey Ray Broussard, 
who has handled Riva Ridge in work- 
outs: “Гуе been on a great many run- 
ning horses in my career, but none are 
the equal of this one." 

If Riva Ridge has any real challeng- 
ers as a top three-year-old, they could 
be two colts who showed their speed 
too late to be entered in the Derby. One 
is his stablemate Upper Case. who re- 
cently trounced a bunch of Derby hope- 
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RIVA RIDGE WINNING HIBISCUS 
A stablemate stayed in the barn. 


fuls in the Florida Derby and the Wood 
Memorial; the other is Quack, who 
forced two erstwhile top contenders out 
of the race at Churchill Downs by whip- 
ping them in the California Derby. 

The best horse to race Riva Ridge in 
Louisville may be No Le Hace (Spanish 
for “It makes no difference”). unbeaten 
this year in four races, including the 
Louisiana and Arkansas derbies. A sen- 
timental choice may be the Arkansas 
Derby's runner-up, Hassi’s Image, 
trained by Venezuelan Juan Arias. Last 
year Arias prepared Сайопего II, sur- 
prise winner of both the Derby and 
Preakness. Canonero threatened to be- 
come the first horse in 25 years to take 
the Triple Crown, but he confounded 
the odds makers and finished fourth in 
the Belmont. Now itis Riva Ridge who 
is running for Louisville’s roses, while 
his backers are already talking of a Tri- 
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Died. Kwame Nkrumah, 62, q | 


posed first President of Ghana and lead. | Th 
er in Africa's anti-colonialism move. | 
ment (see THE WORLD) | 
ы | by^ 
Died. George Sanders. 65, cynical} 247 
sinister film smoothie for more than | 
three decades; by his Do ranu (sleep. | Ne 
i ills; in Castelldefels, amd y 
ing pills) pain. | 24 


Though he began his career as a Singer, 
Sanders moved easily into movies dur. | | 
ing the `30$ and was quickly typecast | 


as the unctuous villain in such pictures ШОР 
as Lloyds of London and The ر‎ best 
of Dorian Gray. He called his autobi: | дра 
ography Memoirs of a Professional Cad | m 
and pooh-poohed his own acting abil | Ear 
ity, but won an Academy Award in fine 
1950 for his role as the bitchy, jaded | irai. 
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critic in All About Eve. His suicide note 
was totally in character: “I am leaving 
because I am bored.” 
B 

Died. Arthur E. Summerfield, 73, 
Dwight Eisenhower's Postmaster Gen: 
eral and campaign manager; of pneu 
monia; in West Palm Beach. Fla. A 
ninth-grade dropout, Summerfield built 
up one of the country's largest Chev. 
rolet dealerships during the Depression. 
His 1940 Michigan campaign work for} 
Wendell Willkie started his political ca- f 
reer: by the 1952 Republican Conven: | 
tion, he was able to deliver a key bloc 
of delegates to Eisenhower. In retutn, 
Summerfield was appointed Eisenhow- £ 
ers campaign manager, Republican 
National Committee chairman, and 
finally Postmaster General. 
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Died. Louis Е. Budenz, 80, Ameri: 
can Communist leader who turned 
against the party and informed on his 
erstwhile comrades; in Newport, Rl | 
A Catholic-educated Midwesterner, Bu: | 
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MICH 
denz became sympathetic to the work: | ite 
ing class and involved himself in the 
labor movement of the 20s. In 1935 he} —wr 
joined the Communist Party and within} vard 
five years was managing editor of the; пате 
Daily Worker. He became disillusioned} distir 
he said, when he “learned the truth con} thrive 
cerning the Communist conspirat} more 
against America and Catholicism," aw] peopl 
in 1945 he renounced the party to rejot] nicia 
the Catholic Church. Later he was 18| mede 
quently called asa witness in trials of a) Abov 
cused Communists, and he appear) Comp 
often before Senator Joseph McCan Skill 
thy's investigating committee. | JM 

u | l 

Died. Frank L. Boyden, 92, head finish 
master of Deerfield Academy for 6b) E 
years; in Deerfield, Mass, Boyden W^ NES 
à 23-year-old college graduate when o ng 
joined the struggling, 14-student ou Tm ü 
school as its headmaster and only ten ax 


| 
erin 1902. Both grew from the pal і 
ship—Deerfield into one of the nation 
most prestigious prep schools (enl | 
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ment 507), Boyden into one of the mes 
respected educators of his time. — — 
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The Crichton Strain 


THE TERMINAL MAN 
Ьу MICHAEL CRICHTON 
247 pages: Knopf. $6.95. 


BINARY деа 
JOHN LA B 
20 pages- Knopf. $5.95. 


Michael Crichton, 29-year-old 
dropout physician and author of the 
bestselling novel The Andromeda 
strain, is unleashing an entertainment 
epidemic. it is being spread through 
books and movies, only some of which 
bear his real nome. Regardless of by- 
line and credit, however, the Crichton 
strain is unmist | 

Both The fe 
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twelve hours, time enough for Wright 
10 outwit a Defense Department intel- 
ligence agent, hijack several tanks of 
nerve-gas components, and rig a dev- 
ilish device to dispense them. With two 
gases and two competitive adversaries 
about to mix lethally, the novel's title, 
Binary, and its suspense are readily 
understandable. Crichton also manages 
to turn the book into something of an 
early warning device. An epilogue in 
the form of think-tank recommenda- 
tons to the Government suggests spe- 
cific changes in existing procedures to 
prevent the theft of chemical, biological 
or nuclear weapons. Crichton's bureau- 
crats halfheartedly promise to review 
the report “in the near future.” 

In Terminal Man, the near future 
IS practically upon us. The theme is 
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MICHAEL CRICHTON (ALIAS JOHN LANGE, ALIAS JEFFRY HUDSON) IN LOS ANGELES 
After nerve gas and psychosurgery, can Dracula be far behind? 


—written under the author's old Har- 
vard Medical School paperback pen 
name, John Lange—share their author's 
distinctive touch. Crichton creations 
thrive on a scientific esoterica that owes 
More to fact than to fiction. Crichton 
People tend to be value-neutral tech- 
nicians who, like sorcerer's apprentices, 
meddle with forces they cannot control. 
Above all, there is Crichton's almost 
Compulsive awareness of time and his 
Skill at explaining the complex without 
Osing the reader's interest. 
. In Binary, which Crichton has just 
finished directing as an ABC-TV movie, a 
"liant millionaire fanatic named 
"ght plots to destroy Richard Nixon. 
"ght believes that the President sold 
ie the nation by breaking egg rolls with 
and ed Chinese. The Republican раш 
m © population of San Diego wi 
TAS 80 too, because Wright plans to 
ate the city with nerve gas during 
orthcoming national convention. 
€ whole novel is compressed into 
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mind control through psychosurgery, 
today hardly in the realm of science fic- 
tion (TIME, April 3). Crichton's sur- 
geons plant 40 minuscule electrodes in 
the brain of Harry Benson, a psycho- 
motor epileptic whose fits turn him into 
a homicidal maniac. The electrodes, 
powered by a tiny nuclear battery im- 
planted in Harry's shoulder, deliver 
small electrical impulses which check 
» epileptic fit at its onset. | 
Crichton maintains credibility with 
a fine array of documentary props; in- 
cluding a page of real brain Х rays. kona 
ically, the plot turns on a physiologie 
mechanism that is somewhat ct 
Harry becomes addicted to the Shocks. 
which give him a pleasant “кее 
high. His brain. therefore, captives © 
һауе тоге frequent fits in or X to с: 
ceive more titillating shocks. pene 
the psychomotor CRUE or E 
blocking capacity of the е arodes ApS 
Harry becomes a computerized ngi; 
ster. By this time he has escaped tron 
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the hospital and is well into murder and 
mayhem, with assorted police and med- 
ical practitioners in confused pursuit, 

But is it a man hunt or a machine 
hunt? Is Harry Benson only the tragic 
victim of scientific arrogance or, as he 
says shortly after the operation, "a fall- 
en man." precursor of a generation that 
may have no memory of what it was to 
have been human? Crichton does not in- 
dulge in such speculation. He is a scru- 
pulous genre writer who is content to 
dress up old tales with new gadgetry. 
Andromeda Strain, for example, was in 
some sense a rewrite of H.G. Wells’ The 
War oj the Worlds. The Terminal Man 
is an update of Frankenstein. Can Drac- 
ula, or Wolfman in sheep's clothing, be 
far behind? и R.Z. Sheppard 

BG. Ei Ne 

With his rosy, unlined face, he looks 
like a 15-year-old boy standing оп a 
chair. But then Michael Crichton, M.D., 
ducks his 6 ft. 9 in. under the lintel of 
his office door and casually maneuvers 
a lovely young actress back into the Los 
Angeles sunshine. Just as casually he di- 
agnoses the actress's problems. "She 
can't play a tough ." The prescrip- 
tion? “ГЇЇ have to rewrite her part.” 

Dr. Crichton is learning the movie 
business. Right down to those hard- 
boiled comments as familiar on film sets 
as in the operating room. Not that he 
ever spent much time in surgery, At 
Harvard, Crichton used a pen more of- 
ten than a scalpel. Before graduating he 
had published half a dozen paperback 
thrillers under the name of John Lange. 
He also researched Five Patients, his 
documentary about the workings of a 
large medical center. In 1968 4 Case of 
Need won the Mystery Writers of 
America Edgar Award. For that book 
—a swiftly plotted story biased in favor 
of abortion—Crichton used the name 
Jetfry Hudson, who was a dwarf in the 
court of Charles 1. 

A Case of Need, turned into a mov- 
ie, is currently touring as The Carey 
Treatment. So is another Crichton nov- 
el. the recently released Dealing, a tale 
of the collegiate marijuana trade. The 
original novel, by "Michael Douglas," 
was actually a hasty collaboration be- 
tween Crichton and his younger broth- 
er Douglas. 

Novels, film scripts, and now direct- 
ing, have naturally proved more profit- 
able than medical practice. The film 
rights alone for The Terminal Man have 
brought Crichton 5320.000 so far. Suc- 
cess Steered him into psychoanalysis 
and broke up his five-year marriage. Al- 
though he walks with the slight stoop of 
a man concerned with not bumping his 
head, he seems to like towering over ev- 
eryone else. On the L.A. party circuit, 
only the Lakers’ Wilt Chamberlain 
could challenge this distinction. Crich- 
ton’s tastes run to the sound and costly. 
He has a Mercedes-Benz sedan to re- 
place a Porsche, which he found too 
cramping, and recently purchased a 
house designed by Richard Neutra. 

Clearly, Crichton is an ambitious 


man. But then he came of a very 
achievement-oriented family. His fa- 
ther was the busy executive editor of 
Advertising Age. Growing up in Roslyn, 
N.Y. Crichton recalls that he and his 
brother and two sisters had to take mu- 
sic lessons whether they liked them or 
not. By the time Crichton was 14, he 
was already 6 ft. 7 in. tall. Before 
long. the high school basketball coach 
was whipping star performances out of 
this less-than-natural athlete. Crichton 
worked hard, because, as he says face- 
tiously, “I wanted to be kissed by the 
cheerleaders" He continues to work 
hard. and those cheerleaders have now 
been replaced by starlets. Yet Crichton 
seems happiest when he is trying some- 
thing entirely new. Directing Binary, his 
first film, was, he says, "like a drug high 
that went on for twelve days. I was just 
zinging along for miles" — 

Crichton's success is in many re- 
spects conventional, but one should not 
count on his doing the normal thing. 
Even if he does, he will undoubtedly do 
more of it than anyone else. 


Voices Amid Thunder 


SOULS ON FIRE 
by ELIE WIESEL 
268 pages. Random House. $7.95. 


For over a decade now, in nine 
books of fiction and nonfiction, Elie 
Wiesel (Night, A Beggar in Jerusalem) 
has been the dark poet of the Holocaust, 
a man brooding circularly upon the six 
million Jews who died in death camps. 
Now he has written a rich, warm book 
whose subject is religious joy, that mys- 
tical and ecstatic strain in Judaic his- 
tory known as Hasidism. 

The book is not so much history as 
artful evocation. Wiesel tells how Has- 
idism came to be. two centuries ago in 
those borderlands that were now Po- 
land, now Russia. He also describes 
what Hasidism is. No matter that the 
movements founder, the Baal Shem 
Tov ("Master of the Good Name’) is al- 
ready lost in legend. As Wiesel dem- 
onstrates, telling his tales learned from 
his grandfather's knee in Transylvania, 
Hasidism did not derive from fact or 
reason but from love and faith. 

It was a rebellion against rabbinic 
legalisms, a rejection of the rationalistic 
Judaism of the 18th century Enlight- 
enment. It was a cry of fierce optimism 
in the face of the tragedy that seemed 
to be man's—and especially Jewish 
man's—normal portion. In a fragment- 
ing epoch, Hasidism asserted that all 
Creation is one, that God is good, that 
man serves him best by rejoicing in life, 
however difficult'it may be. 

Wiesel measures his story out in im- 
pressionistic vignettes from the lives 
and thoughts of the great rabbis who 
fanned Hasidism into a fire that roared 
through Eastern European Jewry. 

There are wise smiles. One Hasidic 
master boldly tells God that he owes 

something to sinful man: “Without our 
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ALFRED STATLER 


ELIE WIESEL IN MANHATTAN 
Breaking the dark circle. 


sins, what would You do with Your par- 
don?” There is good counsel: “Every 
man must free himself from Egypt ev- 
ery day.” And there are hard sayings: 
“Either God is king of this world and 1 
am not doing enough to serve Him, or 
He is not—and then it is my fault.” 

The men and their words add up to 
something extraordinary. Stark figures 
on an uncertain terrain, they are voices 
amid thunder, and the voices stick in 
the mind. Wiesel, who calls himself a 
Hasid, has done honor to his past with 
a superb piece of narrative artistry and 
—more important—with a stunning af- 
firmation of life. 1 Mayo Mohs 


New Dreams for Old 


THE RISE OF THE UNMELTABLE ETHNICS 
by MICHAEL NOVAK 
321 pages. Macmillan. $7.95. 


Michael Novak's Slovak grandpar- 
ents, oppressed by the Austro-Hungar- 
ian empire, emigrated to the United 
States for the classic reasons. One 
grandfather became a Pennsylvania 
farmer. Опе ‘grandmother, widowed, 
hired out as housekeeper and laundress. 
Novak’s parents mobiled upward, from 
Johnstown's Slovak ghetto to “the WASP 
suburb on the hill." Then Michael went 
the rest of the way. He is a sober-pro- 
filed Catholic professor of philosophy 
and religion, currently at the State Uni- 
versity of New York. But with a book in 
one hand (perhaps even his own A The- 
ology for Radical Politics) and a pipe in 
the other, Novak could pass as a WASP 
to the Eastern Establishment born. 

moval has made it. And—would the 
WASPs believe?—he isn't ha about 
it. With pride and a AA LEE 
he is now reclaiming his ethnic iden- 
tity. Nor does he regard this step as a pri- 
vate pilgrimage. Noting such things as 
the appearance of "Kiss Me, I'm Ital- 
lan" buttons and the proliferation of 
Irish-American autobiography, Novak 
presumes to speak for the 70. million 
American descendants of immigrants 
from Ireland, Italy, Spain, Greece, Ar- 
menia and the Slavic nations. "In the 
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1960s,” he writes, "the blacks and th 
young had their day." The 70s wil] W 
the “decade of the ethnics." 


Passionately and erratically com, | 


bining scholarship with manifesto 
writing, Novak begins his argument 


with a rather familiar counterattack, | 


The WASP model for behavior has got to 
go. WASP America, "more like a religion 
than like a nation,” has demanded of i 
joiners a "conversion of the soul." No. 
vak blames the WASP for everythin 

from birth control to Women’s Lib (*in. 
fected with WASP individualism”). Sa 


“wasp” to Novak and he sees cold “mo. | 


dernity,” antiseptic blandness. Say "eth. 
nic” and he sees colorful people, star. 


ring at family feasts, full of a fierce ! 


loyalty to their neighborhood and to the 
old pieties—spiritually if not physically 
in folk costumes. Authentic, by God. 

Novak's notions of revolution blend 
a variety of the new populism (TIME, 
April 17), with a dream of “cultural 
pluralism.” Novak talks bravely of “a 
policy that will guide the nation for thir- 
ty years—that is what we need.” But his 
own suggestions tend to be vague: “Life 
will slow down,” “new cities” will be 
built “оп a human scale.” Or nostalgic: 
There should be a William Morris-like 
return to handicrafts and cottage indus- 
tries. Or whimsical: Let one million 
New Yorkers move to lowa, where 
"there are green fields and hills, jobs and 
dignity.” 

Other planks in the Novak platform 
for a better America: 

“Doctors should be paid no more 
than plumbers.” 

“Children of intellectuals shall be 
admitted only to colleges of agriculture 
in prairie states.” 

“Expense accounts are outlawed.” 

“Taxi drivers shall teach sixth and 
seventh grade.” 

When Novak gets down to serious, 
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DRAWING BY WHITKEY DARE at 
©1970, THE NEW YORKER MAGAZINE 


"This year I'm not getting involved if 
any complicated issues. I'm just voting 
my straight, ethnic prejudices. 
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1 olitics, he stipulates a co- 
e-winninE P and unte whites" as 
Hit able.” While admitting that, to 
"inet ks: all whites look alike for the 
Pet he asks wistfully: “Couldn't 
П distinguish а fellow sufferer under 
they fic prejudice from a WASP?” 
No new American politics, Novak’s 
ethnic power can sound like the 
oldest American politics; one hears the 
hetoric of a new Tammany promising 
i Slovak grandmother prune dump- 
the sky. In his general plea for 


уо! 


lea for 


lings in tne 5. d itl 
decentralization—down with the bu- 
'reaucrats, UP with neighborhood gov- 


ernment—Novak seems on sounder 
ground, though he fails to prove that 
ethnic self-consciousness is the key 
What validates the book is Novak's very 
recklessness—his willingness to sweep 
peyond defendable limits. This is the 
price he knowingly pays for a modest 
act of hope at a time when most intel- 
lectuals are playing it safe with predic- 
tions of Apocalypse. “There is a great 
deal yet to be discovered about Ameri- 
ca,” Novak concludes. He has, in fact, 
attacked the American Dream in order 
t0 open up à possible second chapter 


for it. a Melvin Maddocks 
The Making of a Writer 
MIDNIGHT OIL 


by V.S. PRITCHETT 
271 pages. Random House. $6.95. 


This is the second and apparently 
the final volume in the autobiography of 
Britain’s best literary critic as well as 
one of its wisest and sanest men of let- 
ters. Pritchett’s elegant prose and range 
of knowledge might suggest that he is a 
product of a proud public school and 
Oxford. But in Volume 1, A Cab at the 
Door, he wrote of a decidedly lower- 
middle-class upbringing as the child of 
feckless and eccentric parents. 
Midnight Qil begins with the story 
of how he became a writer without ben- 
efit of higher education, literary men- 
lors or even good advice. Instinct made 
the 20-year-old Pritchett leave the 
leather trade in London and set off for 
Paris in 1921. He saw his first pepper 
mill, ate his first omelet, became an ac- 
cent snob and—so far as he could afford 
—a fop. In a more gradual way, “the or- 
derliness of the trees, the gravely spaced 
avenues, rearranged my mind.” 
He held a couple of selling jobs, but 
Sel about writing at once. The embar- 
Tassing question was: Write what? He 
aS Tead some Stevenson, Chesterton 
the a few Georgian poets. "What was 
aor ООД characteristic?” he pon- 
; ed. “It was obvious. They walked. 
rene Pritchett took to the roads and 
Borne dusty with full notebooks. 
gan the Christian Science Monitor be- 
Publishing his word sketches. 
Career үре ВПАпСУ of Pritchett's early 
skill uS in his utter isolation. Any 
readin acquired was the product of 
Joyce she laborious trial and error. 

` Hemingway and Stein were in 
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he then Pritchett was. He had never 
nor had he any notion of 
what they were trying to do. After two 
years in France, he signed on as Moni- 
tor correspondent in Ireland—during 
the Troubles—and later went to Spain. 
He was SO Ignorant of journalism that 
for a while hé was unaware that he 
could even approach government or po- 
litical figures for interviews. Later he 
admitted, “In my heart I despised news 
and was confused by opinion.” 

Midnight Oil is written in lucid, sup- 
ple prose—exactly suited to a testing 
and savoring memory. At first one nat- 
urally brushes past the author's fre- 
quent avowals that as a young man he 
wrote very badly. But late in the book 
he quotes a description of the Great 
Smokies written in 1926, and sure 
enough it is just awful: *From their 
highest elevation bannered a stilly 
chrome wash of startled light." 

ТА Little More." Pritchett can 
smile at his youthful self. More impor- 
tant he is able to set down the gradual 
growth of his mind. After the early Par- 
is period when he thought his feet could 
take him farther than his head, he en- 
tered a blurry "transcendental" phase 
culminating in the Irish sojourn. In that 
"Victorian lagoon," even the fighting 
seemed unreal. He arrived at Cork ter- 
rified by a hail of machine-gun fire, only 
to be reassured by the urchin carrying 
his bag: “ "Tis only the boys from the 
hills.” In Ireland he met his first true 
writers—Yeats and O'Casey among 
others—and he dreamed of becoming 
an "artist" whose art could be deter- 
mined later. 

The harsh landscape of Spain and 
the poverty of its people changed all 
that. Ten years before the Civil War, the 
country seemed proud, destitute and 
challenging. "There was a sense of the 
immediate and finite, so much more sat- 
isfying than the infinite, which had real- 
ly starved me. Here one began to see ex- 
actly.” Now his walking tours were 
taken with less naive goals. His first 
book, Marching Spain, appeared and 
the mental rearrangement begun be- 
neath the trees in Paris was complete. 

The last part of the book returns to 
England and in a way to 4 Cab at the 
Door. Pritchett's blustering father and 
droll mother come onstage for à final 
turn, somewhat better off financially but 
still squabbling, buying and selling in- 
appropriate property, defying the blitz 
by moving into London. Both died in 
their 80s after the war. Probably out of 
modesty, he sketches his later life very 
lightly. discussing his novels and short 
stories briefly and barely mentioning 
both his career as critic for the New 
Statesman and the major study of Bal- 
zac he has worked on for years. pow dr 
proaching his parents’ great age, " AN. 
ett looks at himself: "A bald man. 5 
fattish face supported by a bns 9s 
chins, 1 am seventy, and in my fatl 90 

ld like a little more.” " Is 
phrase, “I wot af e more vol- 
it too greedy to ask for one ha Duff 
ume of memoirs? и Martha Duffy 
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lakea 
world 


cruise 
with 
HOPE 


HOPEisthegleaming white 
hospital ship which brings a 
cargo of knowledge, good 
health and goodwill to people 
who need it desperately. 

HOPE is doctor, teacher, 
friend to the world; a non- 


A DOCKSIDE CROWD bids a fond 
farewell to the good ship HOPE. 


profit people-to-people pro- 
gram that brings medical aid 
and training to nations that 
need and request help. 

HOPE is comfort for the 
sick, the crippled and ne- 
glected. HOPE is self-help 
for those who wish to rise 
above despair. 

HOPE is you. And so, we 
invite you to join in our next 
mission by contributing to 
HOPE today. Help make the 
world a little healthier, a little 
happier, a little more peaceful. 


PROJECT HOPE, DEPT, A, 
WASHINGTON, D.C. 20007. 


Mixed Company 


THE CULPEPPER CATTLE CO. 
Directed by DICK RICHARDS 
Screenplay by ERIC BERCOVICI 
and GREGORY PRENTISS 


“Cowboyin.” the cook confides to 
the eager kid, “is somethin’ you do when 
you can't do nothin’ else.” At its best 
moments The Culpepper Cattle Co 
puts across several such gruff insights 
about a way of life now long past. 

Dick Richards, here making his first 
feature. is a former director of televi- 
sion commercials, an apprenticeship 
that presents several liabilities when it 


TRAIL HANDS IN "CULPEPPER" 
Saddling up for Pepsi. 


comes to filming anything longer than 
60 seconds. The movie has a tendency 
to be episodic and rather punchy, and 
the visual style is too pretty. Every time 
the cowboys saddle up it looks as if 
they re about to ride up the arroyo for 
a Pepsi. 

The script owes some of its incident 
and much of its spirit to Monte Walsh, 
both the Jack Schaefer novel and Wil- 
liam Fraker's underrated film version. 
But Culpepper is less about growing old 
than coming of age. Ben Mockridge 
(Gary Grimes) is barely past his teens 
when he talks Trail Boss Frank Cul- 
pepper (Billy "Green" Bush) into tak- 
ing him along on a drive. Ben is hired 
on as "little Mary" (cook's helper), and 
he has to work his predictable way up 
from there. 

The dazzling Southwest scenery is 
present in abundance, but it is function- 
al. not merely decorative. And when- 
ever the movie moves indoors, usually 
to a saloon, the sets—however slickly 
photographed—are appropriately dark 
and tumble-down. as if some New Mex- 


ico ghost town had been converted into 
a sound stage. 

Grimes, who underwent a some- 
what less violent coming of age in The 
Summer of "42, has a scene in Culpep- 
per that is served up to him as a piping 
hot cliché: The Kid's First Drink. He 
handles the whole thing very gracefully 
by taking his belt, swallowing hard and 
flashing a quick victory grin at his dis- 
appointed companions. Bush, so good as 
Jack Nicholson's hillbilly buddy in Five 
Easy Pieces, is even better here—prick- 
ly and sardonic. The other members of 
the Culpepper outfit are stolid and la- 
conic, but most of them (especially 
Luke Askew and Bo Hopkins) manage 
to be interesting anyhow. п Jay Cocks 


Ill Wind 


COOL BREEZE 
Directed by BARRY POLLACK 
Screenplay by BARRY POLLACK 


This sleazy remake of John Hus- 
ton's fine The Asphalt Jungle is cast pri- 
marily with blacks, but the men who 
made it—Scenarist-Director Barry Pol- 
lack, Producer Gene Corman—are 
white. Their interest is not so much in 
reaching the new-found black audience 
(TIME, April 10) as in exploiting it 

The Asphalt Jungle was a taut and 
precise study of the way a robbery went 
wrong as a result of the psychological 
quirks of the perpetrators. In Cool 
Breeze, the gang is given a vaguely al- 
truistic motive (the money from the job 
will go to start a “black people's bank”), 
which once proposed is rapidly forgot- 
ten. Pollack’s script uses this political 
ploy as a kind of sop, an attempt to 
make the gang not merely crooks but 
criminal revolutionaries. 

The movie is all jiveass and jungle 
bunnies. The men (Thalmus Rasulala, 
Raymond St. Jacques, Jim Watkins) 
chortle and slap one another's palms. 
The women (Judy Pace, Margaret 
Avery) mostly moan and gyrate in 
transports of synthetic sexual passion. 
Director Pollack is singularly catholic 
in his taste for stereotypes. и Ј.С. 


Demolition Derby 


LOOT 
Directed by SILVIO NARIZZANO 
Screenplay by RAY GALTON 
and ALAN SIMPSON 


The point of the late Joe Orton's 
play Loot—not the only point, but a 
prominent one—was outrageous and 
exhilarating bad taste. Director Silvio 
Narizzano, no stranger to bad taste him- 
1 су Girl, Blue), changes Or- 
ons cyanide cocktail into a fey d - 
lition derby. Coe 

Loot looks like an unlikel i 

y hybrid 
of the Marx Brothers. Agatha Christie 


Gangotri 


and a training film for the Маас | 
Society. Narizzano has directed the p | 
taste in bad taste, clumsily camping 
up at every opportunity, blunting Oe | 
ton's coruscating wil, That this Come, || 
through at all is owing less to Магы 
zano than to the play's admirable 
resiliency. ; 

The plot, which defies both descrip, 
tion and belief, is a charade on the gen, 
eral subject of greed, its manifestation, | 
problems and eventual rewards. Two 
delirious lads (Hywel Bennett and Ry, | 
Holder), keen on money and each oth. 
er, develop a plot to blow up a bank 
safe and stash the take in Mrs. Me. 
Leavy's coffin. Mrs. McLeavy is the re. 
cently departed mother of one of the 
boys. Mr. McLeavy (Milo O'Shea) has 
a lickerish eye on Fay the nurse (Lee | 
Remick), whose charms are available aj 


DELIRIOUS LADS & LASS IN “LOOT” 
Enjoying just deserts. 


an ever accelerating price. Investigating 
them all is a detective called Truscott 
(Richard Attenborough), who fancies 
he is fooling everyone by disguising 
himself as a member of the water board | 
At the denouement, just deserts are et | 
joyed by all. | 

Logic is lampooned, insanity triun 
phant in Orton's language, which is PI | 
served here in reasonable facsimile) 
Miss Remick, dolled up to look like‘ 
prize in a shooting gallery, is calculat 
ing and amusing. Attenborough а!“ 
O'Shea are nothing short of hilariol® 
With puffy face and popping raisin ey 
Attenborough looks like a hot cro 
bun impaled on a rag mop as he colt 
tinually cross-examines the befuddle! 
O'Shea. During an interval in the qu% 
tioning, Attenborough boasts that itwa 
he who solved the notorious riddle © 
“the limbless girl killer." “Who'd МӘ 
to kill a limbless girl?” asks O'Shea 97 
pathetically, “Oh, she wasn't the wy 
tim,” Attenborough replies. “She w 
the killer.” Not éven Narizzano can | 
|] 
d 


dle an exchange like that. 
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` TWAS FREE GETAWAY КІТ 


FORTHEUSA,EUROPE AND 
THE ORIENT. 


IT CAN SAVE YOU 
A LOT MORE THAN MONEY. 


It can save you time. 

Whatever your reason for 
travelling and however you want 
to fly,in a group or on your own, 
TWA's Getaway Kit will give you 
all the information you need. So 
you can plan your trip now. Not 
when you arrive. 

It can also save you anxiety. 

TWA has an exclusive scheme 
called'Hotelpass USA’. We 
guarantee you a twin-bedded 
room with bath in any of 17 
cities throughout the States. = «t 

You don't have to book in 
advance, and you get big 
discounts: on average, the 
normalprice perroom1sUS $1050 


per person (double occupancy). By 
TWA US $750 per person including 


taxes and a bonus feature every 
third day. 

Then,it can save you getting 
lost. 

The kit includes an offer on 
TWA's Getaway Guide Books (the 
best selling guide books in the 
world). They'll tell you about the 
real cities, not just the tourist 
Spots. And each one has discount 
Coupons that can save you up to 
US $100. ; 

You see we don’t mind saving 
you money, either. 

TWA has made some very hard 
bargains with sightseeing 

СС-0. In Public Domain 


companies, restaurants and hotels 
throughout the world. We pass the 


savings onto people who fly TWA. 
TWA has put all these things, 
and more, into one fat envelope. 
If you'll complete the coupon 
below, we'll write your name on 
one and mail it to you immediately 


MAIL To: TWA Getaway, 403 Kayamally Building, | 

| Hong Kong, B.C.C. 

| Please send me your FREE VACATION RIT. | 

| (X) C English, Chinese. Г}!арапезе. []Thai. | 
FULL NAME. ES — | 

| ADDRESS Ше соз е | 

| 

| 

| 


CITY. LIEN су. = „мз COUNT RY зел. eee | 


My Travel Agent is: 


JE) O under16 (116-21 [22239 | 
| бк Т ee TWA | 
Stet] 
IT. 


Беса ss ee ee een 


WAS FREE GETAWAY 
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The difference between power and sail 


Ports like this remind us that not so | 
long ago wind determined the destination. | 
Punctual liner ‘services all over the seas 


i 


| reflect the changes steel has made to our | 
world. Good steel—an essential ingredi-. | 

Р ent of progress. |. / Е 

‘ 7 sd NIPPON STEEL—we ‘want you to have 
(OU o  sthe-best. | 


, NIPPON STEEL 
NIPPON STEEL CORPORATION: 6.3, Otemachi 2-chome, Chiyoda-ku Tokyo 100, J 


Sydney Office: 60 Martin Place, Sydne 
у y, N.S.W „Austral apan Pha 
Prono, 982955, 982956 Other Overseas Offices: Mew Ter DS Арпада Sen еа сн) NIPPONSTEEL TOKYO Telex 22291 
8 , Duessetdort » Anson Centre Bldg., Anson Ro а e? 
› ad, Singapor 


с 


анаа ay, 


the world’s largest selling . - 
international beer AE 


Fuller flavour makes Carling Black Label е» 
the lusty lively lager that’s conquering thirsts EA — 
all over the world. Treat your long deep | | 
thirst toa Carling Black Label— 
enjoy fuller flavour yourself today! — 


VW 


Cold and nau im an га 
avar Gf) UVP с амат th 
L1] 
a warld 
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Why take chances? 


Protect your equipment investment with parts you can rely on. 


IH parts are identical to those 
on original equipment—they 
fit perfectly. 

You may save a little on the 
Price of look-alike parts, but 
they are almost certain to cost 
you more in the long run. 
They cannot fit as perfectly, 
work as well nor give you the 
same long life performance as 
International Harvester parts. 


mo 


Ín fact, the IH parts you buy 
today can be even better than 
original parts. Improvements 
in materials, metal alloys or in 
manufacturing methods may 
have been made since you 
purchased your equipment. 
Only your IH distributor 
carries an ample stock of IH 


à 
The 
worlds largest 
single source 
of trucks, farm, 
and construction 


equipment... am € 


parts. He is also your best 
source for quality service. 
Your IH distributor maintains 
the modern special shop 
equipment and tools needed 
for efficient service, and his 
servicemen have more practical 
experience in working on IH 
equipment. Be sure to contact 
your IH distributor today 

for parts or service. 


International Harvester Export Company, Chicago. Illinois USA. 
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A MODERN 
DAY 
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Makes product 
sales soar 


Add your 
magazine label 
and name and 
address below. 
Airmail to: 
TIME Maga- 
zine; Central 
Post Office, 
Box 88, Tokyo, 
Japan. 


Please attach 
magazine label 
here, list new 
address below, 
and mail six to 


eight weeks 
before you 
move. If you 
are receiving 
duplicate 
copies of 
TIME, please 
send both 
labels. Or if 
you have a 
question about 
your subscrip- 
tion, attach 
label here and 
clip this form 
to your letter. 


(BLOCK LETTERS, please) 


Name (first). 


, 


Address 


City 
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i a sn’ ally, I find 

April 3]. He doesn t! Persona fin 
ш Бка s of young men being maimoa 
and killed by war just as disgusting e О) 
scene as that of women being maimed ап 


aer es the threat of drafting girls to 


If it tak : 
bring home to the war-happy the horror and ob 
scenity of unjustified wars, then if this amend- 


ment never did another thing it would have well 
justified its existence. ў 
E I think I speak for my sisters as wellas my- 
self when I say we're mature enough to accept 
and expect equal responsibilities with equal 
privileges. 

PAT SINGLETARY 

Chapel Hill, N.C. 


that combat men of wars 
t will not welcome Sen- 
orth with great 


Sir / Somehow I feel 
both past and presen à 
ator Ervin's estimate of their w 
enthusiasm. 

DARRYL L. NORTH 

New York City 


Frosty Welcome 


Sir / To the people of the Aduntusan Society 
[March 27] Don't send your witless, shiftless 
spawn up here. We Alaskans came here years 
ago because we were tired of being your maids 
and chauffeurs. So if you think we treat the 
poor wolf badly, such treatment will seem gen- 
tle to the way I, for one, will handle any of 
your brainless children if I catch them camp- 
Ing on my property. 

(MRS.) AMIE BENSON 

Fairbanks, Alaska 


Coinfusion 


Sir / Student of sign language Henry Dreyfuss 
[April 3], upon landing in Moscow, would also 
be able to recognize the value of Russian coins 
because, like the coins of most nations, they 
show their value in figures (5, 10, 15, etc.). U.S. 
coins lack this sensible feature 

HOWARD D. KELLEY 

Kingston, Pa 


For.Want of the Film 


Sir/In your article “Littlest Black Box" 
[March 27], reviewing the new Kodak Pocket 
Instamatic cameras, you mention that among 
others, "Germany's Minox” has never met the 
challenge of coming up with a film that would 
produce color prints of sufficient sharpness. 

Isn't that like saying that Mercedes-Benz 
has never come up with a gasoline that would 
make its cars run 100 miles per gallon? 

While Minox came up with the idea and 
execution of a superb ultraminiature precision 
camera 34 years ago which is still unsurpassed 
today, it had to rely on the world's foremost 
film manufacturers to provide the best possible 
film for its tiny (8mm. by 1 Imm.) negatives. 

Kodak's achievement, as Kodak's presi- 
dent pointed out, was in "coming up with the 
right film." As soon as this film is offered in 
Minox cartridges, the Minox lens (now even 
used for microfilming) will do the rest. 

KURT W. LUHN 

Vice President 

Minox USA 

Woodside, N.Y. 


Unfair, Unfeeling? 


Sir / I find Judge Tumer’s decisi 
ir / I find f ion to Кее 
PME CUIR imithe U.S. instead of i ne 
le go to Czechoslovaki 
RC echoslovakia [March 27] most 
Apparently, circumstances i iforni 
were far from conducive to Anas E 
den s mother to establish any kind of free, с e 
clusive relationship with her children. She had 


angri Collection, Haridwar 


been separated from them for four years, 
foster parents and the community actiy 
worked against her, which must have been c ely 
municated to the children. Om. | 
It seems possible to me that Mother yj 
ta has been arrogantly, unfairly—yea, unfed 
ingly—treated by those who now have Bet 
over her through her children. ег 
KATHARINE J. SCHRADER 
New Haven 


A Baby Walking 


Sir / Your correspondent William Stewart 
comment on the state of affairs in Bangladesh 
[April 3] is premature. Hardly four months 
have passed since that country gained real inde. 
pendence after a bloody war with the Pakista 
army. Pakistan robbed Bangladesh of eve 1 
thing it had and left an impoverished land with 
a few million proud and determined people 
Mujib will have to build the nation from 
scratch. In its struggle to be a free and demo. j 


«ез ore 


cratic nation, Bangladesh needs all possible gen. сца 
erosity, understanding and sympathy. | George | 
To expect it to solve all its multiple prob. | тетен А 

lems in four months’ time is as utopian as to ` Rondo 
hope that a four-month-old baby will be able {o f REPORTE 
walk on his own. Marylois 
PRADEEP PATNAIK nd 
Tuscaloosa, Ala SENSUS 

MeD. Che 

Noncy L 

Clare M. 

No Wish to Remember ОЗИН 
Gm 

Sir / The letter by М.С. Cavin [March 27] was | Robert L 
incredible. Having lived and worked in Chim | eo Mere 
during the Nationalist regime, I am sure the Ostlere, S 
Chinese masses would never want to remember |. hovel 
pre-Communist China. I arrived in China with | propuct 
a medical mission in 1945, when an old mission. | Codes Р 
ary physician was leaving. His parting remark: АТИН, 
“Nothing has changed in China in the last $0) тап 
years; the masses are still born in rags and diein 1 AUN 
rags, and although the peasants are industrious, AT DEA 


the roads are still crowded with beggars and (Covers). 
hungry children abandoned because familie f Researche 


cannot feed them.” | PHOTOGR 
Because of an outbreak of cholera, I was} John Dum 
. Michele St 


sent to Shantung province, where I was иб} Merrin M 
Communist control for a year. Peasants wete j Melillo, Rit 
not wearing silk kimonos, but people had decent} CORRESP 
cotton clothing; there were no beggars or wails f. aus M 
on the road, children were well-nourished, al} R. We 
with pride the villagers showed you the schoo} 

where the children were getting an education. l Washingt 
donot say China is utopia. But after years ofer 
ploitation by their own people and Europe kin Johns 
and American big business, the Chinese could | Отоу н 


certainly have no wish to remember pre-Co Sandra Bu 
munist China. eR ler, 
CATHARINE D. LEALTAD, М.Р. mben t 
Mexico City | Sith, Johr 
талде. Bos 

| - Jgubmon, | 

теме Bi 

à c. | Fiedel Ung 
Stiff Competition | ndon: c 


a кое 
Sir / Mrs. Barry Goldwater Jr. [April 3] wil Mon 
fer stiff competition to Mrs. Edward Келл) Seon 
as Washington's best undressed woman: | 
EDWARD б. NOBLE | 
San Francisco { 
D 


Sir/ TIME quotes Susan Gherman as реш 
conservative. After I viewed her photo 
with Barry Goldwater Jr., my observation | 
that she leans neither left nor right: * | 
middle-of-the-roader. 
M.H. GORDON 
Norfolk 


| 

Sir / Barry, what you see is what you get! | 
(MRS.) EDYTHE GRAVES | 
Wheatland, Wyo. | 


Building, 3-6, 2-chome Ohtemac™ 
yodaku, Tokyo 100 Japan 3 
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WE is Homo sapiens Such a murderous species? Mayhem 
among gangsters crests periodically, like seasonal floods, to set- 


al estate, Less organized kill- 
€ difficult to pin down. Our 


Cover story and Essay this week discuss both kinds, anal 


‹ yzing the 
skein of gang murders in New York and the deep: 


-seated psychol- 


Correspondents James Willwerth and Sandy Smith reported from 
the New York firing line, and from their own experience as thug 
watchers. Willwerth’s first brush with the Mob dates back to 1969, 
when an anonymous phone call took him from Manhattan to Tuc- 
son, Ariz., and a three-hour interview with a confidant of Family 


Man Joe Bonanno. His article appeared with our cover story on the 
Mafia (TIME, Aug. 22, 1969). 


Last summer Willwerth re- 
ported on the shooting of Joe 
Colombo. 

Last week Willwerth 
again found himself in un- 
usual company. On his way 
lo the funeral of Joseph 
Gallo, he maneuvered a 
small rented car into the cor- 
tege of black limousines. 
Then a carload of Gallo's as- 
Sociates came alongside and 
ordered Willwerth off the 
road. He made it to the cem- 
etery anyway. Visiting the 
scene of the Gallo killing, 
Umbertos Clam House, he 
was warned in gruff terms by 
the hefty proprietor to avoid 
any use of his name. “Then,” 
says Willwerth, “he took my name down for future reference." 

Resident Mobologist Sandy Smith is a thoroughly practiced ob- 
server of gangsters' weddings, wakes and other rituals. He has spent 
20 years following his specialty and building up contacts on both sides 
of the badge. Smith believes that reporting on the underworld is less 
hazardous than covering labor disputes and not very different from 
other kinds of reporting. “You're only as good as your sources of in- 
formation," he says. “In this particular field, the sources are just more 
difficult to come by." Smith dug hard to find out what was going on 
among the contending hostiles and where it might lead. From his and 
Willwerth's reports, Lance Morrow wrote the cover story. 

The Essay, written by Virginia Adams, deals with the broader as- 
pects of violent behavior. To examine this peculiar—and seemingly 
growing—pathology, she drew on the views of psychiatrists, psychol- 
ogists and other experts. "Our aim," says Senior Editor Leon Jaroff, 
“is to place the gang killings in their proper perspective, as a dramatic 
but small part of a much larger phenomenon.” 
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THE WAR 


Escalation in the Air, Ordeal on the Ground 


Hanoi has a mind of its 


UDDENLY, it seemed almost like 

1968 all over again. Once тоге, 
waves of U.S. aircraft—B-52s and car- 
rier-based fighter-bombers—swept into 
the heart of North Viet Nam on heavy 
bombing raids. Their main target this 
time: the port of Haiphong, which had 
been off limits for U.S. planes since 
President Lyndon Johnson cut back the 
bombing of North Viet Nam four years 
ago. The planes dropped their bomb 
loads on fuel dumps, warehouses and 
other military supply facilities. On 
Sunday, Air Force, Navy and Marine 
fighter-bombers struck POL depots on 
the outskirts of Hanoi. Two U.S. planes 
were Shot down. 


ARVN PARATROOPERS UNDER ATTACK 
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It was a major new escalation of 
the war, and a high-risk gamble by Pres- 
ident Nixon—one that he had been re- 
luctant to take. Inescapably, it was a 
blow of retribution; the US. said that 
its new thrust northward was prompted 
by North Viet Nam’s “mass invasion” 
of the South. The military justification 
was that Haiphong is the North's en- 
trepót for war supplies. But those sup- 
plies cannot affect the war between now 
and the start of the rainy season next 
month, when military activity slows 
down anyway. Thus the only strictly 
military advantage of the bombing was 
to slow the movement of supplies south- 
ward for any new North Vietnamese of- 
fensive seven months from now, when 
the rainy season ends. 

The diplomatic impact was strong 
The main target of U.S. diplomacy last 
week had been the Soviet Union, which 
has furnished Hanoi with its missiles, 
its artillery and its 500 tanks (about 200 
of them in use in the South). In a speech 
delivered in Ottawa earlier in the week, 
Nixon had given Moscow an oblique 
warning that "great powers cannot 
avoid the responsibility for the use of 
arms by those to whom they give them." 
In fact, it is unlikely that the Soviets de- 
liberately equipped Hanoi for an inva- 
sion of South Viet Nam; most of the 
arms were apparently intended for 
North Viet Nam's defense. There is lit- 
tle reason to believe that Moscow could 
force North Viet Nam to curb its of- 
fensive, even if it wanted to try. As the 
U.S. has learned after more than a dec- 
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ade of war, 


own. : А 
Now, by ordering the bombing, Nix- 


on has acutely embarrassed the Rus. 
sians, who have no choice but to react 

with indignation Whether they would | 
go so far as to revoke the President's in- 
vitation to visit Moscow in May was 
far more doubtful—and the essence of | 
Nixon's gamble. In effect, the President | 
was betting that both sides want the 
summit. enough that the Kremlin will | 
still welcome him on schedule 


Tank Duels. On the ground in South. | 


Viet Nam, the North Vietnamese offen- 
sive was in its third bloody week. and 
was also beginning to look like old times 
—very old times. In the cra sandy 
wastes of South Viet Nam’s northern 
provinces, where the Communis: drive | 
began, whole platoons of tanks dueled | 
for the first time in this war. Farther 
south, in Binh Long province, where the 
main fighting flared, columns of troops 
and vehicles crawled along a sun-baked 
highway on their way to aid a garrison 
under siege by the Communist regi- 
ments and artillery of General Vo 
Nguyen Giap. "This battle is a very con- 
ventional one,” said an American advis- 
er, Colonel J. Ross Franklin. “Giap’s 
battle plan could have come from a 
German, a Frenchman or an English- 
man. They're leading with their infan- 
try, supported by artillery and tanks. 
They have everything but air." 

While airpower alone could not 
make ARVN (the South Vietnamese 
army) a winner against the Communists 


RELIEF COLUMN ON ROAD TO AN LOC 
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n the ground, it could be crucial in 
Saving off defeat. Last week that prop. 
sition was tested again as U.S. and 
Vietnamese aircraft fought to save an 
outgunned ARVN force from _What 
would be Giap’s first important victory 

‚ of the campaign: the capture of An Loc 
(рор. 40,000), the Capital of Binh Long 
province, which is 60 miles north of Sai- 
gon via the French-built Highway 13. 

To the Saigon government, it was 
imperative that ARVN prove itself able 
to defend a city that in normal times 
and good weather is only a two-hour 
drive from the capital. The Communists 
have so far been frustrated in their at- 
tempts to capture the old imperial cap- 


way 


TIME Correspondent David DeVoss 
was with the 20,000-man relief column 
of South Vietnamese troops on High- 
way 13 last week as they tried to break 
through an NVA blockade to reach the 
provincial capital of An Loc, 60 miles 
north of Saigon. His report: 


HERE were beaucoup VC,” said 
Sergeant Lam Son, a twelve-year 
veteran of the ARVN 9th Regiment, who 
earlier had been fortunate enough to es- 
cape from Loc Ninh, the town that was 
overrun by the North Vietnamese in 
their drive on An Loc. “They [the North 
Vietnamese] had about 30 tanks and 
many of us were killed, We kill many 
VC, but they too strong.” When I met 
the sergeant, he was preparing to move 
north again toward the besieged city of 
An Loc. His unit was in the village of 
Lai Khe, 30 miles south of An Loc, 
which was being used as the base for 
the buildup of the relief column. 

For one entire day, a seemingly end- 
less convoy of trucks poured into the 
town, carrying troops from the 21st Di- 
Vision, normally stationed deep in the 
Mekong Delta. Everyone seemed con- 
fident, except for the American helicop- 
ter crews waiting to carry some high- 
level U.S. military observers to the 
battlefront. “They'll never win this war 
as long as the Vietnamese let those guys 
fly choppers,” said one Army captain, 
Besturing toward the dozing crew of a 
ramshackle Vietnamese Air Force 
“Huey.” “These guys can’t fight and 
Won't fight. You'll never catch them in 
the air after 5 p.m. Just look at that,” 

€ laughed as a troop-laden chopper 
lurched toward a vacant landing pad. 

` и 

The next day, the column moved 
miles north to Chon Thanh, a lazy 
town of tin houses with thatched roofs 
“tween Lai Khe and An Loc. The 
OWnspeople, exuding the blithe fatal- 
Sm common to many Vietnamese, 
Seemed to be enjoying the show. “Some 
People are scared," confessed Restau- 
leur Tu Са, “but not enough to leave. 
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ital of Hué or 


the city of i 
farther north, a а и 


nd it is believed that An 
Loc was to have been the seat of a pro- 
visional Viet Cong government. It 
should not have been a difficult target. 
In Binh Long province, the chief ARVN 
force was the 10,000-man 5th Division, 
à weak outfit that had been badly blood- 
led by the North Vietnamese a year ago 
in Cambodia. Opposing it were two bat- 
tle-tested North Vietnamese divisions, 
and an artillery regiment (some 20,000 
to 30,000 men) equipped with Soviet 
heavy weapons, including as many as 
50 tanks. 

Early on, the Communists had cut 
à wide swath through Binh Long, "lib- 
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13: The Long Road to An Loc 


Some of the rich have taken their chil- 
dren to Saigon, but all the regular peo- 
ple stay." Ca intended to Stay and de- 
fend his reputation for serving the 
town's best chao long (a soup concoct- 
ed of pork, noodles and vegetables). 

An unreal sense of well-being ex- 
tended even to a dark, sandbagged bur- 
row on the town's south side where 
ARVN Major Tran Ai Quoc had set up 
à command post. As his battery of ra- 
dios crackled in the background, Quoc 
reported that the situation around the 
town was quiet. It had better be. His ret- 
inue of lieutenants and enlisted men had 
been drinking Ba Muoi Ba brand beer 
and De Kuyper créme de menthe. An 
attack then would have been a disaster. 

u 

The following day the Saigon press 
corps arrived to witness what they had 
been told would be a triumphal march 
to the north. The optimism was bol- 
stered by U.S. Major General James F. 
Hollingsworth, who dropped from the 
sky in his chopper (code name: Dyna- 
mite Six). "The North Vietnamese are 
trying to get back to Cambodia now,” he 
said. "We are going to kill em all before 
they get there. These NVA are like mice 
in a haystack.” Another U.S. adviser 
was less sanguine. “This is just like the 
First Battle of Bull Run,” he muttered, 
alluding to the civilian spectators and 
festive atmosphere that attended that 
Civil War engagement. 

That day the column moved about 
three miles. From atop an armored per- 
sonnel carrier, the landscape looked like 
the Oklahoma Panhandle—thigh-high 
dry yellow banana grass, and clumps 
of scraggly trees on either side of the 
road. It was an ideal terrain for U.S, aer- 
ial domination—or so it seemed. 

Suddenly the optimism and eupho- 
ria began to fade. VC sappers dynamit- 
ed a culvert on Highway 13, five miles 
north of Lai Khe, shattering the com- 
forting illusion that the road was safe. 
Two patrols of airborne troopers 
marching toward An Loc were badly 
mauled in ambushes. Then at 11 a.m. 


erating” several hamlets and overrun- 
ning the Sth Division logistics base at 
Loc Ninh. Backed by their Soviet-made 
artillery and tanks, several thousand 
regulars of the North Vietnamese 5th 
and 9th Divisions then surrounded An 
Loc and its 12,000 defenders, who in- 
cluded a ranger battalion and remnants 
of two battered Sth Division regiments. 

As the Communist artillery began 
taking the city apart, President Nguyen 
Van Thieu took a hand in the effort to 
break the siege. He called up the 2151 
ARVN Division from the Mekong Del- 
ta, then sent it up Highway 13 behind 
his own palace guard, a crack 400-man 
paratroop battalion. The would-be “re- 


ARVN RELIEF TROOPS ABOARD TRUCK 


the next day, enemy rockets and mor- 
tar shells pelted the column’s artillery. 
ARVN tanks blazed back furiously, but 
with little success. An ARVN tank was 
hit by a B-40 rocket and exploded into 
a blazing wreck. Tac air was called in, 
and for 40 minutes, VNAF Skyraiders, 
US. Air Force Phantoms and C-119 $] 
gunships bombed and strafed. Nobody D 
knew if they hit anyone, but at least : 
the mortars were silenced. 

In the ensuing lull, ARVN troopers 
scavenged sandbags from a bunker that 
had been blown apart by an enemy mor- 
tar round. Some soldiers dug their fox 
holes deeper while others stared impas- 
sively at the immobile grass. Over 
campfires fueled by empty ammunition 
boxes hung pots of homemade noodle- 
and-vegetable soup. 

"Beaucoup hot" said one trooper, 
looking at the heat waves rising from 
the asphalt highway, which was pitted - 
and cracked from the mortar shellin 
"Beaucoup VC. we re 2м 
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U.S. ADVISER WITH ARVN SOLDIER 


lief column” ground to a halt twelve 
miles from An Loc (see box, preceding 
2 page). Far more effective was the relief 
from the skies. U.S. Navy fighters, Air 
Force B-52 bombers and prop-driven 
Skyraiders skillfully piloted by South 
Vietnamese stopped several Commu- 
Е nist tanks dead in their tracks. When 
E the ground attack began, the Commu- 
nists lost 25 more tanks in one 24-hour 
period, including 18 in fierce combat in- 
side the city, At week's end both sides 
were claiming victory. but the issue was 

— still in doubt. 
7 “An Loc was not ARVN's only prob- 
lem last week. U.S. and South Vietnam- 
se planes had to be diverted to the de- 
ense of the relief column, which was 
ung out helplessly over a 13-mile 


Rey, [TIME Map by J. Donovan 


stretch of Highway 13. Farther north, 
in Military Region II (the vulnerable 
Central Highlands), a human wave of 
Communist troops swept an ARVN gar- 
rison from a fire base near Dak To, sug- 
gesting that an expected assault on the 
nearby city of Kontum was not far off 
In Military Region I (the northernmost 
provinces), bloody fighting continued 
—as did the flow of Communist sup- 
plies through the DMZ. At Fire Base 
Bastogne near Ниё, ARVN Ist Division 
troops ran so low on supplies after a 
long siege that they were fighting with 
arms and ammunition picked from en- 
emy dead. Meanwhile, terrorist activity 
increased all over South Viet Nam. For 
the first time in two years, rockets were 
fired at Saigon's Tan Son Nhut airbase. 

At week's end the North Vietnam- 
ese had clearly demonstrated the weak- 
ness of South Viet Nam's border de- 
fenses. They retained the military 
initiative, and they continued to hold 
large swatches of South Vietnamese ter- 
ritory. But they had not been able to 
take permanent hold of any important 
cities. Nor had the NVA been able to 
bring about what the Hanoi daily Nhan 
Dan last week gloatingly described as 
"Nixon's biggest nightmare—a Saigon 
puppet army battered everywhere and 
crumbling irremediably." 

Except around An Loc, ARVN com- 
manders showed a reluctance to mount 
a sustained counteroffensive—a matter 
they left to the pilots. There were oc- 
casional scenes, too, of panicked sol- 
diers rushing to grab the skids of heli- 
copters as they pulled out of areas under 
fire. But to American military advisers 
present on the battlefields to provide lo- 
gistical information and encourage- 
ment, most of the South Vietnamese 
troops seemed tough and professional, 

In the north, Giap’s 35,000 troops 
were stalemated by ARVN defenders 
around Hué and Quang Tri. North of 


Haridwar 


the latter last week, a clever South Vie 
namese marine commander simpb 
evacuated his base after learning of » 
impending Communist night armor a 
tack; when the North Vietnamese drove 
into the base, the marines opened fir 
from the perimeter, knocking out ^ 
least five tanks and killing scores of en. | 


emy troops. Another Communist ar. | ae 
mored force roared east on Highway 9 | 1 
in the darkness but missed the turn to | Of 
its objective, Dong Ha When the sun | 2M 
rose, the parked, puzzled Communists | e 
found themselves under the muzzles of | M 
heavier ARVN M-48 tanks. Result: six 
more North Vietnamese tanks knocked | ii 
out. Said a U.S. adviser: "Yes, we | TR 
stopped them cold The battle is not | antl 
over, but I think that the crisis is past” Spe 
Or so Washington and Saigon hope, ү. 
though they are not convinced that this tere 
is the case. In fact, both American and 
South Vietnamese commanders оп the m 
scene tend to agree that some major Ё tem 
fighting still lies ahead. So far, the North US. 
Vietnamese have committed no more the 
than half of their 100,000 troops in the} wou 
South to battle, and they have yet to | jmp 
challenge ARVN where it is weakest, in imp 
the Central Highlands. For their рап, | поу‹ 


the South Vietnamese have virtually no reluc 
reserves to call on should the Commu. / 
nist drive spread to another front. 


now 

If the uncommitted North Vietnam-| ther 
ese regiments enter the fighting, airpow-| John 
er would become more vital than ever | Оца 
and last week the big U.S. buildup com | conc 
tinued. Some 600 fighter-bombers were | 1965 
on hand at Danang and at bases in Thal | | Can: 
land, as well as aboard the four car} ducti 
riers at Yankee Station. Two other car-| budg 
riers, the Midway and the Saratoga} ill fe 
were en route. As low clouds and driz| dispa 
zle kept U.S. Phantoms on the ground | manc 
South Viet Nam's own 700-plane ait} “witt 
force took on an important role in the} who 


fighting; its ancient but effective Sky- 
raiders, flown with daring by South 
Vietnamese pilots at treetop level, have 
accounted for a large portion of the 
more than 100 Communist tanks}: 
knocked out in the fighting so far. 
Three Offensives. How long would 
the North Vietnamese drive continue! 
In Tet '68, the Communists pursued? 
series of three offensives, each of whic | 
faded after five or six weeks as supplié 
were exhausted and losses from U 
counteroffensives mounted. Ranking 
U.S. officials in Saigon expect a-similal 
pattern this time around. In their vie™ 
the current fighting will begin to fac) 
in three to four weeks, as the Nort 
Vietnamese withdraw to their sanct 
aries to regroup and resupply. Desp! 
the onset of the monsoon rains, whi! 
are due to begin in most of the count 
nexi^month, the Communists may WA 
try to renew the fighting in August | 
order to influence the U.S. election сца 
paign. “Traditionally,” says an ffo 
ican official in Saigon, “their first € 
has been the strongest and most Y 
lent. According to our experience Wii 
second will be less intense and 59 | 
the third, if there is a third." 
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ETTLING into the free-form suede 

couch in Prime Minister Pierre Tru- 
deau's newly decorated Ottawa office, 
Richard Nixon observed how relaxed 
the (wo leaders were in their talks, 
“With ongoing negotiations, it is easy 
for us to get together." he said. "We 
are up on our diflerences and we don't 
face the uncertainties of new positions," 

Uncertainties, no. The differences 
between Canada and the U.S. are well 
understood by the two governments, 
and refuse to go away. Thus Nixon 
spent the better part of two days in Ot- 
tawa last week trying to patch up a tat- 
tered neighborly relationship 

The differences are mostly econom- 
ic, and stem from Washington's at- 
tempts since last August to shore up the 
U.S. balance of trade. Canada, which is 
the U.S.'s largest trading partner, was 
wounded by Nixon's sudden decision to 
impose a since-rescinded surcharge on 
imports. Washington, in turn, was an- 
noyed last fall that the Canadians were 
reluctant to revalue their dollar. 

Although those particular issues are 
now moot, the atmosphere has been fur- 
ther clouded by Treasury Secretary 
John Connally's insistent demand that 
Ottawa make certain new economic 
concessions, notably a revision of the 
1965 Canada-U.S. auto pact giving 
Canada a bigger share of joint car pro- 
duction. So far, Ottawa has refused to 
budge, and talks have bogged down in 
ill feeling. American negotiators speak 
disparagingly of Ottawa's "bush-league 
mandarins." Trudeau has cracked that 
"with friends like Secretary Connally, 
who needs enemies?" 


PRIME MINISTER TRUDEAU WELCOMING PRESIDENT NIXON AT AIRP 
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EIC Treasury demands added po- 
litical voltage to an atmosphere already 
charged with Canada's perennial wor- 
ries about U.S. "cultural imperialism” 
and its impact on Canadians’ cherished 
separate identity. In addition. there are 
< more Canadian fears about U.S. con- 
trol of its economy. American corpo- 
rations own 76.4% of Canada’s oil and 
coal resources, 99% of its oil refiner- 
ies, 58% of its manufacturing—and 
90% of all factories with more than 
5.000 employees. Moreover. Washing- 
ton has been pressing Ottawa to share 
"continental" energy supplies. particu- 
larly natural gas. Some Canadians have 
read this as an opening bid in a long- 
range determination by the U.S. to take 
over their energy resources. 

Nixon’s mission last week was thus 
опе of reassurance—aimed primarily 
not at settling specific differences but at 
improving the soured diplomatic tone. 
Mindful that а demonstrator got 
through police guards last October and 
grabbed visiting Soviet Premier Aleksei 
Kosygin, the Canadians took extraordi- 
nary precautions for Nixon's security 
Plainclothes Mounties and U.S. Secret 
Servicemen even hosed down the mushy 
snowbanks near Parliament Hill. to 
eliminate the potential threat of snow- 
balls being hurled. 

In the context of Canadian con- 
cerns, Nixon's speech to Parliament was 
weighted with more meaning than the 
usual rhetoric of presidential visits, and 
it seemed to hit exactly the right note. 
“It is time for us to recognize," he de- 
clared, "that we have separate identi- 
ties, that we have significant differences. 
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Sase intellectually, despite differences in styles. 


and that nobody's interests аге fur- 
thered when these realities are ob- 
scured. Each nation must define the na- 
ture of its own interests, decide the 
requirements of its own security, and 
determine the path of its own progress.” 

Nixon also took care to correct a 
public gaffe he had made last August, 
in inaccurately describing Japan as the 
U.S/s largest trading partner. "Cana- 
da,” said Nixon, to the applause and 
then the laughter of the assembled 
M.P's, "is the largest trading partner of 
the U.S. It is very important that that 
be noted in Japan too." * 

Despite the vast differences in their 
political and personal styles, Nixon and 
Trudeau have always been at ease with 
each other intellectually. In private 
talks, they agreed to press their nego- 
liators to reopen talks—stalled since last 
December—on the economic issues. 
They also traded travelers’ notes— 
Nixon on Peking. which has invited 
Trudeau for a visit, and Trudeau on 
Moscow, where he met Soviet Party 
Chief Leonid Brezhnev last spring, 

No presidential visit is complete 
without a signing ceremony, and nego- 
tiators for both sides rushed to complete 
опе important document in time: the 
five-year Great Lakes Water Quality 
Agreement that commits both govern- 
ments to initiate programs by 1975 
which would "restore and enhance" pol- 
luted waters from Lake Superior to the 
St. Lawrence River, Expanding on the 
theme, Nixon and Trudeau raised the 
possibility of a similar agreement cov- 
ering all the waters along the border 
—which would be more than ample геа- 
son for another presidential visit, if and 
when both men are re-elected. 


BRITAIN 
The War of Jenkins’ Aye 


When Parliament reconvened last 
week following an eleven-day holiday 
recess, the first act of Labor Party Dep- 
uty Leader Roy Jenkins was to seek out 
his leader, Harold Wilson. In a brief 
meeting at Wilson’s Commons office. 
Jenkins, 51, bluntly announced that he 
was resigning, both as deputy leader and 
Chancellor of the Exchequer in Labor's 
shadow cabinet. He will return to the 
back benches in the House of Commons 
and there, freed from responsibility for 
maintaining party loyalty, he intends to 
continue his fight for British entry inte 
the Common Market, an issue on which 
the Labor Party is badly splintered. 

Jenkins’ break with Wilson was 
quickly followed by the sympathetic 
resignations of seven other members of 
the Labor shadow cabinet, including 
"As Nixon corrected that clinker, he dropped an- 
other, smaller one. After tackling a passage of his 
speech in atrociousiy bad French, he apologized 
lor his pronunciation of “a language 1 studied 37 
years ago.” He had asked his translator, Major 
General Vernon Walters, whether he could песак 
French in Ottawa, Nixon explained, and the Gen- 


eral had told him to £o ahead "because you speak 
French with a Canadian accent." 
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CENTRAL PRESS 


FORMER DEPUTY LEADER ROY JENKINS 


In a circus of gymnasts, consistency is the ultimate sin. 


Defense Experts George Thomson and 
Lord Chalfont. The stunning move shat- 
tered the facade of Labor unity and cast 
the party into its most vituperative in- 
{ tramural quarrel in two decades. 
For Britain's delighted Tories, Jen- 
Д kins’ action has far-reaching conse- 
"e quences. It means that Prime Minister 
1 Edward Heath's Common Market legis- 
| lation is now virtually certain to pass on 
" schedule, helped along by a Jenkins-led 
Е labor bloc of pro-Europeans. It also 
d means that Heath—no longer plagued 
| by the danger of defeat over EEC legis- 
| - lation—may call an early general elec- 
! tion. British political observers expect 
f that he may do so in the fall or. at the lat- 
| est. next spring. If Heath can cut unem- 
^ ployment and show some success with 
his new Ulster policy, he seems virtual- 
ly certain to win. 

Shifted Ground. The personal bat- 
tle between Wilson and Jenkins has 
gradually heightened ever since the La- 
bor chief, as leader of the opposition, 
backed down on the position he had tak- 
en as Prime Minister and decided to 
- fight against the terms on which Heath 
1% proposed to bring Britain into the Com- 
d mon Market. At first, Jenkins and other 
j pro-Market Labor M.P.s went along, 
hoping to help Wilson secure a better 
deal for British entry. 

Eventually, they became convinced 
- that Wilson, for political reasons, had 
actually shifted ground and opposed en- 
try itself. During the winter, the bicker- 
ing grew sharper over what TIME's par- 
liamentary correspondent, Honor Bal- 
four, calls “the twists and turns of 
^ —outragéous Wilson." Five months ago, 
— the Jenkins bloc defied Wilson and par- 
ay discipline and sided with Heath 
p Nov. 8) on a crucial vote to keep 

his Common Market bill alive. 

Ever since, some parliamentary ob- 
servers have been predicting an open 
break between Wilson and Jenkins. 
hat finally brought it about was the re- 

effort of anti-Market Labor M.P.s 
А endum on the Common 


Market, which might show that a major- 
ity of Britons were against it. Initially, 
Wilson opposed a referendum on con- 
stitutional grounds. After French Pres- 
ident Georges Pompidou called for a 
popular vote in France, which will take 
place next week, and after Heath sug- 
gested the possibility of a plebiscite on 
the Northern Ireland border issue, Wil- 
son again reversed his stand. He backed 
a proposal by the chairman of the par- 
ty's national executive committee, An- 
thony Wedgwood Benn, that Labor sup- 
port a referendum amendment being 
moved by a small band of anti-Market 
Conservative M.P.s. 

Wilson apparently bought Wedg- 
wood Benn's argument that if the ref- 
erendum amendment carried, Heath 
might be forced to call an election which 
Labor could win. The transparently po- 
litical motive of Wilson's decision was 
too much for Jenkins, the Oxford-edu- 
cated son of a Welsh coal miner, whose 
recent speeches have often touched on 
the need for Labor to address itself to 
the quality of British life. In a "Dear 
Harold" open letter following his resig- 
nation from the front bench, Jenkins op- 
posed what he called "government born 
out of opportunism." Wrote he: *I want 
to see that future Labor governments 
have a clear sense of direction. This con- 
stant shifting of the ground I cannot ac- 
cept. Save in the very short term, it will 
be far more damaging to the Labor Par- 
ty than to the present government." 

. Jenkins’ defection threw Labor into 
disarray. In addition to the ranking par- 
ty leaders who decided to join him on 
the back benches last week, several oth- 
er M.P.s advised Wilson that they would 
stay only if the waffling stopped. Un- 
fazed, Wilson filled shadow cabinet va- 
cancies with anti-Europeans, and other 
members from the left wing of the par- 
ty moved upto give Labor's front bench 
a leftist majority for the first time. The 
former spokesman on foreign and Com- 
monwealth affairs, Denis Healey, took 
Jenkins shadow Exchequer post: 


With Labor dominated by its " 
the party will presumably lose some a 
its appeal to middle-of-the-road Voter 
in a general election. As. pro-Marig | 
М.Р. William Price puts it: "Any po, | 
litical party can sustain a few gymnast 
but a whole circus of them would bea | 
disaster." 

The Labor feud is bound to affeg | 
personalities as well as the party. Jen. | 
kins, described by one supporter las | 
week as having been "forced ош for | 
the ultimate political sin of being соп. | 
sistent,” has lost, at least for the ti " | 
any chance of attaining party leader. | 
ship. Labor will not easily forgive him | 
for breaking ranks; at the party’s cop. 

н 


ference next October he may well beac. 
cused of the heresy of “elitism.” In the 
long run, though, Wilson is not much 
better off. He will likely remain party 
leader for the time being because no 
successor has emerged. But iî is doubt. 
ful that Wilson, having split the Labor 
Party so badly, will ever be able to lead 
it back to power. 


LATIN AMERICA 
A State of Internal War 


The guerrillas are back in action, 
After several months of relative inac- 
tivity, Latin America’s left-wing terror- 
ists struck out in a series of incidents 
last week, proving that they are as alive | 
and intransigent as ever. | 

In Argentina, leftist terrorists am-| 
bushed and murdered Major General 
Juan Carlos Sanchez. Recently, Sanchez 
had boasted that he had eliminated 
85% of the guerrillas from the region 
he controlled in the northeastern part 
of the country. Only three hours later, 
another group of guerrillas shot Ober- 
dan Sallustro, the Italian manager of 
Argentina’s Fiat auto plant, who had 
been kidnaped 20 days earlier. 

In nearby Uruguay, meanwhile, 15 
members of the notorious Tupamaros 


XEYSTOM. 


SALLUSTRO IN GUERRILLA HIDEOUT 
Victim of the last shots. 
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uerrilla organization escaped from 
Montevideo s Punta Carretas prison 
through à recently built tunnel. Two 
days later. Tupamaros staged six fatal 
ambushes around Montevideo, killing 
two policemen, a naval officer and a 
former Cabinet under secretary. Eight 
Tupamaros. including two of the pris- 
on escapees, also lost their lives, The 
outbreak of violence caused President 
Juan María Bordaberry to ask the Uru- 
guayan Congress to suspend individual 
rights and to declare. à "state of in- 
ternal war." At week's end, Congress 
approved his requested measures, but 
only for 30 days. 

No Solution. Unlike the revolts led 
by such, classic guerrillas as Mexico's 
Emiliano Zapata and Nicaragua's Au- 
gusto Sandino in the earlier part of this 
century, mos: contemporary terrorist 
movements are strongly ideological 
Their leaders emulate Cuba's late Che 
Guevara and such flamboyant Guevar- 
ists as Brazil's Carlos Marighella, who 
was killed by Brazilian police in 1969, 
No Latin American government has yet 
found a way to deal with its guerrillas 
effectively except by repression—a 
strategy that may control the terrorists 
for a time, but does nothing to solve 
the root cause of their revolt. 

Thus the movements persist. In 
Chile, the M.LR. (Movement of the 
Revolutionary Left), which is militant 
but has seldom employed murderous 
tactics, has made a strong appeal to 
landless peasants in the southern part of 
the country. With only token resistance 
from the police, they have seized more 
than 150 farms and illegally occupied 
2,000 or so apartments in government 
housing projects this year. Marxist Pres- 
ident Salvador Allende Gossens has 
been reluctant to move decisively 
against the squatters for fear of further 
weakening his already shaky left-wing 
coalition of support. Last week a mas- 
Sive protest parade in Santiago by an es- 
timated 400,000 people—the largest 
street rally in Chilean history—demon- 
Strated that he also faces mounting pres- 
sure from the moderate right. — 

Even in relatively stable México a 
dozen or so terrorist organizations spas- 
modically stage bank holdups and po- 
litical Kidnapings. The government's 
Campaign against the guerrillas was aid- 
€d by the death of Guerrilla Leader Ge- 
Naro Vasquez Rojas in an auto ac- 
Cident last February. But another 
leader, Lucio Cabañas, is still free some- 
Where in the remote Guerrero moun- 
tains. He is believed responsible for 
kidnaping the son of a wealthy coffee 
farmer last month. х 

In Brazil, police not only killed 
Guerrilla Leader Marighella, who three 
Years ago organized the kidnaping of 

S. Ambassador C. Burke Elbrick, but 
4180 Mariphella's successor, Carlos La- 
Marca. He had plotted’ the kidnaping 
* Swiss Ambassador Giovanni Bucher 
^ 1970. Brazilian terrorists have been 
quiescent lately, partly because of the 

M effectiveness of the country's po- 


lice and army, partly because most of 


the guerrillas seem to be young middle- 
class Intellectuals who have little kin- 
ship with the masses of uneducated poor 
they would like to lead. “They just dont 
know how to get their hands dirty." Says 
one American expert. "If one of these 
strange-talking kids moved into a fave- 
la, the gossip would run through the 
place like fire. The cops would be on to 
him in no time.” 

Last week's guerrilla murders in Ar- 
gentina were aimed at intimidating the 
government of President Alejandro 
Agustín Lanusse. Lanusse. who has 
called for elections to be held in March 
1973, vowed that "nothing and no one 
will halt the country's return to con- 
stitutionality." Lanusse's firm stand in 
last week's crisis may have strengthened 
him, even though his refusal to nego- 
tate with the kidnapers led to Sal- 
lustro's death. The guerrillas had de- 
manded $1,000,000 and the release of 


50 political prisoners in return for the 
Italian's life. 

Socrates’ Truth. Sallustro's "execu- 
tion" by his captors took place in a small 
house in Buenos Aires, At the end of a 
20-minute gun battle between police 
and guerrillas, a man inside shouted: 
"Stop firing! We have Sallustro alive? 
In the ensuing silence, two more shots 
could be heard. When police rushed in, 
they found Sallustro dead on the bed- 
room floor. Three men escaped through 
a rear exit. 

Sallustro obviously knew that he 
had been condemned to death. In his 
pocket, police found a note addressed 
to a colleague in which he recalled that 
Socrates, before taking the hemlock. 
had deplored the sobbing of his wife 
and followers. “He said they were jeal- 
ous because he would Know the truth 
before others,” wrote Sallustro, adding, 
“J am very calm because 1 shall finally 
know the truth of Giorgio [а son who 
was drowned 13 years ago] and of God. 


FRANCE 


The Great Getaway 


For a time last week it looked as 
though they were filming a French-lan- 
guage version of Bonnie and Clyde 
Meet the Keystone Kops at the Palais 
de Justice in Paris, The action. though, 
was real enough. 

The scene began when five gen- 
darmes escorted two handcuffed hoods 
and their blonde gun moll into the 
chambers of Judge Robert Magnan for 
à preliminary hearing. As was the cus- 
tom at the supposedly escape-proof Pa- 
lais, the handeuffs were removed from 
the wrists of Christian Jubin and 
Georges (“Jo”) Segard, both 30. Segard 
and his wife Evelyne, 27, stood charged 
with 31 armed robberies. Jubin, more- 
Over, was accused of a double murder 
and rape. While Judge Magnan re- 
viewed their dossiers, Evelyne opened 


SEGARD (RIGHT) WIELDS GUN AS JUBIN DRIVES CAR FROM PARIS COURTHOUSE 


her purse, ostensibly to get a handker- 
chief. Before anyone could say "Search 
la lenune" she whipped out а pistol. 
"Don't try anything." Evelyne warned 
the stunned. guards, as she handed two 
other guns to Jubin and her husband. 
“Гуе got one bullet for the judge and 
one for myself." Within moments, the 
gendarmes were wearing their own 
handcuffs and lying face down on the 
floor, their mouths taped. 

As news of the escapade circulated 
through the courthouse, a squadron of 
police wearing bulletproof vests and 
armed with submachine guns belatedly 
barricaded the judge's chambers, where 


the trio now held nine hostages. Over - 


the phone, Jubin's woman lawyer, Ge- 
neviéve Aiche, urged her client to give 
himself up: “You'll never be able to es. 


cape." He refused. “Lf E fail" he snarled, — 


“just put roses on my grave.” С А 
Through intermediaries, Jubin per- 


suaded the police commissioner of the 


Palais to supply him | 


with a getaway car. They took along 
three hostages: the judge. a clerk and a 
secretary. With Jubin at the wheel. a 
black Renault sped off into the night, 
followed by two police cars and sev- 
eral autos filled with reporters. Unable 
to shake his pursuers on à wild ride 
through Paris, Jubin finally brought the 
car to a screeching halt. jumped out and 
yelled: “If you don't stop following me, 
ТЇЇ shoot a hostage.” The police and the 
newsmen turned back. 

After abandoning the Renault and 
commandeering a passing motorists 
White sedan, the trio released the hos- 
tages unharmed. They then zipped off 
to their hideout—which, it became clear 
later, was an apartment just around the 
corner from the office of Premier 

ў { Jacques Chaban-Delmas. While 10,000 
1 of Paris’ finest scoured the city, the Ju- 
| bin gang felt confident enough to pull 
yet another job. They were abducting a 
young secretary. to use as a hostage, in 
her car when one of the few police units 
in Paris not assigned to the case appre- 
hended them. Said one of the arresting 
Officers: We learned only later that we 
f had caught the Jubin gang." 
i Back atthe Palais, 50 of the 68 judg- 
j es saw little humor in the daring escape. 
h 
i 
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They met to demand better protection 
from les gangsters. 


| All Were Guilty 


] The most traumatic event in recent 
French history was unquestionably the 
Algerian war, which claimed the lives 
of 20,000 French soldiers and an es- 
timated 1.000.000 Algerians between 
1954 and 1962. French memories of the 
war are still bitter. but passions have re- 
cently cooled enough to permit a few 
uncensored examinations of a conflict 
that brought France perilously close to 
civil war. First to "bring the skeleton 
out of the closet," as one reviewer put 


ALGERIAN CAPTIVE IN “LA GUERRE" 
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it. was General Jacques Massu, whose 
book La Vraie Bataille d'Alger (The 
Real Battle of Algiers) describes in chill- 
ing detail the tortures carried out by 
French paratroopers while he was mit- 
itary commander of the city—atrocities 
that had been officially denied by the 
French government. _ Е 

Even more telling is a graphic film 
documentary called La Guerre lAl- 
gérie, which is playing to packed hous- 
es in Paris. Reliving the war has proved 
to be a shattering experience for many 
viewers, and reactions range from 
stunned silence to horror and disgust 
Shouts of "Salaud!" (bastard) fill the 
theater when former Premier Guy Mol- 
let is shown defending his policy of 
keeping draftees in the army for 30 
months instead of the legal term of 18 
months. “When the lights go on at the 
end of the film, you sit there crushed, 
speechless, heartsick," wrote Critic Jean 
Planchais in Le Monde. "lt is a film that 
makes you, sick,” concluded Henri de 
Turenne of L’Express. “Sick at heart. 
Sick to the stomach.” 

Chain of Events. The two-hour, 40- 
minute documentary inevitably evokes 
comparison with The Sorrow and the 
Pity (TIME. March 27), an equally 
graphic chronicle of French life under 
Nazi occupation during World War 11 
La Guerre is the work of Yves Cour- 
riére, 36, a French journalist who quit 
his job with Radio Luxembourg to write 
a history of the Algerian war and later 
decided to make a film on the subject. 
“Very few people on either side really 
knew what was happening, even if. they 
personally witnessed some of the 
events," says Courrière, who served 
with the French army in Algeria and 
was expelled from the country in 1969 
for writing about the power struggle 
within the rebel movement. "I wished 
to show the ineluctable chain of events. 
I wanted to make the point that nei- 
ther side was all good or all evil." 

With Co-director Philippe Monnier 
and Jacques Perrin (the producer of Z), 
Courriére spent 14 months traveling to 
eight countries in search of newsreels 
and still photos. From more than 500,- 
000 ft. of film, the team selected 15,300 
ft—most of which had never been 
shown in France—and put it together, 
in Perrin's words, "as you would pre- 
pare a trial." 

A trial it is, not simply. of France's 
conduct of the war but of French po- 
litical life. The movie opens with an ap- 
parently mindless act of terrorism that 
occurred one day in 1954. A country 
bus is machine-gunned by Algerian reb- 
els on a mountain road, and several Al- 
gerians, both French and Moslem, are 
killed. Though few realize it, the war 
has begun. The film goes on to trace 
the growth of Algerian nationalism, led 
for the most part by bemedaled Mos- 
lem veterans of World War II who 
fought with the Free French and came 
home to find that they themselves were 
not free. 


Their demands for reforms meet 


-of terrorism and reprisals builds, Chill. 


jon. Haridwar 


with a repressive response from 


А ^ t 
French authorities. Gradually a patt he 


ern 


ing sequences show French army re. 
cruits calmly shooting down unarmed 
Algerian civilians. Equally gruesome 
scenes depict Algerian nationalists’ re, 
prisals against French colonists. Instead 
of extinguishing what was at first a small 
rebel movement, the French Policy. of 
humiliation, imprisonment and virtual. 
ly indiscriminate killing spurs a nation. 
wide demand for independence. 

Comic Relief. Throughout the es. 
calation of horrors, French politicians 
provide a kind of comic relief. In the 
hindsight of history, their words seem 
fatuous and self-serving. There ts Left. 
ist Francois Mitterrand, now head of 
the French Socialist Party, declaring, 
“Algeria is France!" And Defense Міп- 
ister Michel Debré insisting that “the 
spurs of the Gallic rooster will cling 
fast to the oil of the Sahara.” Even 
Charles de Gaulle has a bad moment 
or two, vowing in 1959 never to ne- 
gotiate with the National Liberation 
Front. Soon after, De Gaulle sensibly 
reversed that policy and paved the way 
for the 1962 Evian accord giving Al- 
geria its independence. 

Despite some complaints about 
oversimplification, most critics have 
praised La Guerre d'Algérie as a dis- 
passionate document of guilt. In the 
end, virtually everyone stands accused 


of complicity in the massacre of inno- + 


cents. “Even at a distance of ten years,” 
noted Critic Planchais, “the episode in- 
spires shame and fear—shame that so 
little was done for so long to end a war 
that was officially never known as such, 
and fear in the face of a machine that 
made all Frenchmen, whether indiffer- 
ent, ignorant or deeply involved, con- 
nive serenely at so many crimes and so 
much stupidity.” 


CUSTOMS 


The Taxman Cometh 


revenue agent cry. The Roman noble 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| 


It was a sight calculated to make | 


man, due to be tapped for several years 
back taxes, welcomed the man from il 
Fisco to a scene of genteel poverty. In 
stead of valuable paintings on the apart 

ment walls, there were only pal 

squares. The closet held a couple 

threadbare suits. The prince offered the | 
agent a Nazionale cigarette from 4 

Marlboro package, explaining that hè 

could no longer afford the real thing 

but had to keep up appearances. 

Visibly moved by the evident & 
cline of a famous family, the embat 
rassed agent left, and the subsequent | 
settlement was sympathetically smi 
Meantime, the prince retrieve a 
priceless paintings and һап. 
clothes from the portiere, Or jani 
who had helpfully hidden them wh 
the inspector called. tes | 

As that classic incident illustr? 
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onfounding the taxman is one of the 
world's most popular unsung sports. It 
is usually played in the spring, and like 
olo, it is excelled at by the very rich. 
The rules vary widely. Indonesia, for in- 
stance, makes the game laughably easy 
py merely asking taxpayers to register 
and pay UP, and ignoring those who do 
not. A 
Other countries, such as Japan and 
France, do not consider evasion a. se- 
rious crime, but merely fine wayward 
taxpayers. In France, moreover, long- 
time evaders benefit ‘from a statute of 
limitations; the authorities overlook all 
but the past four years. One woman who 
was recently apprehended after 27 
years of nonpayment was not assessed 
for the first 23 years. 
Illegal tax evasion is not as popular 
in France as it might be, however, since 
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nightclubbing and casino losses, count- 
ed as public relations expenses. No one 
has ever been convicted of tax evasion 
in the Philippines. 

AS a general rule, the more devel- 
Oped a country is, the more efficient are 
115 methods of collecting taxes. Artful 
Citizens of such nations frequently look 
for tax havens abroad. West German 
actors, for instance, often incorporate 
themselves in Switzerland, where the 
top tax rate is 3596, v. 53% at home (a 
loophole that the German government 
15 trying to close by court action and a 
new tax treaty signed last year). 

. Other popular havens include 
Liechtenstein, Luxembourg and Mon- 
aco. In the Bahamas, there is no income 
tax at all, and on the English Channel is- 
land of Sark the rate is 6%. For cre- 
alive artists who can qualify, probably 
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“You understand, signor, that we have to keep up appearances.” 


itis possible to avoid many taxes in an 
entirely legal way. A case in point is Pre- 
mier Jacques Chaban-Delmas, who by 
taking full advantage of his lawful de- 
ductions paid no taxes from 1966 to 
1969 (TIME, Feb. 28). Deductions of 
20% to 30% are allowed journalists, pi- 
lots, car salesmen, life insurance inspec- 
lors, dancers, singers, musicians, chauf- 
feurs and hat designers, compared with 
5% to 10% permitted printers or coal 
miners. The generous deductions that 
rance allows for children are not tak- 
€n from income but from tax payable. 
“That is one reason rich industrialists 
In northern France often have eight ог 
ten or twelve children,” explains an of- 
cial of the Ministry of Finance. 
Other countries are even more gen- 
“Tous, In the Philippines, a taxpayer can 
*duct not only his immediate family 
Ut unemployed brothers, sisters and 
even in-laws. Wealthy Filipinos fre- 
aly incorporate themselves—and 
i im business exemptions for rent, 
| sportation, servants and even their 


the best haven is Ireland, where, in the 
name of a Celtic revival, total exemp- 
tion from income taxes was granted 
three years ago to bona fide resident 
writers, artists and composers, both 
Irish and foreign. So far, more than 300 
have been granted exemptions. 
Balcony Tax. No country has а sys- 
tem quite as complex as Italy's. For- 
mer President Luigi Einaudi once es- 
timated that if every tax law were fully 
applied, the state would collect 110% 
of the gross national product. Italians 
pay special taxes on pianos, dogs and 
even balconies. Every time there is an 
earthquake or flood, a new tax is de- 
creed to aid the stricken area, and it 
sometimes remains in force for decades. 
In all, a salaried worker can pay as 
many as 26 taxes. A radical tax reform 
is due to take effect in 1974. In the 
meantime, many Italians follow the 
view of the Vatican weekly L'Osserva- 
tore della Domenica, which once ad- 
vised that a truthful tax declaration 
might bring “irreparable damage to 


angotri 


the man himself and to his business” 

In some nations, the days of easy 
evasion are numbered. Brazil, for in- 
Stance, has set up a computerized col- 
lection system, with the aid of U.S. ad- 
visers. Virtually every document, from 
land titles to promissory notes and even 
doctors’ receipts, now requires a tax 
number. Says a wealthy Brazilian busi- 
nessman: “We are all running scared." 

Japanese tax collectors are feeding 
into their computers reports of business- 
men buying new villas or handing out 
large tips, and even rumors about those 
who can afford mistresses—all to be 
stored until tax time comes round. 

Nigeria has hit upon another dras- 
tic form of crackdown. Big-time de- 
faulters are blacklisted from state re- 
ceptions and cocktail parties. The 
penalty is harsher than it sounds, since 
no businessman is considered important 
unless he is seen regularly at official 
functions. 

In Uganda, President Idi (“Big Dad- 
dy") Amin has ordered roadblocks of 
troops and police to check on tax re- 
ceipts and decreed that evaders—those 
lacking receipts—will be treated as kon- 
dos, or armed robbers, and shot on sight. 
Since the technique was introduced last 
year, officials proudly report a “marked 
improvement" in collections—though 
trigger-happy soldiers and police in- 
jured 150 tribesmen at one roadblock 
last February in the town of Soroti. 


IRAN 


Counting the Dead 


"The earth vomited up the bones 
of the dead and a village with its in- 
habitants was suspended between heav- 
en and earth during half a day; then it 
was swallowed up." So wrote the Arab 
historian Jellal As-Soyuti about an 
earthquake in medieval Persia. Last 
week his apocalyptic description again 
became reality for the people of the lush 
Qir valley 560 miles south of Teheran. 

At 5:38 one morning, 58 villages 
were destroyed and more than 5,000 of 
their inhabitants were killed by a mas- 
sive earthquake. In addition, 2,000 were 
seriously injured and 20,000 left home- 
less. The tremor, registering seven 
points (out of ten) on the Richter scale, 
was Iran's worst since 1968, when near- 
ly 12,000 perished in the northeastern 
province of Khurasan. 

Most of the victims died in their 
sleep. In the town of Qir, 37 early morn- 
ing worshipers were killed when a 
mosque collapsed. “1 was saying my 
prayers when a slight tremor shook me,” 
recalled Safar Keshtkar, a 41-year-old 
farmer. “I had hardly finished when the 


whole roof collapsed with a shock like —- 
a bomb explosion.” Keshtkar's wife and — 


four children were buried beneath the. 
ruins of their mud-brick home. — 
The Shah of Iran dispatched hi 


brother, Prince Mahmoud, and Prime | 
Minister Amir Ab e 5\ 
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WEEPING SURVIVORS OF EARTHQUAKE 
А terrible memory is born. 


wise rescue operations. Within four 
hours of the disaster, Iran's Red Cross, 
tbe Red Lion and Sun, was administer- 
ing to the injured. 

Iranian air force C-130s and heli- 
copters were soon ferrying food, med- 
icine. blankets and tents to the site. Even 
as soldiers and volunteers carried on the 
prim process of exhuming and then 
burying the dead, the disaster was be- 
coming fixed as a terrible memory for 
the people of the valley. Roghieh Sa- 
lari was one of several village women 
who gave birth shortly after the holo- 
caust The name of her newborn son: 
Zelzelleh (Earthquake). 


SOUTH AFRICA 
A Double Triumph 


D The bells of St. Mary's Cathedral 
3 in Johannesburg pealed joyfully last 
week. They were ringing to celebrate 
the successful appeal by the cathedral’s 
dean, the Very Rev. Gonville ffrench- 
Beytagh, 60, against a five-year prison 
term for violating South Africa's 
Terrorism Act (TIME, Nov. 15, 1971). 
“Everything looks good to me now,” 
beamed ffrench-Beytagh, as he left for 
Britain to take up a new ecclesiastical 
position. 
- A British subject, the stocky dean 
has long been an outspoken opponent 
of the government's racial policies. He 
— had been convicted of supporting vi- 
_ olent revolution and of distributing 
funds for an illegal anti-apartheid or- 
_ ganization. Last week, in а 226-page 
адет, three appellate judges at 
— Bloemfontein ruled that the mere ex- 
pression of antigovernment views, 
yen in somewhat intemperate terms," 
d not be equated with terrorism. 
-as one clergyman put it, 
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INTERNATIONAL NOTES 


Comédie Française 

Next week is "French Week" in Je- 
rusalem. Its goal is to improve Franco- 
relations, which disintegrated 
after Charles de Gaulle branded Israel 
an aggressor five years ago and refused 
to deliver 50 Mirage jets that Israel had 


already paid for. PE i 

The path to cordiality is proving 
thorny. Israel took umbrage ~ when 
France, in the midst of the planning for 


-French Week. joined Arab and Com- 


munist countries in voting for a U.N. 
Commission on Human Rights resolu- 
tion that referred to Israeli “war 
crimes.” The Israelis also demurred 
when Paris decided to send a political 
old-timer—Assembly Member Louis 
Joxe, an ex-Justice Minister—instead of 
a current Cabinet Minister to next 
week’s dedication of a maison de 
France at the Hebrew University. 

The final insult was France’s refus- 
al to send official representation to the 
opening of a display of Paris city plan- 
ning at Jerusalem's new $2,500,000 mu- 
nicipal theater. Jerusalem Mayor Teddy 
Kollek will preside, and the Quai d'Or- 
say felt that sending a delegation would 
compromise the French position that 
Jerusalem is an international city. 

After heated protests from the Is- 
raelis, a compromise was worked out. 
Jean Cherioux, president of the munic- 
ipal council of Paris and thus its unof- 
ficial mayor, will attend the theater cer- 
emonies as the city's representative. 
Afterward, he, Kollek and other guests 
will attend a Comédie Frangaise per- 
formance of Marivaux's Les Fausses 
Confidences, which revolves around 
misunderstandings between lovers. 


Oil and Amity 


Ostensibly. the principal reason for 
Soviet Premier Aleksei Kosygin's five- 
day visit to Iraq last week was to join 
Iraqi Strongman Saddam Hussein Tak- 
riti at ceremonies marking. the start of 
production at the rich North Rumeila 
oilfield 240 miles south of Baghdad: De- 
veloped with $192 million of Soviet as- 
sistance, the field, which was expropri- 
ated from Western oil companies in 
1961, is expected to produce 40 mil- 
lion tons of oil a year by the end of the 
decade. Some of the petroleum will be 
sent to the Soviet Union to supplement 
its diminishing domestic supplies. 

Before Kosygin returned to Mos- 
cow, he signed a 15-year “treaty of 
friendship and cooperation” with Iraq. 
Until recently, the Kremlin signed such 
pacts only with other Communist na- 
tions; within the past year, however, the 
Russians have reached similar agree- 
ments with Egypt and India. The con- 
cordat with Irag, which may be fol- 
lowed shortly by another with Syria, is 
a departure from the former Soviet 
practice of dealing with the Arab states 


| primarily through Cairo. It also gives 


the Russians a desired window on ү 
Persian Gulf. Kosygin had scarcely tal 
en off for home when a Soviet naval fi. 
tlla dropped anchor in the Iraqi pos 
of Umm Qasr on a good-will visit, 


Tirana's Tirades 


Albania's best friend since its 1961 | 
split with Nikita Khrushchev's libera. | 
ized Communism has been Red China | 
half a world away. Peking provided Tj. 
rana with everything from light bulbs 
to a giant hydroelectric dam that gen. 
eràtes power for them. Albanian Party 
Boss Enver Hoxha in return offered the 
Chinese relentless praise for their brang 
of unswerving Marxism 

Lately, to Hoxha's displeasure, Pe. 
king has swerved. The Albanians were 
upset over the Nixon visit to China. In 
a pointed comparison of U.S. and So- 
viet policies, the Tirana ideological 
journal Rruga e Partisc (The Partys | 
Road) warned that "it is wrong to rely 
on one imperialism to oppose another.” | 

Malta’s Prime Minister Dom Min- 
toff was welcomed on a recent Peking 
visit as an anti-imperialist champion. | 
The Albanian press meanwhile lam- 
basted "Maltese ruling circles" for sell- 
ing out to Britain by negotiating a new 
military base agreement, The two al- 
lies disagree on the European Common 
Market (Tirana is opposed) and on Chi- 
nese overtures toward the Communist 
parties of Italy and Spain (in Albanian 
eyes both are revisionist). So far, the 
Chinese lion has ignored the roars from 
its Adriatic mouse. 
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Diplomatic Ripples 

All kinds of diplomatic ripples have 
been set in motion by Richard Nixon's 
Peking visit. One such wavelet has 
brought North Viet Nam closer to Ja- 
pan. First, two Japanese foreign min- 
istry officials were invited to Hanoi for 
“exploratory talks” on improving rela- 
tions; currently, a 14-member North 
Vietnamese trade delegation is making 
a month-long inspection of Japanese in- 
dustry. The climax of the tour is ex 
pected to be an agreement to increase 
trade between the two nations, now 4 
paltry $14 million a year. 

The North Vietnamese are obvious: 
ly eager to. display their independence 
from Peking by courting the Japanese 
who are regarded by the Chinese as cap: 
italist imperialists. Hanoi had proposé 
that a political delegation be sent, head: 
ed by a deputy premier. Tokyo dë 
murred, partly because it still recognize 
Saigon as the legitimate government? 
Viet Nam, and also because it is rel 
tant to provoke Washington's wrat 
Thus came the trade delegation, М! 
will meet with Japanese political le 
ers, as well as, with industrial IYO 
It is officially headed by the chief 2 
the North Viet Nam Chamber of СО | 
merce, Dang Thi. As it happens. thous, ; 
he is also the principal aide to 
Vietnamese Premier Pham Van 
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It's getting that way in Australia that it 
seems you only have to scratch the land to 
find mineral wealth. 

It's all here. Not just opportunities in min- 
ing but in agriculture, forestry, heavy and light 
industry, packaged goods, consumer durables. 

We're a bank. It's our business to know 
which way Australia is going. 

And we've known for a long time; we 
were the first bank established in Australia 
and we're the largest commercial bank in the 
nation. We're almost everywhere —even in 
the newest overnight mining towns. 


We know just about everybody and we've 
helped more people doing business in and out 
of Australia than any other bank. 

If you are interested in Australia now, to- 
morrow or next year, get in touch with us. 

We'd be delighted to help with informa- 
tion and introductions. 

But don't wait too long. There seems to be 
a queue forming to do business in Australia. 

For the right contact just drop a line to 
Edwin L. Carthew, Chief Manager, Interna- 
tional Division, Bank of New South Wales, 
341 George Street, Sydney 2000, Australia. 


BANK OF NEW SOUTH WALES 


The bank that knows Australian business best. 


Special Representative Office: 7th Fl 


Papua, New Guinea, Fiji and other islands of the Pacific. Three 
oor, New Tokyo Building, 2, 3 Chome, Marunouchi Chiyoda-ku, Tokyo. 
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AMERICAN NOTES 


Gross National 
Happiness 


Even as the U.S. nears the vener- 
able age of 200. there lingers the col- 
onist's sense of style lost, of some frag- 
ile wine of culture that did not travel 
well to Plymouth Rock and Jamestown. 
Europeans know how to live, goes the 
American cliché. Many Europeans 
might quarrel with that assertion, but 
there are nonetheless the beginnings of 
an instructive debate on preserving and 
enhancing life-styles in the Old World. 
It turns on the concept of what some 
call the bonheur national brut, or gross 
national happiness, an index of the qual- 
ity of life. 

The new President of the Common 
Market Commission, Dutch Socialist 
Sicco Mansholt, prefers the phrase gross 
national utility to G.N.H., but he is get- 
ting at the same thing. Mansholt wants 
Europeans "to examine in what way we 
would be able to contribute to the es- 
tablishment of an economic system that 
would not be founded on maximum per 
capita growth." His aims include great- 
er opportunity for every European's in- 
tellectual and cultural growth, the end 


to polluting, and the conservation of the . 


Continent’s shrinking resources. That is 
a program many in the U.S. also em- 
brace. Americans—and most Europe- 
ans, for that matter—are hardly ready 
to accept Mansholt's harsh conclusion 
that such goals are only possible if the 
Wests present material standard of liv- 
ing is in fact reduced. But it surely 
would be a worthy transatlantic enter- 
prise to search for a valid definition of 
gross national happiness. 
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Return Engagement 


With matching coats and plaid bags, 
the world champion Chinese table ten- 
nis team arrived in Detroit last week to 
start a two-week, nine-city good-will 
tour—the return engagement of last 
year’s visit of the U.S. team to Peking. 
Their chartered Pan Am 707 carried 
two Mandarin-speaking stewardesses 
and bore the legend Friendship Clip- 
per in Chinese characters. Delegation 
Leader Chuang Tse-tung, 30, a three- 
time world champion (1961, 1963, 
1965), promised that the team would 
concentrate on “friendship first, com- 
petition second." 

Under heavy security escort, the 
team toured a Chrysler assembly line. 
"Who are you?" asked one auto work- 
er. “Oh,” he said when told, “Гуе al- 
ways wanted to meet someone from 
Red China." With that. that particular 
proletarian dialogue died. 

At their first match in Detroit's 
Cobo Hall, a Detroit right-wing group 
named Breakthrough showered leaflets 
from the balcony that said "Smash 
Communism, support Christian resis- 
tance." The capacity crowd of 11,000 
booed the interruption, and cheered 
wildly as the tourists, obviously taking 
it easy in the spirit of friendship, rolled 
to a 5-1 victory. 


It's Riunite Time. . . 


Say, Kids. what time is it? It's time 
. . . for a little blast of sauce! That. at 
least. is the essence of Buffalo Bob's new 
radio pitch. On the old Howdy Doody 
show, the lovable Bob, when not em- 
broiled in the Byzantine struggles for 
pre-eminence in Doodyville, waged by 
Howdy and the nefarious Mr. Bluster, 


CHINESE TABLE TENNIS TEAM ARRIVES AT DETROIT METROPOLITAN AIRPORT 


Haridwar 


used to sell Welch's grape juice to the | 
kiddies. Now that his former audience | 
is well of age. Bob's spiel has ferment. | 
ed: he is selling Riunite wine. 

The commercial is really just a pe- 
culiar twist to Madison Avenue's in- 
creasingly tiresome obsession with nos. 
talgia. Ole Bob, now 54, actually opens 
with his patented "Say. kids" routine, 
which is followed by a memory-jangling { 
jingle, “Irs Riunite time, it’s Riunite 
wine . . ." Then Buffalo zeroes in on 
his old fans. "Yes, sir. this is your old 
buddy, Buffalo Bob. You know, you 
were little kids when you watched me 
on television, and all vou were allowed 
to drink back then was milk. But now 
you're old enough to enjoy a little wine, 
right?" 

Right, Bob, but where will all this 
frivolous trading on borrowed image 
capital end? Next Clarabell will be 
honking the wonders of Schweppes ton- 
ic or Princess Summerfall Winterspring 
plugging water beds. 


Toasted Matzoth 


It all began one morning before 
Passover. Soviet embassy officials in 
Washington found in their mail a aum: 
ber of boxes of matzoth. the traditional 
unleavened wafers used to celebrate the 
Jewish holiday. There were more mat- 
zoth the next day, and more the next 
—literally tons of them: Soviet diplo- 
mats, by now  well-accustomed to 
confrontations with Jewish organiza- 
tions over the treatment of Soviet Jews, 
quickly devised a counterploy: they re- 
fused to accept delivery and dumped 
the matzoth into the laps of the U.S. 


Postal Service. 

Postal authorities were baffled; rare 
ly had they encountered a logistics prob: 
lem of this scope, Finally, with ten tons 
of matzoth spilling over five postal sub: 
stations, officials called the Sanitary En 
gineering department and requested 
that it cart the matzoth off and bum 
them. 

The Anti-Defamation Leagues al 
Philadelphia and Newark, which häl 
sponsored the mail-in, were incense 


== 


ages were marked with return ad 
ез, but postal. authorities insisted 
only a handful were thus labeled. 27 
that anyway they feared a contam 
tion hazard. Undeterred, the- 

protesters intend to keep up the 
a-matzo pressure on the Soviets: 
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T was Taxpayers Eve, gloomiest night 

of the year. As last-minute taxpayers 
trudged morosely to post offices to send 
off their returns, they were surprised to 
bump into federal bureaucrats who had 
come oul to greet them with smiles, cof- 
fee and doughnuts. The friendly feds 
thanked each taxpayer profusely for 
helping to keep them in business 
Bowled over by this display of bureau- 
cratic concern, the taxpayer went home 
with a feeling of gratitude toward a gov- 
ernment that so obviously cares 

The dreamer of this unlikely dream 
is James H. Boren, president of the 
tongue-in-cheek National Association 
of Professional Bureaucrats. This week 
the Government might well take his ad- 
vice. For never have Americans seemed 
more reluctant to pay their taxes—or 
to pay enough. After scrutinizing re- 
lurns last week, Treasury Secretary 
John Connally exploded in outrage over 
the ways in which taxpayers were cheat- 
Ing the Government out of money right- 
fully owed. He promised “maybe mil- 
lions” of audits, and ordered some 

15,000 IRS employees to help people fig- 
ure out the tax forms, which are so com- 
plicated that one study estimates that 
Only a college graduate can completely 
Understand them. 

. Breaks. Confusion was part of the 
Picture, but there is little doubt that U.S. 
laxpayers, who are among the most 
Sempliant in the world, are in near re- 
"olt against a system that practically no 
me still defends. More loophole than 
ae It allows many big taxpayers to es- 

Pe scot-free while it grinds ever more 
ace the small taxpayers. Some tax 
Dit Is true, serve as useful ecor 
CORN incentives, but in the past few 
таң $ federal income taxes on corpo- 

"ns have been slashed more than can 


беа. Federal income taxes for in- 


ah, 


"Whatever happened to law-'n'-order as an issue?" 


t No Longer Adds Up 


dividuals have been reduced, too, but 
in the meantime the Middle American 
has been burdened with soaring prop- 
erty, Social Security and sales taxes—all 
of them regressive 

Tax reform is fast becoming the 
1972 campaign's top political issue. 
George McGovern won the Wisconsin 
primary in part by never letting up in 
his attacks on the tax structure, and 
George Wallace pulled an impressive 
number of votes with much the same 
tactic. There is even speculation in 
Washington that the President may call 
à special session of Congress in late 
summer or early fall to offer some re- 
form and take the issue away from the 
Democrats. After getting around the 
country a bit in the primaries, John 
Lindsay advised: "Whatsomeone ought 
to do is organize a nationwide grass- 
roots campaign for a total tax restruc- 
turing in this country by 1976, the bi- 
centennial. Whoever does will have a 
great political future." 

But the voters are not waiting for 
the politicians on the issue: they are out 
ahead and dragging the candidates 
along with them. No. 1 target of their 
wrath is the property tax. In Chicago, a 
group called Citizens’ Action Program 
is pressuring the state general assembly 
to impose a tax freeze in Illinois; it is 
hoped that the move will become a ral- 
lying point for the taxpayers. P he cri- 
sis has come.” says Robert Creamer, 
CAP coordinator. “The solution now is 
to quit tinkering with the system. W e've 
got lo use a meat cleaver instead. . 
` Out on the farms in Wisconsin, 
pitchforks are swinging. Embattled 
farmers have led a revolt that has 
withheld some $1.5 billion in property 
taxes. "We have what we call around 
here a windshield assessment, com- 
plains William Н, Wanek, a farmer 


“You've got to be kidding!” 


who owns 527 acres that are taxed 
more each year while his income stays 
the same. “Some guy drives along the 
road and looks at our farms through 
his car windshield and vour taxes go 
up." Wanek feels that the Federal Gov- 
ernment is mostly to blame, but it is 
out of reach. The state government is 
near by. “A fellow figures he can slow 
it down a little." 

Defiant Yankee. Spunky rebels are 
even willing to take on the Government 
singlehanded. A case in point is John 
Wright, 83. a retired Congregational 
minister who is determined to hold on to 


his 80 acres of farm and forest in Mer- | 
rimack, N.H. His fixed income does not 
even amount to halt his property taxes, | 


so he refuses to pay them. “There аге 
many men here who earn five or ten 
times as much as I do,” says the defiant 
Yankee, “but they don’t pay a cent in 
taxes. Every man should pay according 
to his income, not his property.” 

Many politicians are scrambling to 
save their jobs. Responding to constit- 
uents’ pressure, Washington Governor ү 
Dan Evans just completed a county-by- ү 
county tour of the state to listen to 
gripes about taxes. "People are adamant 
about constitutional limits on taxation,” 
he says, "because they don't trust the 
legislature—and | know they are also » 
thinking, "That goes for the Governor, 
too. " Oregon's Republican Governor 
Tom McCall announced last week that 
lax reform is so urgent that he will even 
help Democrats get re-elected to the leg- 
islature if they will support his program. А 

Out on the primary trail, the pres- a 
idential candidates are playing up a tax- 
reform bill authored by Wisconsin Sen- 
ator Gaylord Nelson and cosponsored — | 
by Candidates Humphrey, Muskie and — 
McGovern. Depending on which can- 
didate is speaking. itis either the “Ne 
son-Humphrey" bill, the “Nelsons | ET 
Muskie” bill. or the "Nelson-McGov- E 
ern" bill. Considering the mood of th 
voters, it may soon becom : 
everybody bill. 
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INVESTIGATIONS 
ITT (Contd.) 


The Senate Judiciary Committee 
originally convened seven weeks ago for 
what seemed the short-order task of 
confirming Richard Kleindienst as At- 
torney General. Now, to the delight of 
Democrats and the dismay of Repub- 
licans. the investigation is still dragging 
on with no conclusive end in sight. Last 
week's fresh round of witnesses only 
added to the tangle of contradictions, 
leading California Senator John Tun- 
ney to observe that some inquiries into 
perjury might be in order. Furthermore, 
a confrontation cropped up between the 


committee's Democratic 
members and the White 
House over the practice 


of executive privilege that 
threatened to pull the rug 
out from under Kleindiensts 
confirmation altogether. 

The committee is still 
trying to determine wheth- 
er Administration-approved 
settlements of three antitrust 
cases against International 
Telephone & Telegraph were 
linked with the ITT offer to 
pledge at least $200,000 to- 
ward underwriting the Re- 
publican National Conven- 
tion in San Diego in August. 
The now famous Dita Beard 
memo quoted by Columnist 
Jack Anderson clearly im- 
plied a link. Mrs. Beard de- 
nied authorship, but admit- 
ted she had written another 
similar memo on convention 
financing and had delivered 
it personally to William R. 
Merriam, head of ІТТ 
Washington office. Last 
week, however, Merriam 
told the committee that he 
knew of no such memo, had 
never commissioned it and 
never received it. 

Error. Merriam’s testi- 
mony hardly squared with 
the recollections of Republi- 
can Congressman Bob Wil- 
son of San Diego, who said 
in a taped interview last month that 
Merriam told him he had received the 
Beard memo. Wilson added іп the in- 
terview that "Jack Anderson has the 
original memo." 

But last week Wilson told the com- 
mittee it was all a semantic misunder- 
standing, that by using the word "orig- 
inal” he was simply referring to the top 
copy of a memo, not necessarily the 
memo Mrs. Beard says she wrote. Mer- 
riam admitted telling Wilson he had re- 

ceived the memo from Mrs. Beard, 
lamely adding that he discovered later 
he had not received any memo and sim- 


4 ae had not bothered calling Wilson 


ack to correct himself. 
Neither witness was very convine- 
ing to the committee. When Democratic 


SENATOR ERVIN 


ITT’S MERRIAM 
Conflicts over memos, money and executive privilege. 
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vin asked who had giv- 
for the destruction of 

1 i 1 he com- 
ITT's Washington files after t | 
mittee investigation had begun, Mer- 
iam replied: “I did, sir. 
* Bin: Well, you could not destroy 
that [Dita Beard] memo because you 
did not havé it. p 

Merriam: No, that is right, but there 
might have been à lot of others in there 
like that. 1 

There was still more confusion 
about what role—if any—the White 
House played, and the amount ITT 
might contribute to the convention. 
Mrs. Beard testified that a White House 
telephone call to Merriam mentioned 
$600,000. Wilson said ITT President 


Senator Sam Er 
en the orders 


Harold S. Geneen spoke of a “guaran- 
tee" for $400,000. Geneen earlier in the 
hearings had testified that there was 
never any commitment for more than 
$200,000. 

Faced with a parade of waffling wit- 
nesses, the Senators sought clarification 
from the White House and invited Pe- 
ter Flanigan, President Nixon's top li- 
aison aide with big business, to testify. 
But Attorney John W. Dean III. coun- 
sel to the President, declined on Flan- 
igan's behalf, citing in a letter to Com- 
mittee Chairman James O. Eastland 
"the principle that members of the Pres- 
ident's immediate staff not appear and 
testify before congressional committees 
with respect to the performance of their 
duties.” It is on such grounds that Pres- 


REPRESENTATIVE WILSON 


nominee for Attorney General as W 
idwar m 


idential Assistant Henry Kissinger р. 
avoided repeated invitations to testify 
before Congress. y 

The precedents for executive priv 
ilege are many, going back to Geor" 
Washington's refusal to give the House 
documents on negotiations of the 1794 
Jay Treaty with Britain. The principle 
is often invoked by Presidents on a ya. 
riety of grounds: that Congress has id 


constitutional authority to certain infor. | 


mation, that foreign powers might be 


embarrassed by disclosures, that secu. | 
rity could be compromised or confide. 


tial sources exposed. 

Such grounds might cover a Kissin. 
ger, but none would seem to apply to 
Flanigan's contacts with third parties in 

the ITT case. Flanigan has 


has repeatedly declined to be 
specific. 


igan particularly angered 
North Carolina's Ervin, the 
Senate's reigning constitu- 


tionalist, who called the 
White House claim “аһ- 
surd.” Noncommittal until 


then on the Kleindienst con- 
firmation, Ervin made it 
plain that he would not vote 
to confirm until Flanigan ap- 
pears before the committee; 


ney General the sacrificial 
live privilege,” he rumbled 
responsibility and not mine.” 


Mike Mansfield suggested 
committee by submitting а 
statement, but liberal Dem- 
ocrats say that is not enough. 
They want to question Flan- 
igan face to face about deal- 
ings with ITT. Republican 
Committee Member Charles 
Mathias of Maryland spoke 
of a face-saving compromise 
that would have Flanigan ар: 
pear by invitation behind 
closed doors at an informal 
session, but so far the White House 
stands firm on executive privilege. 
Ervin, who is sponsoring a bill that 
would set limits on executive privilege 
wants to subpoena Flanigan to appeal 
before the committee. The manevvel 
failed narrowly the first time on a U% 
vote along party lines, but Ervin inten 5 
to try again. Democratic Senators JO 
McClellan and Birch Bayh were absenl 
when the vote was taken. Bayh is SU” 
to support Ervin, and McClellan m9 
also go along. Then it will be up to 


denied any active role, but | 


Subpoena. The idea of © 
executive privilege for Flan. | 


“If the President wants to j 
make his nominee for Attor- 


lamb on the altar of execu: 
ominously, “that will be his 
Senate Majority Leader 8 


Flanigan might satisfy the f 


И 


i 


П 


on to decide whether to instruct Flan f 


isk 


igan to ignore the subpoena, thus whe ў 


ing the further impression та in 
White House has something to hic 


the ITT case—and possibly losing Ш 
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"hay poLITICS 
Sti 
tify Qut, Damned Spot! 
on sooner or later, a major office iy go- 
ouse 0 be filled by some Compuler- 
1794 rimed and wealthy nonentity put over 
ciple by television commercials as а national 
ia | LS Robert MacNeil of Public TV 
ae | Later rather than sooner if the re- 
secu. | cent primary elections are any indica- 
iden- tion. Last week, in the wake of the Wis- 
| consin upset, the forces of Marshal] 
issin- McLuhan were in disarray. Edmund 
ly to Muskies media consultant, Robert 
les in Squier, resigned because he was no 
| has longer wanted the candidate рго- 
, but nounced political TV spots an *abom- 
to be ination" and promised not to use them 
| again in the campaign. After his badly 
ea of & mauled client John Lindsay quit the 
Flange s. Аһ 
gered FP E 
1, the 
Stitu- 
the 
“ab- 
until 
con- 
le il 
vote 
n ap- 
ее. 
ts tog 
\ Or | 
ificial 
хеси- 
nbled 
je his 
une.” 
eader 
ested 
у theg 
Ing à 
Dem: 
ough. 
Flan- 
deal- 
lican 
arles 
poke 
mis ) presidential гасе, Media Wizard David 
nap | Garth confessed that TV is “highly 
hind} Overrated in importance. A multitude 
гїї | Of commercials—good, bad or indiffer- 
louse €nt—will dilute all television influence. 
Verloaded, the big eye had blurred. 
| that The light had failed—at least for some. 
Пере Fireside Chat. For Squier, it was a 
peat tude awakening. If anyone deserved the 
uvel} Credit for launching Muskie as the pres- 
a tie dential front runner, he did. A TV pro- 
tends Ucer who worked for the Humphrey 
Jon |  "impaien in 1968, he staged the 1970 
sel | lection-eye TV appearance in which 
su | Muskie clobbered Nixon in the image 


ma) Спр, After viewers got a glimpse of 


Nix Strident, gesticulating President, 
alan ШУ Were soothed by the sight of Mus- 
risk: Wi Сату sitting in a home in Maine. 

tm) ile the fire crackled in the back- 
jit Боца he made a plea for reasonable- 
ЫШ Sin fatherly tones. All that was lack- 


Rin th 


| Ne scene was a St. Bernard licking 


— 
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the Candidate's h 

has his Standards. 
. From that 
quier was neve 


and—but then Squier 


Spectacular moment. 


Ў г very far from Mus- 
le, constantly filming the candidate as 


he made his political rounds, boring or 
not. After Joe McGinnis had exposed 
the fakery of Nixon’s TV campaign in 
The Selling of the President, 1968, me- 
dia experts made a point of keeping pro- 
ductions as “natural” as possible, Squier 
Was sure he had a natural in Muskie. 
"He handles himself well in a variety 
of situations, so you're safe to cover him 
at everything,” Squier said in January. 
“What we really want are people who 
will put it to him so that we can show 
Im performing under pressure: Un- 
fortunately, New Hampshire Publisher 
William Loeb applied a little too much 
pressure, and Muskie was damagingly 
filmed in tears. 
Relying on his avuncular image as 


PREPPING FOR TV: MRS. WALLACE SHOWS GEORGE'S "BAD SIDE,” McGOVERN & MUSE Gagne uP 
Saturation seems to have an educational effect, making voters more sophisticated. 


conveyed by Squier, Muskie avoided 
the issues. The candidate's nonelectron- 
ic aides began to mutter their discon- 
tent. They were especially disturbed by 
a TV spot in Florida that had py 
appearing bland and ill at ease оп {һе 
edge of a supermarket check-out Couns 
ter while he asked passing. housewives 
what they thought about prices, In M is- 
consin, Squier found that his SNS 
were not in much demand. A local p - 
lic relations man was hired to f m 
Muskie's election-eve арреагапсе 

thought it was terrible, says Squier. 
“Muskie wasn't looking at hora 
the lighting was atrocious, and t е еши 
seemed more appropriate for a sen 
than for a TV appearance. Sess he 
image on the wall, Squier yesen, 3t 
felt my leaving was for his goo . fe 

od and for the good of the cam- 


our go . BOO ас аси 
і tI still think Muskie is su 
Pe p place of the TV spots engi- 


neered by Squier, Muskie plans to buy 
five- or ten-minute segments in which 
he will merely state his views On issues, 
with no staging. 

Manure. David Garth had less to 
lose than Squier. Lindsay was, after all, 
a long shot for the presidency. Media 
Saturation picked up six delegates for 
Lindsay in the Arizona state conven- 
tion. In the later primaries, it was an- 
other story. Lindsay spent more on tele- 
vision in Florida than any other 
candidate, yet he finished fifth. Televi- 
sion did not save him in Wisconsin, ei- 
ther. Lindsay aides grumbled that vot- 
ers would just not buy his urban image, 
but then it was an odd Lindsay that oc- 
casionally came drifting across the tube. 
The mayor was shown spreading ma- 
nure with a pitchfork and later spend- 
ing the night on the sofa of a blue-col- 
lar family. In the end, image was not 
enough. “I've always rejected a charis- 
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ma argument,” said Lindsay’s press sec- 
retary Tom Morgan: “The only thing 
charisma did for the mayor was bring 
people out to see him. But when they 
heard him, they said goodbye." 
Television obviously cannot save a 
campaign that is going nowhere or dis- 
guise a candidate's true nature—not for 
long, anyway. Saturation seems to have 
an educational effect: it makes voters 


more sophisticated about what they see, 
"If I didn't have George McGovern, Га 
be in trouble," says Media Consultant 
Charles Guggenheim, whose reputation 
is still intact. “The candidate is certain- 
ly more important than the means of 
presenting him." George Wallace would ` 
seem to be living proof of that. No ` 
pointy-headed media consultant tells 
him what to do. A camera crew hired 
by the hour occasionally films him 
rallies or follows him into a stud 
where little is staged in advance. Wı 
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lace’s spots are taken from these film 
strips. That is all there is to it—Wal- 
Jace in the rough, take itor leave it. 

Noting that a candidate can use TV 
sparingly and still do well, all the big 
TV spenders are cutting back their paid 
spots. Humphrey does not plan any big 
spending on TV until he reaches Cal- 
ifornia, which he considers a “media 
state. But the candidates are not giving 
up television entirely. They plan to ap- 
pear on as many interviews and talk 
shows as possible. These have the dou- 
ble advantage of being spontaneous and 
not costing anything—and television 
more than any other factor has driven 
the cost of campaigning skyward. 

Crowded primary fields produce 
numbing wall-to-wall commercials that 
cancel each other out. Once the con- 
ventions are over and the big race is un- 
derway, one-on-one TV spots are like- 
ly to enjoy а revival. Meanwhile, 
candidates are desperately looking for 
alternative ways to reach the voter. 
They have begun to shift some funds 
to that ancient medium, radio. Says 
John Morrison, a Humphrey aide: “We 
haven't done a survey. It’s just a kind 
of feeling. With radio you can get them 
when they're driving." 

The candidates have even rediscov- 
ered print. They are reviving the direct- 


mail campaign, since computers can . 


help them sort out groups in the pop- 
ulation for special messages. The return 
to print has another advantage: you do 
not have to look your best. No worries 
about makeup, lighting, image, ratings 
or sudden tears. 


Replotting Muskie 


It could have been a wake. But Ed 

Muskie, fresh from a morning round 

of golf, managed to be relaxed and 

good-humored as he faced nine of his 

top advisers at his Bethesda, Md., home 

last week to try to rescue his founder- 

| | ing candidacy. Said һе: “I’m here to lis- 
| ten, so say what you want to say." 

ү They certainly did. lowa Senator 

1 1 Harold Hughes complained about the 

| lack of campaign leadership. Former 

Senator Albert Gore urged concentra- 

tion on the nonprimary states, with 

j ^ curtailed campaigning for the April 25 

| primaries in Pennsylvania and Massa- 

| chusetts. Ber] Bernhard, Muskie’s cam- 

| paign chief, also advocated bypassing 

| the rest of the primaries except for 

California with its winner-take-all 271 

delegates. 

Senator Tom Eagleton of Missouri 
and longtime Presidential Adviser Jim 
Rowe, who had opposed Muskie's ill- 
fated effort in Wisconsin, were sunk in 
gloom over his fourth-place finish there, 
Clark Clifford had also been against 
competing in that primary, but his was 

. a voice of optimism still, U.A.W. Pres- 
ident Leonard Woodcock, Business- 


s Maine confidant, George Mitchell 
added their warnings, ЕШШ and 
view the three-hour discussion tha 


»: man-Diplomat Sol Linowitz and Mus- 


ended with a compromise agreement on 
new Muskie strategy. 

The revised plan is uncomplicated, 
but represents a sharp departure from 
Muskie's original scenario. Instead of 
aiming for as many primary victories 
as possible, Muskie will from here on 
out go for the four biggest prizes 
—Pennsylvania, Ohio. California and 
New York. While Muskie is on the 
stump, his staff will go delegate hunt- 
ing in nonprimary states, bent on pick- 
ing up a goodly share of the 1,009 con- 
vention delegates in those states. 

Still, the advisers all agreed that the 
success of the drive hinges largely on 
Muskie's performance in Pennsylvania 
and Ohio. “If he gets his brains knocked 
out in Pennsylvania, he'll be crippled al- 
most to obliteration," admitted one ad- 
viser. The new strategy also calls for a 
more forceful focus on the issues. There 
will be considerably less hand pumping 
at plant gates and in beer halls; instead 
Muskie will appear on TV interview 
and telephone talk shows, and limit his 
speeches to a few selected audiences. 

Outwardly at least, his own mood 
and wit seem to improve with his shrink- 
ing prospects. Asked by a TV interview- 
erlast week in Pittsburgh what he would 
do if George Wallace won the nomi- 
nation, Muskie replied: “Га cry." 


IWasaTeen-Age Mayor 


As soon as Jody Smith assumed the 
mayoralty of Ayrshire, lowa (pop. 
300), three months ago, things began 
to, well, hop. The first thing he did was 
take $800 from the budget to spruce 
up the rundown town hall—including 
patching a wall at which, in a burst of 
boyish spirit, several of his Boy Scout 
troop had once thrown a fellow mem- 
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ber. Toughly impartial, he recent] 
his 17-year-old brother Len $24 
legal possession of beer. He has 
headed several long-needed refor 
such as jacking up the town speed line 
from 10 m.p.h. to 25 m.p:h. and SCR 
ping the ordinance regulating bowlio 
alleys (there is not now, nor has (a 
ever been, a bowling alley in Ayrshire, 
He has even offered to perform a inet 
riage—although he himself could nga 
married without his father’s consent 
Mayor Smith is 19 years old. ; 
The youngest mayor in the U.S. firs 
caught campaign fever in 1964 durin 
the Republican National Convention. “| 
liked the hubbub,” he says. “It seemeg 
like fun." Jody displayed a flair for leag! 
ership at Ayrshire High School, where 
he was an honor student, manager of 
the baseball and basketball teams, sty. 
dent council president (during which 
term he waged a successful campaign 


Y fined [| 
fori. | 
Spear. 


to convert one of the classrooms into a j 


student lounge) and school janitor. He 
suffered his first political setback his se- 
nior year, when he lost his bid for the 
class presidency. 

Gyp Joint. Undiscouraged, Jody 
decided last fall to challenge incumbent 
Mayor Elmer B. Swanson, 72. He could 
have rounded up sufficient petition sig- 
natures (twelve) within the Smith fam: 
ily, but opted instead for some house- 
to-house campaigning. "I talked a lot 
about the problem of frost boils in the 
streets," he says. “My theme was thatit | 
was time for a change." 

The town's 144 registered voters ob: 
viously admired Jody's style. In; a 96% 
turnout (a fair portion of the abstain- 
ers were at a family funeral), Jody swept 
to.a 48-vote victory over Swanson. 

A solid Nixon Republican who 
stands 6 ft. 3 in. Jody has already 
caught the eye of Midwest 
ern politicians. Although 
Governor Robert Ray wasin 
Spain when Jody was inal 
gurated, he sent a congratu- 
latory wire. Of course по: 
body is prouder of Jodys 
achievement than his fun 
loving father Elmer (“They 
call me toothless Elmer): 
whose gas station bears 600 
puckish legends as ELMERS 
GYP JOINT and бор BLES 
THIS MORTGAGED STATION: 

Jody's schedule as 4 
$240-а:уеаг mayor is evel 
more demanding than on 
might suppose. A freshmat 
at nearby Emmetsburg CT | 
munity College, May? 
Smith drives a 24-mile sch i 
bus route twice daily, DART 

el 
and after 


commuting. = 
school, On days when he 
busy studying ОГ mee 
with the five-man tow: со! 
cil, he turns the bus 

over to Brother Let 
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Another innovation: 

the RR 800 stereo radio recorder. 
Atlast stereo moves out of the living room. 
Stereo systems are fine 

put tend to stay put. 

Sohere's one totake with you 

wherever you go. 
The Philips RR 800 portable 

stereo radio recorder receives AM, 

FM, SWand Marine Band, 

w} records in stereo on cassettes 

‘=| and plays them back too. 

Anywhere. Any time. 

On batteries or mains. 

It’s liberated stereo. 
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Fly the difference 


The difference is people. Our people, who 
believe that our airline should be whatever you 
need, whenever you need it. Because they 
know that helping you travel means more than 
just flying you there. I 
It means helping you relax - and enjoy. 

That's the difference. 

But don't take our word 
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Teddy Would Have Won 


The biggest upset of the 1972 pres- 
idential campaign so far is George Mc- 
Govern's 30% plurality win in the Wis- 
consin primary. But imagine the general 
astonishment if the morning-after tally 
had read: Kennedy, 32%: McGovern, 
19%; Wallace. 16% ; Humphrey, 12%; 
Muskie, 7% ; and Jackson, 6%. 

That would have been the outcome 
had Edward Kennedy been on the bal- 
lot. according to the TIME/ Yankelovich 
survey of 382 voters who were inter- 
viewed as they were leaving the polling 
booths. No fewer than 122 of them 
would have preferred Kennedy to the 
choice they made. Giving their votes to 
Teddy and taking them away from the 
candidates they actually voted for pro- 
duces the lineup in which Kennedy wins 
overwhelmingly. 

The survey shows that a Kennedy 
candidacy would have caused the larg- 
est desertions among Humphrey (4292 ) 
aod McGovern (36% ) voters, although 
7% each of Muskie and Wallace sup- 
Porters would also have switched to 
the Massachusetts Senator. Kennedy’s 
vould have had the most effect 
Ya ane the votes of blue-collar 
(96; TA % ) and Democratic voters 
ШЫ nly 7% of the cross-over Re- 
ee п voters in Wisconsin. would 
We selected Kennedy. Interestingly, if 


Chad be А 
had been On the ballot it would have: 


ade a greater difference to the middle- 


ney nd older voters (34%) than to the 
inp that young voters (28% ), suggest- 
loyal to e young would have stayed 
sideri McGovern, Remarkably, con- 

ng Chappaquiddick, considerably 


Nore У 
іп “Отеп (39%) than men (27%) 


In the c; 
Sample wou j 
Kennedy і ould have gone over to 
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There Was a time when New Mex- 
7:330 filing fee kept candidates 
S. Senate to a perhaps unfair 
niably merciful minimum. Re- 
Mon Owever, the fee was declared 
j tutional, loosing a flood of 40 
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TING IN LINE IN SANTA FE TO FILE FOR RACES FOR U.S. SENATE & HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


filings before the closing date last 
week. The throng of candidates want- 
ing to be Senator from New Mexico in- 
cludes a wrestling promoter, a univer- 
sity professor, an artist-philosopher, an 
airline mechanic and an assortment of 
housewives. 

Other candidacies also were opened 
up by the ruling, and 15 citizens have 
entered the race for the state’s two con- 
gressional seats. The most arresting is a 
former New York Playboy Bunny who 
several years ago changed her name to 
Sparkle Plenty “to create a new image." 
Formerly Cheryl Boone of Coaldale, 
Ра, Candidate Plenty, 28, faces some 
problems in convincing her neighbors 
in Santa. Fe of the seriousness of her 
campaign, despite her memorable slo- 
gans: "Put a little Sparkle in Congress” 
and "We all need Plenty.” 


Two for the Money 


New Jersey Democrat Cornelius 
Gallagher was indicted last week by a 
federal grand jury on charges of con- 
Spiracy, perjury and evasion of more 
than $100,000 in income taxes. The sev- 
en-term House member from Bayonne, 
whom LIFE has accused (Aug. 9..1968) 
of. Mafia connections, denied any 
wrongdoing and contended that the in- 
dictment was the work of "our secret 
police society," in retaliation for his sup- 
port of legislation to curb Government 
intrusion into people's privacy. 

Another. House member, John 
Dowdy of Texas, is in trouble anew: 
Last December Dowdy was convicted 
of accepting a $25.000 bribe. In a Wal- 
lace-like ploy, his wife is running for 
the east Texas seat from which he is re- 
tiring after serving ten terms. Her op- 
ponents charge that Dowdy is abusing 
his franking privilege by sending out 
campaign literature for his wife, Even 
while on the campaign trail, she is con- 
tinuing to collect the $22,500 salary she 
receives as a clerk in Dowdy's congres- 
sional office. 

The. slow. moving House Ethics 
Committee has promised to take a clos- 
er look at the charges. They started by 
meeting for 90 minutes and then ad- 
journed without taking further action. 
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Word-Game Plan 


Despite the Instant Analysis and the 
Effete Snobs, the Silent Majority sup- 
ports Vietnamization and the steady 
Winding Down has allowed our allies 
to Hack It. On the domestic side, 
though, the Game Plan could use a little. 
Benign Neglect. 


Could anyone reading those lines 
before President Nixon's inauguration 
have had the vaguest notion of what 
they were about? Not likely, which is 
the point William Safire makes in the in- 
troduction to his second edition of The 
New. Language of Politics (Collier 
Books; $4.95) a lexicographic galli- 
maufry of political catch phrases Sa- 
fire, 42. a top Nixon speechwriter, pub- 
lished the first edition in 1968; the 
controlling theme was that political 
terms are among the most colorful and 
inventive in the English language. and 
that each new President creates neo- 
logisms. So do his opponents. Johnson 
gave us the Great Society and the War 
on Poverty, his enemies Credibility Gap 
and Big-Daddyism. ee 

. Safire published a second edition so 
quickly because of the bounteous con- 
tributions of President Nixon and that 
empyreal employer of epigram, Spiro 
Agnew. Since the language of politics 
is essentially the lexicon of propaganda, 


the tone of the Nixonisms reflects what... — 


are perceived to be the shifting moods 
and needs of the nation. Thus; Safire ob- 
serves, the Great Unwashed is undesir- 
able, while the Silent Majority is praise- 
worthy. Nixon’s critics, says Safire, have 
manufactured their own verbal ammu- 
nition, such as Nixonomics and South: | 
ern Strategy. E 
Safire also notes that events of the 


past four years have produced or pop- 


ularized a battery of phrases that came 
from neither the Administration nor! 
attackers, Notable among these are 
Women's Lib, Machixmo and ! le: 
America. But the Nixon team clearly 
walks away with the fightol- 
award for which Satire must: 

credit. As a Nixon and Agni 

writer. Safire is RANE 

Nattering Nabobs ot 
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CRIME 
. The Real McCoy 


The best-known high-altitude high- 
wayman was а calm character calling 
himself D.B. Cooper, who hijacked a 
Northwest Airlines 727 to Seattle last 
November, collected a $200.000 ran- 
som and four parachutes, coolly bailed 
out as the plane flew on toward Reno, 
and was never caught. Immortalized in 
song and on sweatshirts, Cooper has 
inspired nearly half a dozen imitators, 
allof whom have failed. Buta new spate 
of plane snatchings last week seemed 
to stem from the more recent exploits 
of Richard Floyd McCoy Jr., 29, who 
came the closest to succeeding since the 
: Cooper caper. 

Listed on the passenger roster as 
Т. Johnson and armed with a hand gre- 
ў nade, pistol and prewritten instructions 
1 for the pilot, McCoy had no trouble 
| hijacking the United Airlines Den- 
ver-Los Angeles 727 to San Francisco. 
United met his demands: $500,000 in 
small bills, six hours worth of fuel and 
four parachutes. With an expert's ef- 
ficiency. McCoy then directed the pilot 
on a wandering eastward course and 

parachuted over Provo, Utah. 

McCoy might have got away with 
it had he not in effect used the hijack 
to hitchhike home. Robert Van Іерег- 
en, a Utah highway patrolman and close 

friend, recalled that McCoy, an enthu- 
siastic skydiver, had talked about hi- 


jacking a plane in Cooper style. He may 
have put FBI agents on the skyjacker's 
tail: the FBI is not telling how it cracked 
the case. McCoy’s picture was identi- 
fied by a United passenger, and his mil- 
itary record yielded handwriting that 
the FBI said matched the ransom in- 
structions. Less than 48 hours after he 
hijacked the plane, McCoy was taken 
into custody without a struggle. A 
search of his house and yard quickly 
turned up all but $30 of the ransom. 
Charged with air piracy, he could re- 
ceive a death sentence. 

Family, friends and neighbors were 
incredulous, for McCoy hardly seemed 
the hijacker type. A quiet family man, 
father of two and devout Mormon, Mc- 
Coy had taught Sunday school until last 
March. “All he ever talked about was 
sin," recalled one of his students. "He's 
a fine man," insisted his landlord. A 
classmate at Brigham Young Univer- 
sity, where McCoy was a senior major- 
ing in law enforcement, called him "an 


FBI AGENTS SUBDUE HIJACKER STANLEY SPECK AT SAN DIEGO AIRPORT 
"What these guys need is a sho! in the face." 


organized-crime freak" who "wanted to 
make his dent on the world by busting 
crime syndicates.” His mother was mys- 
tified. "He's been very devoted to his 
church." Sobbed his wife: "How could 
he?” McCoy offered no explanation. 
He had served two hitches in Viet 
Nam as a demolition expert and pilot 
and won both the Army Commendation 
Medal and Distinguished Flying Cross. 
A warrant officer in the Utah National 
Guard, McCoy showed up for a sched- 
uled training stint only hours after para- 
chuting from the United plane in a risky 


night maneuver. Fellow Guardsman , 


Van leperen said McCoy had given no 
indication at the Guard session that 
anything was amiss. “Richard’s my best 
friend,” he added in disbelief. "He's one 
of the finest people I know.” McCoy’s 
well-publicized hijacking quickly trig- 
gered others: 

> High over California, an unem- 
ployed Stanford graduate named Stan- 
ley Harlan Speck, 31, demanded $500,- 
000 and four parachutes in a plan to 
commandeer a Pacific Southwest Air- 
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lines 727 to Miami. But he imprudently 
left the plane at San Diego to pick up 
navigation charts for the crew, and was 
overpowered by police and PSA's hard- 
nosed president, J. Floyd Andrews. who 
said: "What these guys really need is t0 
get shot right in the face." 

» In Portland, Ore., an accountant 
for the Washington state highway de- 
partment, Major Burton Davenport, 5% 
threatened to blow up a Continent? 
Airlines 707 bound for Hawaii unle$ 
paid $500,000 from the U.S. Treasury: 
After an hour, he was talked out of it 


> When Ricardo Chavez-Ortiz. | 
a history 9 
Fron: 


money but a public 
injustice to U.S. minorities. H 
the form of radio and TV in 
aboard the plane with local Span 
guage stations aad then meekly st 
«dered with apologies to the pilot. geri 
To allay public jitters, the 
Aviation Administration annou 
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HACKER CHAVEZ-ORTIZ ABOARD PLANE 
Protest at pistol point 


that it was investigating the airlines in- 
volved for failure to screen passengers 
before departure. An offense against 
that rule, which was adopted by the FAA 
last February, could bring fines of 
$1,000 each. The FAA charged that nei- 
ther United nor PSA had prescreened 
passengers on the flights that were hi- 
jacked, and Frontier admitted that its 
metal-detection devices at Albuquerque 
were not working on the day Chavez- 
Ortiz pulled his protest hijack. In ad- 
dition to using metal detectors, airlines 
are supposed to scrutinize passenger be- 
havior at ticket counters to spot poten- 
tial hijackers. But in United's case at 
least, itis doubtful that any profile could 
have pinpointed Richard McCoy, the 
man it seemed nobody really knew. 


PRISONS 


Jimmy the Reformer 


While Jimmy Hoffa did his stretch 
at Lewisburg Federal Penitentiary, the 
place Probably had the bluest-ribbon 
Prisoners’ committee ever seen behind 
a bars. Hoffa organized it informally 
dh and act on complaints. It in- 

ed, according to him, L.B.J.'s for- 
mer aide. Bobby Baker, serving one to 


t : 
"Тее years for theft, income tax eva- 
“оп and 


Bib AC for two years on three counts 
One] Se as well аз a former Army col- 
Rese СТАП businessmen and a Ph.D. 
«s Hoffa: “We were very active. 
die write memos to the warden, 
lake P to the captain, lodge protests, 
One kid, Brievances, get briefs filed. 
às poi Came up and told me the guard 
Can >, 18 to take away his lawbooks. 
Фат оч imagine that? I asked the 
They: What was going on. He said, 
mend e БО! to go. I told him, ‘Look, 
» YOU touch those books and we'll 


file 


ma e 
Е Court case so fast it'll make your 


"T 
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i8 head swim." The lawbooks stayed. 


That was the new Hoffa in action. 
Even while still inside (for fraud and 
jury tampering), the teamster boss be- 
gan fighting for the rights of inmates. 
Ever since President Nixon commuted 
his sentence last December, after near- 
ly 58 months of a possible 13 years, 
Hoffa, with not much else to do, has 
been crusading for prison reform. Un- 
der the terms of his commutation, he 
‘must stay out of union business until 
1980. This week Hoffa returns for sym- 
pathetic hearings to Capitol Hill, where 
in other times he has occasionally been 
roughly treated. He will appear before 
a House Judiciary subcommittee on 
prison reform. Last week, in his $65,000 
condominium near Miami Beach, Hof- 
fa talked with TIME Correspondent 
Dave Beckwith about his new-found 
passion. 

Spray Mace. Lewisburg is one of 
the best federal prisons, and Hoffa, as- 
signed to a job of recycling old mat- 
tresses into new ones, had one of the 
easier situations. Nevertheless, he hat- 
ed prison for its deliberately debilitating 
effect on mind and body. “Everything 
that goes on is designed to strip you of 
your manhood. You only get medical at- 
tention if you’re ready for an operation. 
The food is horrible. There aren't suf- 
ficient exercise facilities, and a lot of 
people are afraid to expose themselves 
to possible violence or trouble, so they 
stay in their cells and vegetate." The vi- 
olent or troublesome are taken away to 
solitary confinement in "the hole,” 
where among other refinements, ac- 
cording to Hoffa, “a guard would walk 
down the corridor and spray Mace at 
random. 

“There was plenty of dope and tran- 
quilizers available; three times a day 
they'd bring out the pill tray and 200 
guys would line up." On the black mar- 
ket, "there was heroin, hashish, mari- 
juana, plenty of it, anything you want 
as long as you got money, or you can 
sell your body. They think you will ac- 
cept the prison because you're allowed 
to have things like that. But what about 
the guy who's stabbed by a guy who's 
on drugs? 

“How does the dope get in? There 
are two entrances. One's for trucks and 
that's guarded, and one's for visitors and 
guards. The visitors ain't bringing in the 
dope so you figure it out. If the prison 
authorities wanted to cut out the dope 
smuggling, they could just tell the quar- 
ters officers, `I don't want any more dope 
coming into this prison! But they 


Ве 


don't. 

Hoffa found the guards, who were 
union men, generally compassionate, 
but there were disturbing exceptions. 
“About 85% were O.K. but 10% were 
overly ambitious, trying to report some- 
body and get ahead, get a promotion, 
and they were always causing trouble. 
Five percent were sadistic, ornery bas- 
tards. They had rules, but they'd never 
hand them out, because if the rules are 
known to the inmates, then when a 
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guard does something wrong everybody 
would know it and could stand up for 
their rights. I pestered one lieutenant 
to hand out the rules, so one day he 
handed a few copies around. When the 
captain came in and found out, he or- 
dered them all picked up.” ' 

Manhood. Hoffa agrees with the 
common view that such treatment does 
little to rehabilitate a criminal. He also 
considers prisons responsible for cur- 
rent waves of strikes and violence; two 
such strikes took place at Lewisburg 
while he was there, but he did not par- 
ticipate in either. "It's not worth it, but 
I'll say this. They may beat a strike, but 
they'll never win it. It gets to the point 
where the prisoners don't care whether 
they win or lose. They simply got to 
show their manhood.” 

Hoffa urges prison reform on two 
levels. One is to put an end to the prac- 
tice of jailhouse homogeneity as a way 
of destroying individuality. “They put 
rapists in with embezzlers, muggers in 
with draft dodgers, and they wonder 
why they're in trouble.” The second re- 
form concerns money. “You've got to 
set up training facilities to prepare men 
for work after release. You've got to 
train the guards and pay them more. 
You're going to spend the money some- 
how, either in police forces, courts, loss 
of property and lives, or in reform of 
the prisons." 

The union boss, who was turned 
down three times for parole before his 
presidential commutation, would also 
replace parole boards with new ones 
composed of warden, caseworker, 
guards—and other prisoners. “Who 
knows more about a guy than somebody 
who’s lived with him 24 hours a day?” 
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HOFFA AT HOME IN FLORIDA 
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SOCIAL SECURITY 


E" N the near future, quite possibly be- 
fore Election Day 1972, Congress 

| may well perform a major retooling job 
on the 36-year-old Social Security pro- 
gram. There are likely to be substantial 
raises in benefits paid to the elderly and 
disabled—and walloping increases in 
Social Security taxes paid by many 
working people and by their employers. 
Congressmen get more mail on Social 
Security than any other issue; the let- 
ters insistently call for higher benefits. 
Particularly in a political campaign 
year, politicians of both parties are ea- 
ger to boost the income of the 27 mil- 
lion Social Security recipients, most of 


whom are 65 or over and most of whom 
will vote. No one can yet predict how 
big the new benefits will be, but at least 
a dozen proposals to expand Social Se- 
curity payments are now being mulled 
— — over by the Senate Finance Committee. 
Benefits may go up by as much as 
20%. That is the recommendation 
made by Wilbur Mills, the House Ways 
and Means chairman; who had as much 
Say as anyone in setting recent increases 
—15% in 1970 and 10% in 1971. If 
Mills’ highly political plan is passed, the 
compounded increase in Social Security 
- checks next year will be more than 50% 
over 1969. Senate Finance Committee 
hairman Russell Long, not ruling out 
Mills proposal, says emphatically that 
a ral increase of at least 10% is “а 
safe assumption.” In addition, 
‘member committee is consid- 
plicity of extra benefits that 
д 


ELDERLY AMERICANS PASSING THE TIME IN ST. PETERSBURG, FLA. 
The prospect of new benefits, wider coverage—ond higher taxes. 
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"Good Chances for a Raise 


would give even higher increases to el- 
derly Americans who are poor, sick or 
particularly industrious. Among pro- 
posals being debated: 

» Much higher payments to people 
who have worked and have paid Social 
Security taxes for many years. A retired 
employee with 30 years or more on the 
job, no matter what his salary level. 
would get at least $200 per month, v 
as little as $70 now. Married couples 
would get at least $300 

» More opportunity to work for ex- 
tra money. At present, recipients under 
72 lose $1 of benefits for every $2 they 
earn in excess of $1,680 a year. This cut- 


off point might be raised quite justifi- 
ably to $2,000 or $2,400. After all, re- 
tired people who have been able to 
accumulate stocks and bonds are not pe- 
nalized for collecting dividends and in- 
terest in addition to Social Security 
payments. 

» New medical benefits. Social Se- 
curity recipients may be reimbursed for 
prescription drugs, especially those re- 
quired for treatment of chronic illness, 
such as heart trouble. 

» Wider coverage. Extra Social Se- 
curity payments probably will be made 
available to recipients taking care of de- 
pendent and disabled brothers and sis- 
ters. and to those raising orphaned 
grandchildren. 

The cost for this will be high. In 
the unlikely event that Mills gets his full 
20% increase, the added cost would be 
$6.3 billion to $8 billion a year. Any 
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extra benefits would swell the price sti 

; Still 
further. How will the Government 
the bill? In part the new funds will com 
from regular Social Security “contribu. 
tions," which in the past two years haye 
run about $3 billion ahead of expenses 
The rest will have to be raised by hit. 
ting taxpayers. 1 

$600 Bite. Beginning next year 
employees will probably pay Social Se. 
curity taxes on all income up to $12. 
000, v. $9,000 at present. This would 
place the burden of bankrolling new 
benefits almost entirely on workers who 
earn middle-level incomes or above, 
Since the Social Security tax rate ig 
5.2% , people earning $12,000 a year or 
more would have io pay $624 annually, 
up from $468 at present; employers, 
who are required to match payroll de- 
ductions, would pay the same amount, 
Middle-income earners, already рго- 
testing loudly against the increasingly 
painful bite of many kinds of taxes, will 
hardly welcome the raises. They havea 
point. Social Security taxes take a dis- 
proportionate share of the earnings of 

«middle-income and low-income Amer- 
icans compared with those of the rich, 
and thus are regressive levies. Yet for all 
that, the benefits from Social Security 
contributions at least ease the consider- 
able burden placed on many in the past 
by elderly relatives. 

President Nixon will strongly pres- 
sure Congress to finance most new ben- 
efits from new taxes. Reason: the ex- 
cess Social Security conirtbutions 
currently piling up in the Treasury are 
counted as normal Government in- 
come; thus, if they are spent, the fed- 
eral deficit will go beyond the large $25 
billion already budgeted for the next fis- 
cal year. Nixon’s budget for that pe- 
riod, which begins in July, sets aside 
enough funds for a Social Security in- 
crease of only 5%, and he could well 
argue that any benefits beyond that not 
raised by new taxes will be inflationary. 
But if Congress should disregard that 
warning and boost the benefits further, 
Nixon might have to discard one more 
chapter in his tattered book of fiscal re- 
sponsibility. To veto bigger payments 
to the nation’s elderly during the elec 
tion campaign could be politically dan- 
gerous, and perhaps suicidal. 


PRICES 


The Sprouting Farm Issue 


Trying to fix the blame for the high 
price of food has become a national рте 
oceupation—a noisy adult version 
pin the tail on the donkey, playe eis 
politicians, supermarketeers, farmis 
and consumers. Yet one thing 15 E 
despite a recent leveling. supermig 
prices will climb further during 
That message came out of the 
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TIME Chart by V. Puglisi 


Commission;s hearings on. food costs 
lly, last week. As Assistant \griculture Sec- 
zt retary Richard Lyng said: “Increases in 
de- | retail food prices will, overall, be mod- 
Int, est, There will, however. be sizable price 
Ii» swings in individual commodities.” 
gly Shortages account for the immedi- 
will ate jump in farm goods. Agriculture 
ea | Secretary Earl Butz and other farm 
dis- spokesmen argue that America’s in- 
of creasing appetite for meat and other 
fae farm products has kicked up prices, On 
ich, the other hand, many economists con- 
га! tend that the Government's: elaborate 
ney price-support policies have contributed 
ler- substantially to high food costs. Thus 
EMI the controversy over food prices, which 

will be.a prime campaign issue, is also 
res- | likely. to bring into question the whole 
en- | program of subsidies to agriculture, 
е Peanuts and Corn. Basically, the 
ons | Government tries to restrict production 

are by paying farmers to reduce the amount 
redi of land that they cultivate. It also seeks 
ed: to prop up the market for crops like 
ee Wheat, corn, rice and peanuts by guar- 
d antecing a minimum price. Farmers can 
ге collect money for taking land out of 
2i Ч Production, then increase the yield on 
vell CER they do use, and collect at 
PR s NOUDDOLE price on all that they 

i Sia tud Таз year by former Bud- 
hat | that on ctor Charles Schultze estimated 
ned Bis gemere pay an extra $4.5 bil- 
Sio "in RA or food because of price 
yo OR ndeed, consumers are clob- 
ET ОШ үсе, because they have to pay 

additional billions in taxes to finance 


lec- Su : E : > 
Pports—a massive transfer of nation- 


lan (соте from consumers’ pockets to 
Y conte pockets. The farm bloc right- 
leis arg nds that U.S. agricultural prod- 
those of « bargain when compared with 
this doe Some European countries, But 
ineffici 5 not justify the inequities and 

ye thee CSS that have grown up around 

igh ЧУ program, ў 

je Mb political year the Adminis- 

“of ill spend a record $4.3 billion 


Maree for farm subsidies, up from 


b 5 
a 1 oq lion last year. Just to get corn 
а: | hang Оп! down, the Government will 


“Bains ty Tecord $1.9 billion for feed 
“Dor IS year. Moreover, price sup- 
a Corn raise the costs of feed 
chers, who in turn produce less 
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livestock and thus cause the price of 
meat to rise. In 1970, Congress limited 
each farm to a subsidy of $55,000 per 
crop. Some big farmers divided their 
large holdings into smaller units, each 
eligible for a separate subsidy. 

The subsidies, together with the 
higher prices that farmers are getting 
for their goods, especially meat, will lift 
farm income this year by 10% to 15%. 
Farmers argue that these increases are 
justified by their rising expenses for la- 
bor, machinery, fertilizer and taxes. Yet, 
as Price Commission Chairman C. Jack- 
son Grayson observes, inflation also 
burdens other segments of society; if in- 
flation is to be checked, farmers, too, 
must sacrifice. 

Farm lobbyists in Washington tire- 
lessly raise the old issue of parity, a con- 
cept born in the Depression and based 
on the price relationship between what 
farmers pay for their goods and services 
and what they get for their crops. The 
optimum ratio of 100 was tied to con- 
ditions in 1909-14, a golden age for ag- 
riculture. Parity is now running at about 
75. Yet despite lower parity, the farm- 
er's real income has risen over the years. 
Reason: technology has increased pro- 
ductivity and crop yields, so that he can 
produce müch more on his land with 
less effort. Sixty years ago, it took one 
man 106 hours to produce a bushel of 
wheat; now he can raise the same 
amount with eleven hours of work. 

Enter the Giants. Subsidies have 
nourished a new giantism on the farm, 
which has created some unwholesome 
social effects. Large farmers collect an 
ever greater share of the subsidies. 
There are 2,900,000 farms in the na- 
tion; roughly 20% of them are big ones 
that collect about 6096 of the subsidies. 
Many small farmers do not get any sub- 
sidy at all. They often cannot get credit 
to expand and compete because their in- 
come is so low; in 1970 about two-thirds 
of all farmers had annual sales of less 
than $10,000. As the big farmers grow 
richer, they buy up more and more 
small operators: Since 1950, the num- 
ber of U.S. farms has been cut in half, 
and the farm work force has declined 
by 60%. Millions of displaced farm 
workers have drifted to the city, often 
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winding up in ghettos, where they sub- 
sist on welfare—and push up taxes. 
Lately this trend has been speeded 
up with the growth in farming of huge 
corporations, including Tenneco, Pu- 
rex, Getty Oil and Monsanto. In Cal- 
ifornia, the nation's leading farm pro- 
ducing state, 45 corporations own or 
lease almost 3,700,000 acres. These 
firms can overpower small farms by 
writing off losses in their agricultural 
ventures against taxes due from other 
more profitable enterprises. They have 
sufficient capital reserves to put off sell- 
ing livestock long enough to qualify for 
the lower capital-gains taxes; the small 
farmer usually cannot do this because 
he needs a fairly steady income in or- | 
der to survive. Tenneco and some other B 
large firms control every aspect of food | 
producing, from planting to retail sales. 
Huge “agribusiness” firms absolutely 
dominate the poultry business. With 
their great size and resources, the large 
companies can often dictate terms to in- 
dividual farmers on leasing land or con- 
tracting for crops. X 

For all the disruption that it has |! 
caused, the rapid growth in farm size 
has not brought appreciably lower 
prices. Indeed, it has contributed to a de- 
cline in quality of some items. Since cor- 
porate farming is most profitable if 
crops can be machine-harvested, plant 
geneticists have developed tomatoes, 
berries and other fruits that have thick- 
erskins and, in the opinion of many con- 
sumers, less taste. 

To eliminate the waste and inequi- 
ties in U.S. farm policies would require 
a complete restructuring of the system. 
That would include a root-and-branch 
revamping of the subsidy program, a re- 
vision of the capital-gains tax as it ap- 
plies to agriculture, and a law requir- 
ing big companies to bargain collective- _ 
ly with farmers instead of grinding them 4 
down опе by one in some parts of ће — 
country. Powerful lobbies will battle 
bitterly against such moves, and itseems — 
politically impossible to substantially — ' - 
lower subsidies in the near future. But 
with food prices a hot issue in the pres 
idential race. the time is at hand for a — 
thorough national debate. could 
lead to future reforms. _ TN. 
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The heir to the throne of England 
drove to his Sunday polo match in his 
blue Aston Martin convertible with a 
smashing blonde bird in black slacks 
and a cream-colored shirt with the tails 
hanging out. Between chukkers, they 
chatted it up and laughed a lot, and then 
Prince Charles, 23, drove her back to 
Windsor Castle. Georgiana Russell is 
the name—the 24-year-old daughter of 
Sir John Russell, Britain's Ambassador 
to Spain, and Lady Russell. a former 
Greek beauty queen. Georgiana, a gift- 
ed linguist (French, German, Greek, 
Italian, Portuguese, Russian), lives in 
London and works for Vogue. The gos- 
sip columnists are overjoyed. 
LI 

San Antonio, Texas, is 1,500 miles 
from Charlottesville, Va., where former 
President Lyndon Baines Johnson had 
suffered his second severe heart attack 
only five days before. But so strong is 
the L.B.J. homing instinct that he per- 
suaded his doctors to let him make the 
flight with a heart monitor taped to his 
chest. Next day his doctors at the 
Атту: Brooke General Hospital in San 
Antonio said he was in “great spirits” 
and responding well to treatment, which 
will probably last several weeks. 

п 

At one of his rare solo concerts, in 
Manhattan's Whitney Museum, Jazz Pi- 
anist-Composer Duke Ellington received 
an even rarer compliment. Togo's Am- 
bassador to the U.S. presented him with 
a block of his country's stamps honor- 
ing four great composers. “Ah,” said the 
delighted Ellington, "Debussy, Bach, 
Beethoven—and Duke." 

Г] 

“Pm so nervous," said Movie Star 
Jane Wyman, wringing her program in 
San Diego's Off Broadway Theater. The 
former wife of California Governor 
Ronald Reagan was waiting for the cur- 
lain to go up on the musical Guys and 
Dolls, starring Daughter Maureen Rea- 
gan in the most exciting part she has 
had in her four-year acting career: Ad- 
elaide, the nightclub entertainer and pe- 
rennial fiancée of Gambler Nathan De- 


DANIELLE HUNEBELLE WITH FRIENDS 
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GEORGIANA RUSSELL 
In seven languages. 


troit. In four pairs of eyelashes and a 
fluffy blonde wig, Maureen drew guf- 
faws and catcalls in her bumping and 
grinding A Bushel and a Peck number, 
but the theater critic of the San Diego 
Union was more restrained. "Maureen 
Reagan," he wrote, "compensates for a 
small voice with large eyes and a dig- 
nified dedication." 
m 

Among the casualties of President 
Nixon's rapprochement with China is 
a svelte and soignée French author and 
television producer named Danielle 
Hunebelle, who was so upset by Henry 
Kissinger's failure to look her up in Par- 
is on his way back from the secret ne- 
gotiations last summer that she crashed 
her car. During her recuperation, she 
wrote him a long, long letter—about 
their meeting when she was doing a 
magazine piece on him, about their ri- 
pening friendship when she was doing 
a TV documentary on him, about Kis- 
singer's skittishness at a deep involve- 
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PRINCESS MARGARET & "UMABATHA'S" ACTORS 


ment because of his job. “Giving ц 

hope of understanding him,” writes ‘i 
year-old Danielle, “1 decided ‘ones 
him." Danielle's love letter has just b. 
published in Paris as a 242-page book | 
tled Dear Henry. On the dust jacket Э 
a painting of Presidential Adviser Kis 
singer on his doorstep in striped раја. 


mas, picking up a bottle of milk, а News 


paper—and the morning mail, 
a . 

The relations between Classics Pro. 
fessor Erich Segal and Yale University 
have not been exactly а love story, The 
professor seemed to be professing so 
much that wasn't classical—movies, for 
one thing, such as Yellow Submarine 
for which he commuted to England (lo 
work on the script, and Without Appar. 
ent Motive, in which he played a 
French-speaking murder victim. Then 
came his super-bestseller, Love Story, 
which brought on such burdens as the 
latchkeys he said were thrust on him b 
airline hostesses. At Yale since 1964, an 
associate professor since 1968, Segal, 
34, was up for tenure—which means 
that its possessor cannot be fired, except 
for flagrant wrongdoing. But the classics 
faculty turned thumbs. down. Instead 
they appointed him senior lecturer, a 
post that carries fewer classroom re- 
sponsibilities than a professorship. “It’s 
sort of a middle ground,” explained De- 
partment Chairman J.J. Pollitt. 

[5] 

At London's Aldwych Theater, the 
Natal Theatér Workshop Company had 
one of the hits of the season with a Zulu 
version of Macbeth titled Umeadatha, 
Princess Margaret paid her royal respects 
to the cast, and any scandal sniffers 
tempted to read significance into the 
sometime absence of her husband, Lord 
Snowdon, might well be discouraged by 
the catalogue of false rumors about her 
sister, Queen Elizabeth Il, culled from 
the French press by Jean Marcilly, ex- 
editor in chief of Prance Dimanche. In 
Marcilly's survey, French papers have 
had the Queen pregnant 92 times, with 
nine miscarriages. She has been about 
to break up with Prince Philip 73 times, 
on the verge of abdicating 63 times, and 
near a nervous breakdown 32 times. 
And she has expelled Lord Snowdon 
from court no fewer than 151 times. 
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Who's Afraid of Joan? 


Uis 
is. ven to operagoers who cheer her 
Ја. al brilliance, Soprano Joan Suther- 
WS- . yoca s often seemed to have the per- 
land re of an Amazonian Barbie doll: 
sonal but stiff and cool. Recently 
To- 1 e elled much of that reputation 
ity she BE hearty clowning in the Met- 
һе ا‎ Opera’s production of Don- 
So торот The Daughter of the Regiment 
for izetti s Feb. 28). Last week, with her ap- 
Де ШШЕ in the first of two 30-minute 


Pay shows called Who's Afraid of Op- 


» (PBS), her humanization seemed 
complete. Singing, lecturing, bantering 
with a trio of puppets, she was revealed 


as a thoroughly warm and winning 


1 woman. AM 
Taped in London, Who's Afraid of 


х К 
SUTHERLAND SINGING ON TELEVISION 
rol out and humanize. 


Opera? is aimed at that sizable major- 
ly of the world's population—especial- 
165. y young people—who have managed 
lo avoid being bitten by the opera bug 

nu to whom the prospect of an eve- 
1 ТЕ at the Met is highly resistible. The 
ack E down two Italian comic op- 
а alf-hour nibbles, a drastic re- 
уп 8 plan that is still adequate for the 
Ж Део plots. Sutherland trots out 
and ex тапа a chat with the puppets 
abi, p ains the story to them (“I have 
опе ША рлеу, апа ће wants to marry 
булу B. f," she says, introducing Ros- 
Оюң arber of Seville). Then off she 
and tak act out key scenes, sing arias 
тшт; е part in telescoped ensembles, 
| үп to confide in the puppets when 
TM Dp Bets strenuous. "Don't worry," 
Sher b em reassures her when she los- 
7 Оу friend Tonio'in The Daugh- 


er 
i the Regiment (scheduled to be 


this week). "I've read the libret- 
Comes back.” 


* Perennial problem of televised 
3. 
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opera—whether singers ought to look 
realistic or pretty—remains unsolved, 
for the producer has them mouthing 
their words to a prerecorded sound 
track. The result is often like watching 
one movie while hearing another. A fur- 
ther problem with such popularizations 
is also sidestepped: whether they should 
be done at all, or whether opera should 
be left to appeal at its own level to those 
who are already inclined toward it. Still, 
the proceedings are colorfully photo- 
graphed and skillfully staged, and even 
Sir William, the puppet who reads 
Scores and carps about all the cuts, 
seems to approve. Sir William is both a 
critic and an aging billy goat. Only a 
soprano could think of that kind of 
casting. п Robert T. Jones 


Brahms in the Bush 


As the battered old F-27 touched 
down on the runway, the huddle of wel- 
comers in fur parkas and boots shuf- 
fled about enthusiastically at the edge 
of the airport. They would have 
cheered, but when the wind howls in 
southwest Alaska, why bother? Inside 
the plane, the musicians stretched, 
checked their thermal underwear, down 
booties, sweaters, ear muffs and fur 
coats and hats, Then they stepped out 
the door into the frozen flats of Beth- 
el, Alaska (pop. 2,500, predominantly 
Eskimo). "We can't believe you're 
here," said Nancy Hohman, principal 
of the Bethel elementary school. Shiv- 
ering against the 5?-below-zero weath- 
er, looking at the log cabin that passed 
for an airport terminal, neither could 
the musicians. 

So it went as Conductor Milton Ka- 
tims and the Seattle Symphony brought 
culture to the arctic climes of the 49th 
state, where music normally comes only 
from records, radio, TV or walrus-skin 
drums. Never before had any major or- 
chestra visited the Alaskan bush or the 
treeless tundra. Never before, in all 
probability, had any orchestra's itiner- 
ary been such a travel agent's nightmare 
—covering 11,000 miles by plane, boat, 
bus and snowmobile to give 36 concerts 
in six days. The Seattleites were able to 
do so by splitting up, for much of the 
tour, into seven chamber groups. 

By the time Katims got to Bethel, 
the orchestra had already given full 
symphonic concerts in Anchorage, 


‚ Fairbanks and Juneau. Now, in the high 


school gymnasium, Katims led a 16- 
member string ensemble before an en- 
thusiastic crowd of adults and children 
that overflowed from bleachers and 
folding chairs onto the floor. There was 
an overflow of the overflow when a cho- 
rus of 94 children came out to join Ka- 
tims in Mozart's Ave Verum Corpus. 
The Katims contingent dined on 
roast moose, reindeer, and a mixture of 
seal oil, caribou fat, berries and sugar 
СС-0. In Pubtic Domain. Gurukul Kangri Collect 
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KATIMS REHEARSING IN BETHEL 
Go forth and divide. 


known as agutuk, or Eskimo ice cream. 
Then, at the airport, they were delayed 
for three hours while their plane's en- 
gines were warmed back to life. Con- 
certmaster Henry Siegl took out his vi- 
olin. While Katims conducted with a. 
swizzle stick, Siegl played an impromp- 
tu recital of pop songs, Irish jigs and 
Bypsy music. 

Getting Couth. Meanwhile, at the 
Arctic port of Barrow, a woodwind 
quintet entertained 300 schoolchildren "n 
with a variety of pieces ranging from 
Beethoven to Pop Goes the Weasel. In 
the southeast part of the state, Asso- 
ciate Conductor Joseph Levine took an- 
other string ensemble on a 130-mile 
ferry ride through the Inside Passage 
to reach Ketchikan for a concert in the 
local high school. One rapt member of 
their audience was the first mate on their 
ferry boat, Gene Chaffin, who at 35 was 
attending his first concert. “I thought it 
would be very formal and boring but it 
was wonderful,” Chaffin said. “I got me 
some couth tonight.” 

The backers of the $90,000 four 
(notably the National Endowment for if 
the Arts, two fish-packing firms, a barge 
company and an airline) were just as 
pleased in their way as Chaffin. The big, 
relatively sophisticated cities like An- 
chorage may not have had much to 
learn from hearing the Brahms First 
Symphony, but will provincial Bethel 
ever be the same after hearing Bartók's 
Divertimento for Strings? The real test, 
of course, will be how quickly the Se — - 
attle musicians, or any others for that 
matter, are back beating the bush with ` 
more Brahms and Beethoven. Conduc- 
tor Katims, who found the trip a thor- 
oughly warming experience (thank 
partly to the men's pantyhose he wore 
throughout), would like to make 
annual affair. "There were 
vibes from the people," hesaid 
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| Britannia Rules the Wash 


j Watercolor: today, the word seems 

rim and dilute. It suggests Aunt Ma- 
bel, poking at her holiday sketchbook 
їп some Tuscan piazza. Oils for real art- 
sts, watercolor for amateurs—so the 
_ common prejudice runs. Yet in the 18th 
` and 19th centuries, some of the best 
painting in Europe was done in water- 
color. The brilliant achievements of 
— English art in particular, from Row- 
andson to Turner, were largely based 
` onthe freedom, speed and unique spar- 
“Це of the transparent wash. One for- 
"gets what the medium could do. Last 

eek the Pierpont Morgan Library pro- 
eed a salutary reminder, in the form 
of a show called "English Drawings and 
Watercolors, 1550-1850." The 150 
“tems are drawn from the collection of 
Мг. and Mrs. Paul Mellon, and they are 
nearly all of staggering quality. 

The art of watercolor has two roots. 
One is in pen-and-wash drawing, the 
"other in the more static and ceremo- 
~ hious art of miniature painting. The first 
item in the Morgan catalogue is a paint- 
ing of an imaginary noble savage, A 
— Young Daughter of the Picts, by 

C Jacques Le Moyne de Morgues. Le 
Moyne, a French artist who worked in 
England in the 16th century, voyaged 
—to Florida in the early 1560s. There he 
saw Indians—and concluded that there 
— had to be a likeness between them and 
l the lost tribes of primitive Britain. 
| — Hence the delicate Amazon, who might 
| —Rhave stepped out of a court masque. Her 
tribal body painting is transmuted into 
an exquisite damask of skin tattoos; ev- 
егу detail of Le Moyne’s image, from 

the green, parklike landscape and the 
ош pling blonde hair to the jaunty flut- 
"ter of tassel and petal, adds to the sense 
— of a new-minted Arcadia. It is, of 
course, completely artificial. 
—— — Nature Worship. Watercolor came 
fully into its own as a medium two cen- 
- turies later—through nature rather than 
— culture. The two great themes of Eng- 
— ish art in the 18th and 19th centuries 
were antiquity and landscape. Both ne- 
cessitated some form of travel—either 
aking the road to Rome or making the 
orter trip into the English country- 
‘with painting kit, Oil paint in tubes 
Impressionism possible, but that 
packaging did not exist in the 
century, Lugging oils through the 
Kent or the gorges óf Switzer- 
messy, and watercolor—car- 


um 


in little pans—was the so- 
sheer convenience of 
lor—and its appeal to amateur 
d pi mal alike—was neatly ex- 
ied by Paul Sandby's tranquil view 
C ely 1 Castle, North Berwick, with 
осга ү ue i 


quick-drying that it could serve almost 
as photography, recording a fascinating 
panorama of costume, manners and 
habits. The master of social observation 
was Thomas Rowlandson, with his 
scenes of 18th century London—like 
the splendid Old Vauxhall Gardens (cir- 
ca 1784), in which portraits of such no- 
tables as Dr. Johnson, Boswell and the 
Prince of Wales are mingled with the 
faces of anonymous revelers. Other art- 
ists went farther afield. George Chin- 
nery fled his family in 1802 and settled 


and inquired: “May not half the Art be 
learned from the gradations in coffee 
grounds?" It could, and the proof wag 
given by J.M.W. Turner, whose life's 
work can be seen—under one aspect 
—as a prolonged and magnificently 
worked-out dialogue between observa. 
tion and indeterminacy. That Turner 
who died in 1851, was a far more “mod. 
ern” artist than any of the French Im- 
pressionists, is hardly a matter of dis. 
pute. (The only French landscape artist 
of the late 19th century who can sur- 
vive any comparison with. him is 
Monet.) Turner's Vesuvius in Eruption, 
1817—"a reddened, yellowed and de- 
licious horror," one of his contempo- 


релеи" 


It was the country and the age fo inspire а painter. 


in India, where he turned out a stream 
of elegant, precise topographical studies 
like Figure Seated by anIndian Temple. 
In watercolor, the burgeoning na- 
ture worship of English romanticism 
found its medium. “If wood, water. 
groves, valleys, glades, can inspire poet 
or painter, this is the country, or this is 
the age to produce them,” wrote Hor- 
ace Walpole. But if it suited the out- 
ward urge, it was also the supreme ve- 
hicle for the inward eye. The visionary 
side of English art was expressed 
through it, most famously by William 
Blake and Samuel Palmer. Palmer's be- 
Tief that he inhabited, in England, a par- 
adisiacal “valley of vision” imbued even 
the humblest of his studies, like 4 Cow 
Lodge with a Mossy Roof, with a sub- 
lime imaginative pressure. Every fleck 
on that encrusted roof, every touch of 
light and shadow on the tawny, mot- 
tled foliage behind, is painted with an 
obsessed and grateful reverence. 
Palmer had learned a basic fact 
about the medium: that it is a stain, a 


"blot. Make a mark and let the image de- 
velop out of that. He declared himself 


y nature a lover of smudginess," 
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raries called it—is extravagantly spon- 
taneous, the washes cut and scratched 
back to white with a knife or a brush 
handle, but it sums up the strange mo- 
dernity of his techniques. 

Nobody else exploited the transpar- 
ency of watercolor as thoroughly as 
Turner. He reversed the traditional 
method of painting on a dark ground 
and working up to the high tones. The 
basic ground of Turner's watercolors is 
white, reflected light. In watercolors like 
Vesuvius, and more so in his opalescent 
canalscapes of Venice, Turner stated 
the identity of light and color as по рге: 
vious artist had done. "They аге pic 
tures of the elements,” wrote William 
Hazlitt in 1816. “The artist delights to 
go back to the first chaos of the world. 
From that chaos, a great deal of what 
we now call modernism was due to be 
born. = Robert Hughes 
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16th century French artist, Jac 
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questioning the Power 


The networks . . . representa con- 
oniration of power over American 
pu opinion unknown in history... . 
1 у trust such power in the 
d of an elected government. Its 
P. we questioned it in the hands of a 
Beall and unelected elite. 


—Spiro Agnew, 1969 


The Vice President's famous speech 
in Des Moines, Towa, was the opening 
blast in a sustained campaign by the 
Nixon Administration. Its aim: to chip 
away at the control exerted by the three 
major television networks over the pro- 
gramming they carry. That campaign 
received an uncalculated boost last year 
when the Federal Communications 
Commission limited the. networks to 
three hours of evening prime-time pro- 
gramming (leaving 550 local stations 
across the country to fill the other half- 
hour with programming of their own). 
The FCC also barred the networks from 
acquiring financial interests in outside 
programs being produced for their use. 
Last week, in a move that spread con- 
sternation and confusion, the Justice 
Department in effect put the industry on 
notice that it had not seen anything yet. 

Double Action. In federal court in 
Los Angeles, the department filed three 
far-reaching antitrust suits against the 
networks, claiming that they use their 
control of air time to block “free and 
open competition in the broadcasting of 
entertainment programs.” Specifically, 
the department said the networks mo- 
nopolize prime time with shows and 
films they own or partly own, thus deny- 
ing air time to competing producers, dis- 
tributors and advertisers—or compel- 
ling them to give the networks a stake in 
their shows—and controlling the prices 
paid for TV rights to feature films. 

The intention of the suits, said a 
spokesman, was twofold: “We want the 


networks to quit producing their own, 


programs; their own programs obvious- 
y have a better chance of getting on the 
air than somebody else's programs, and 
that’s not fair. And we want them to quit 
ankrolling ог buying syndication 
rights, or whatever, for outside produc- 
ош those productions have 
€r chance of 1 
а е of getting on the net 


8 Strictly speaking, none of the net- 
rks produce more than 10% of their 
ms Ours per week of prime-time pro- 
about ing; That is, each network buys 
AE 0% of its prime-time shows 

m independent producers, But the 
SER on financial interests in these 
been cr Oductions has never really 
Reto aeS ive, and even if it had, the 
Produs S could still rétain interests in 
the cllOns that were created before 
agency. ruled. The suits sought 


UA 
Prohibit all. “ownership: interests,” 4 
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claiming that they applied in substan- 
tially more than half the prime-time 
shows broadcast by the networks. Odd- 
ly, the suits cited out-of-date ownership 
figures from the decade 1957-67 to sup- 
port that claim. 

Whether prime-time shows are net- 
work-produced or bought from outside, 
the networks function remains the 
same: they schedule time for the shows, 
sell advertising for them, then beam 
them out to local affiliates (who have the 
option of not carrying them, but do not 
exercise it frequently). The most omi- 
nously unclear aspect of the suits con- 
cerned the networks’ leeway on pro- 
gram selection and scheduling. Was the 
Justice Department directly attacking 
the networks’ “control of access” to air 
time, and therefore their ability to func- 
tion as networks? The department 
spokesman insisted that the networks 
“can decide what goes on and when, as 
long as their own shows aren't in the 
competition.” But CBS President Robert 
D. Wood, in a message to affiliates, 
charged that the department "seeks to 
transfer control of network schedules, 
including what programs are put on the 
air and when, to advertising agencies 
and motion picture producers," reduc- 
ing networks to "mere conduits,” 

NBC and ABC joined CBS in denounc- 
ing the suits and vowing to oppose them 
vigorously in court. All the networks 
also maintained that the suits, by dupli- 
cating FCC rulings in some cases and 
going far beyond them in others, tended 
to undermine the authority of the very 
agency that is responsible for regulation 
of the industry. 

Privately, network executives spec- 
ulated that political motives may have 
determined the thrust and timing of the 
action, which the department conceded 
had been pending for years. “Is it the 
ITT case?” asked one, and answered 
himself; "Possibly it’s an attempt to blur 
that image with this and a slew of other 


FONDA & HACKMAN WITH OSCARS 


[antitrust] actions.” Another saw the fil- 
ing of the cases at this particular mo- 
ment as a symbolic gesture designed to 
serve as “highly visible proof that the 
Justice Department is not in bed with 
big business.” 

The department went out of its way 
to emphasize that news, public affairs, 
and documentary programming were 
not affected by its complaint. Yet if the 
suits succeed, the networks will lose sub- 
stantial revenues from the shows they 
produce or hold rights to. That in turn 
could curtail the budgets of news and 
public affairs shows, and make an al- 
ready nervous industry even more wary 
of the Administration. 


Hackman Connection 


It was the year of the Tramp in the 
Academy Awards. With the little fel- 
low's creator, Charlie Chaplin, on hand 
for his honorary Oscar, the rest of the 
usual inanity was almost bearable. In its 
professional judgments, the Academy 
showed an unforgivable lapse: neitlier 
John Schlesinger’s Sunday Bloody Sun- 
day nor Stanley Kubrick's 4 Clockwork 
Orange collected a single Oscar. The 
acting awards, on the other hand, were 
highly plausible. Most striking was Jane 
Fonda’s citation as Best Actress for her 
portrayal of a call girl in Klute, showing 
that Hollywood is no longer totally hys- 
terical about off-screen ventures in rad- 
ical politics. Most popular—short of the 
cheering, weeping ovation for Chaplin 
—was Gene Hackman’s Best Actor 
award for his performance as a пагсо!- 
ics Cop in The French Connection, prow- 
ing what all actors yearn to believe: a 
nice, hard-working guy can still get 
ahead in the movies on his merits. TIME 
Correspondent Roland Flamini inter- 
viewed. Hackman in Los Angeles and 
sent this report: 


When Gene Hackman was a young 
man just out of the Marines, he “slipped 
and slid around” New York City fortwo 


years in one job after another. One 


night, while he was working as a door 


HACKMANIN “CONNECTION” 
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man at a Howard Johnson’s restaurant 
in Times Square, his old Marine captain 
walked by. Their eyes met 1n awkward 
recognition. The captain looked him up 
and down and sneered: "Hackman, 
you re a sorry son of a bitch." 

Thatencounter 18 years ago was the 
end of Hackman's slipping and sliding. 
Although he had never thought of act- 
ing before. he joined the Premise, an oft- 
Broadway theater—not so much in 
quest of stardom as simply to get some 
meaning into his life. By last week, when 
he stood onstage in the Chandler Pavil- 
jon clutching his statuette, he had found 
both. He has become one of the best- 
liked of Hollywood professionals, a 
shambling, shirtsleeves type who actual- 
ly uses words like "golly" and “gee” and 
is still married to his first wife after 14 
vears. He has also become one of the 
most gifted of character actors, a sub- 
lime technician for whom no inward 
emotion is too big to be fixed firmly in 
the smallest outward detail. 

Borrowed Tricks. Hackman is a 
sort of blue-collar actor. slightly embar- 
rassed about art but avid about craft. 
For his Oscar-winning role as the obses- 
sive, foul-mouthed Popeye Doyle, he 
served an apprenticeship in Harlem 
with Eddie Egan, the real-life detective 
on whose exploits The French Connec- 
lion was based. “It was scary as hell,” 
Hackman says. “We'd burst into а 
crowded bar. and Egan would put on a 
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drill instructor's voice, flat and unemo- 
tional, and yet authoritative. If anyone 
talked back. his voice would go a pitch 
higher. He always won.” In the film, 
Hackman borrowed such Egan tricks as 
shoving a suspect into a telephone booth 
to subdue him. 

To reach the subtly modulated pow- 
erof his Popeye characterization, Hack- 
man had a long climb. His work at the 
Premise led to a string of plays on 
Broadway, culminating in a leading role 
opposite Sandy Dennis in Any Wednes- 
day in 1964. Meanwhile, he had edged 
into movies with a small part in Lilith. 
Recalls Warren Beatty, the picture's 
star: "It was only a two-minute scene, 
but the best thing about Lilith was Gene 
Hackman." When Beatty was casting 
Bonnie and Clyde three years later, he 
thought of Hackman for the role of 
Clyde's brother Buck. Hackman's per- 
formance won him an Oscar nomina- 
tion for Best Supporting Actor, and the 
offers began coming in. А 

Ву his own admission, Hackman 
grabbed unselectively at too many of 
them and bogged down in a mire of for- 
gettable films (The Split, Marooned) 
“You have to recognize,” he says, “that 
there’s a monster out there called unem- 
ployment.” Finally one of the offers 
turned out to be for the part of the long- 
suffering son in / Never Sang for M y Fa- 
ther. Hackmán's engaging, sensitive 
portrayal won him a second Oscar nom- 
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ination last year for Best Supporti 
Actor. Largely on the strength rim 
А А Stn of th 

he made his connection with ро А 
(others who were considered КТЕ 
role: Jimmy Breslin, Steve McQu е 
Jackie Gleason) Sen, 

Stunt Driving. Which is the re 

7 ‘ al 

Gene Hackman? The decent, gentle fe] 
low in Father or the raw, aggressive One 
in Connection? Answer: A little of BS 
Hackman retains much of the flavor or 
his small-town upbringing in Danville 
Ill. Away from the set he spends most 
of his time lazing with his family in is 
Tudor-style home in the San Fernando 
Valley. At the same time, he has "an af. 
finity for certain dangers." These used 
to include motorcycle and auto racing 
(he did about half of his own stunt driy- 
ing in Connection), but now are limited 
mostly to flying rented planes 

Now that Hackman' star status 
could command a wide range of roles, 
he plans to keep right on doing charac- 
ter parts. He will play an aging Mid- 
western dirt racer іп Good Luck, Roy 
Neal, which wiil start shooting in July, 
Next he has his eye on a script about a 
fireman. In another ten years, he main- 
tains, he may quit acting altogether. “I 
want to relax, paint, read and maybe 
even write," he says. "] don't see myself 
as a distinguished old actor." Perhaps 
not, but if that Marine captain were to 
turn up again in 20 years, chances are 
that's exactly what he would see 
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This is the sensational computer- 
ized SLR! Electronics computes the 
light for you. An arrow in the view- 
finder guides you to exact exposure 
adjustment. A highly accurate elec- 
tro-magnetic focal plane shutter 
affords infinite between speeds from 
2 to 1/1000th second. Use any 
Yashinon lens, from a super-tele- 
photo to an ultra wide-angle, in- 
cluding zoom lenses. Get pro results 
with your very first shot! 
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i Take the Kids Along 


al Touring Europe with youngsters 
l- n be very much like running a herd 


16 d piglets through a china shop: catas- 
торле may lurk on every side, and there 
S l ms to be an enormous bill 


always See! | 
wailing at the end. But it need not be 
“ I 


; that way, according to Leila Hadley, 
8 whose Fielding’s Guide to Traveling 
with Children in Europe has just be- 


f un to appear in bookstores. “Traveling 
E with children,” says Author Hadley, 
18 Î "can be as easy and inexpensive—and 
a | far more rewarding—than traveling 

without them.” And, she adds, “it ts 
certainly infinitely preferable to not 
a , traveling at all." 

2 To help make the trip even more re- 
УГ warding, Mrs. Hadley has updaied and 
у supplemented the original version of 
u her guide, published in 1963. Among 
ly the new findings. for example, are de- 
14 partment stores in Switzerland that 
af offer nurseries where a mother can leave 
ibe the children while she shops Алу cal 

Hadley tidbit: "Your 5-10s might pre- 
Eh fer the whoop-de-doo Jelmoli's [in Zu- 
ABS rich]." which offers a snack, a run in a 
0 model train. a marionette show, a car- 
АЕ rousel.ride. She has also discovered that 

there are several new French hotels 
— «~ where children can be left on their own. 


These hotels are "dedicated to reliable 
loving care for a day, night, week or 
longer.” One is the Botel near Paris, 
"which looks like a dollhouse chateau” 
and has playground equipment, a pony 
Stable, a nurse and young governesses. 

Still more valuable to parents, how- 
ever, is the staple information on how 
to find baby food, baby sitters, juvenile 


“Fielding Publications, in association with Wil- 
liam Morrow & Co. Inc.; $7.95 
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CHILDREN & DOG ON CALIFORNIA BANK'S INDIVIDUALIZED CHECK 


A gorilla gazing Hamlet-like at a skull. 


friends and pen pals, or how to turn 
out pediatricians at unlikely hours of 
the night: "If your three-year-old 
munches Daddy’s deodorant stick, the 
Anii-Poison Center of Brussels will find 
the antidote and give you advice before 
the doctor comes.” There are practical 
warnings against Spain’s paper diapers 
(they disintegrate) and Scotland’s taste- 
less attempts at American food. There 
is cven advice on the inevitable prob- 
lem of finding a bathroom for a child 
caughi short. "With the exception of the 
British Isles and The Netherlands," re- 
ports Author Hadley, "it's the field, the 
bush, the woods. No one seems to get 
very uptight.” 

The authors material is drawn 
largely from her own travel observa- 
tions, which began in 1949 when she 
and her first child (a son, then aged four) 
set off for Europe. Since then, she and 
her son, plus three children born later, 
have visited 37 countries, 18 of them 
in Europe. Along the way she did en- 
counter a few perils, however, which she 
reveals in the new guide. One was in 
Amsterdam, where "ladies of the night 
are illuminated in red neon in ground- 
floor showcases in many narrow streets. 
I don't quite know how you explain this 
to children." She suggests, hopefully, 
that the children may not notice, then 
adds, "If they do, I hope this will serve 
as a Cautionary note to preserve your 
cool." 


Overdrawn Accounts 


To cater to the individual tastes of. 
their customers, banks have long print- 
ed checks in a wide spectrum of colors. 
More recently some have begun to of- 
fer checks with floral or scenic back- 
grounds. Now the modest-sized Bank of 
Marin in Marin County, Calif., has gone 
one step further. Its customers can sim- 
ply bring in their own photograph or 
drawing and have them printed onto a 
standard check form. 

Undeterred by the higher cost 
($4.95 for 200 as opposed to $2.95 for 
the conventional kind), more than 500 
customers have already signed up for 
the illustrated checks. Most of them 
have selected pictures of their families 
or pets to adorn their checks, but some 
have seized the. opportuni 
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imaginative self-expression. A Chinese 
customer, for instance, ordered checks 
illustrated with a portrait of Chairman 
Mao. An advertising executive displays 
a photograph of himself seated on a 
soapbox, while another patron adorns 
his checks with a bottle of his favorite 
whisky. The manager of a San Rafael 
branch of the bank uses enigmatic 
checks that show a gorilla gazing Ham- 
let-like at a skull. “I’m not sure what it 
means,” he admits. 

Perhaps the most imaginative—and 
vindictive—customer so far is the one 
who ordered special checks to be used 
solely for making his alimony pay- 
ments. They show him beatifically kiss- 
ing his new wife. 


Buryin’ Walt 


Mr. Joyboy, Evelyn Waugh’s maca- 
bre cosmetician in The Loved One, 
would be proud of Captain Walter Bru- 
baker. A new California state law per- 
mits cremated remains to be buried in 
the ocean or scattered at sea level, sup- 
planting the old law that required a 
loved one’s ashes to be scattered from 
an altitude of at least 5,000 ft. A re- 
tired Navy captain with a keen eye for 
commerce, Brubaker converted his 50- 
ft. luxury fishing boat into a seaworthy 
hearse. He listed himself in the San Di- 
ego Yellow Pages as the “City and 
County Burial at Sea Service" and wait- 
ed for the customers. 

'To make his services even more at- 
tractive, Captain Brubaker engaged in 
a bit of huckstering. As a sort of twist 
on Marryin’ Sam's gimmicks in Lil 4 Ь- 
ner, he advertised that he would tailor 
his services to suit the family's taste. 
They may have rock, Rachmaninoff or — 
Anchors Aweigh if they so choose. Ez 

Brubaker’s routine is to pick up the 
ashes of the loved one himself and es- — 
cort the bereaved aboard his yacht. (The — — 
fish-bait tank seemed an insurmount —— 
able embarrassment until Brubaker | 
shrewdly camouflaged it as a c 5 e 
falque.) After theservice is rei be 
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COVER STORY 


Blood in the Streets: Subculture of Violence 


ARELY has there been such a bi- 

zarrely precise intersection of fan- 
tasy and brutal reality. In half a dozen 
Manhattan theaters one morning last 
week. projectors were unreeling the 
mustily violent world of The Godfather, 
the Mafia wars of 1945-55. While Par- 
"amounts actors did their imperson- 
ations of caporegimes and button men 
in supposedly archaic rites of murder, 
the bright black Cadillacs were nosing 
up to the curb outside Guido's funeral 
home in Brooklyn. 

The scene there had an authenticity 
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that was almost theatrical. From the 
brownstones along Clinton Avenue, old 
women stared in black shawls. Men in 
working clothes muttered to one anoth- 
er in Old World accents. Inside, under 
a lithograph of Christ, rested a $5,000 
burnished bronze casket festooned with 
flowers and surrounded by heavy, silent- 
ly angry men and weeping women. 
Within it lay Joey Gallo, assassinated 
three days before as he celebrated his 
43rd birthday in a Lower East Side clam 
house called Umbertos (TIME, April 
17). His mother keened: “My Joey! 
What did they do to my Joey!” 

It was not strictly a Mob funeral in 
the old style—nothing to compare with 
the opulent rites for, say, New Jersey 
Racketeer Willie Moretti after he was 
executed in 1951. No ambassadors 
came from the other New York Mafia 
families, but they had their reasons for 
staying away—too many police and re- 
porters, and war in, the air. The cor- 
tege, led part of the way by a police 
car with a flashing dome light, slowly 
toured Gallo’s old President Street 
neighborhood, then drove to Brooklyn's 
Greenwood Cemetery. Police and fed- 
eral agents were among the spectators. 
An unusually large number of grave- 
diggers and an out-of-place olive-drab 
telephone van were on hand. The 
mourners filed by, dropping single ros- 
es onto the casket and crying: “Take 
him, Big Boy! You've got him now, Big 
Boy!" Big Boy meant God. 

In its baroque atmospherics, the 
Gallo assassination was more than 
merely an episode of gangster nostalgia. 
As Gallo lay in his open casket, his face 
a mask of mortuary prettification, his 
sister Carmella promised: “Тһе streets 


Joey Gallo’s mother leaving funeral 
home. Below: mourners at burial, 
including Brother Al Gallo (center). 


are going to run red with blood, Joey» 
Within the space of six days, a totale 
X , of 
five other bodies turned up, and the 
word was around that three more ex. 
ecutions had been approved by the fam. 
ily of New York Mafia Overlord Carlo 
Gambino 

Blood Feud. More ominously, the 
Gallo and Colombo gangs last week of- 
ficially declared war. The two clans 
"went to the mattresses"—the Mob's 
term for consolidating forces in forti- 
fied hideouts, hauling in mattresses for 
a long siege and sleeping on them for 
the duration. It was the most bitter gang 
conflict in a decade, and could become 
the bloodiest campaign since the say- 
age Castellammarese war* in 1930-31, 
when scores of Mafiosi killed off one an- 
other in the streets across the country. 

While homicide is as old as Cain, 
Mafia killings have a style all their own. 
They are the blood-feud eruptions of 
one of the nation's sirangest and most 
powerful subcultures, and are carried 
out with an almost ritual quality. They 
are unlike fatal quarrels of husband and 
wife, random slaughter in delicatessen 
holdups and bar brawls, and the other 
killings that constitute the vast major- 
ity of murders in the U.S. Instead, the 
Mafia practices a drama of implacable 
tribal will: just as Clausewitz defined 
war as foreign policy by other means, 
La Cosa Nostra regards murder as an in- 
strument of business—often conducted 
with a vengeance. The peculiar vogue 
that the Mafia is now enjoying in films 
and books may spring from a kind of 
stylish atavism that Americans recog 
nize in a brute feudal system that al- 
lows swift retribution with no red tape 
In part, it simply appeals to the anti: 


bureaucratic impulse, the secret instinct 5 


*Named for a Mafia contingent that originated 


in the Sicilian town of Castellammarese del 
Golfo. 
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ings can be “fixed.” even in sat- 
: ly violent ways. For the moment, 
isfyine till find the Mob romantically 
1 and enterprising, but the pop- 
| rinfatuation may fade now that the 
11а 
podies arereal. — NAR 
Іа some ways it was ironic that the 
\ ploodletting should erupt now. Until 
ad jast summer, тапу Americans were 
a $ 


half-persuaded that the Mafia was chi- 
а 


5 merical. In New York, Mobster Joseph 
of Colombo organized the Italian-Amer- 
he ican Civil Rights League, using many 
Х- Jaw-abiding Italian-Americans as а 
n- shield for the Syndicate. The Mafia and 
lo La Cosa Nostra, the league argued, were 
anti-Italian figments of the FBI's imag- 
he ination. Colombo even succeeded in 
f- embarrassing the producer of The God- 
ns father into deleting the two names from 
D's the script. Then, at a “Unity Day” cel- 
ti- ebration in Manhattan's Columbus < 
Or 9 се last June, a black gunman named 
Or f Jerome Johnson pumped three 7.65 
ng mm. slugs into Colombo. Johnson him 
ре self was immediately КШеа by a Co 
үн lombo bodyguard. Colombe survived, 
31, although he is paralyzed and said to be 
us virtually “а vegetable.” To its acute dis 


comfort, the Mafia, which flourishes 


best in secrecy, found itself awash in 
Qu thesame kind of publicity that followed 
of the [957 summit meeting in Apalachin, 
d N.Y., where 60 chieftains from across 


the nàtion were arrested. 
Ey Kid Blast. On the surface, the pres- 


nd ent warfare is a feud between Joe Co- 
1911 lombo and Joe Gallo forces, After Co- 
her lombo was hit fast summer, the word 
or passed through the underworld that the 
the Gallos were behind it. The fact that the 
ble gunman was black seemed fo confirm 
ed the theory; when "Crazy Joe" was in 
ns, New York's Attica prison for extortion, 
S he allied himself with black prisoners 
is and Once organized a protest against 
; White prison barbers who refused to cut 
b blacks’ hair. After he got out early last 
{ year, Gallo said һе wanted to bring 
E blacks into the Syndicate, an idea that 
a infuriated older Mafiosi. La Cosa Nos- 
pe. tra, after all, is the most exclusive men's 
us Club in the world. 
nct 4 


J Bad blood between the Colombos 
ied and Gallos went back to 1960, when 
del Sey, along with his brothers Larry and 
Albert ("Kid Blast"), began a rebellion 
1 the Brooklyn fief of the late Joseph 
y гоЃасі. After a two-year war and at 
fa! nıne murders, Joseph Colombo 
| ү. Over the Profaci organization. 
| y iron last year, the Gallos tried to move 
A Ther Colombo’s gambling operations. 
| Rosso opposed Colombo's Italian- 
Bi ment Civil Rights League. Before 
nae ипе s rally, Gallo's men moved 
Brod the Italian neighborhoods in 
main ae ordering shopkeepers to re- 
тот o non Unity Day and stay away 
è Olumbus Circle. 
“бац two weeks ago, came Joe 
| n murder. The immediate A 
ken | n was that Colombo forces had 
Bariy eir revenge. The war was on. 
Оп the day of Gallo's funeral, a 


0 ` 
mbo lieutenant named Gennaro 
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Ciprio left his restaurant in 
Brooklyn and walked to- 
ward his car. He stopped 
three bullets, apparently 
fired by a rooftop sniper, 
and died in a pool of blood 
on the sidewalk. Investiga- 
tors say that Ciprio was 
probably Killed because he 
was spying on the Colam- 
bos for the Gallos. 

Four other men at- 
tached to the Mob were hit. 
Bruno Carnevale, a "sol- 
dier" in the Carlo Gambino 3 
family,* was felled by a 
shotgun blast near his à 
house in Queens Village, 
and died with $1,400 still 
in his pocket. A day later 
Tommy Ernst, a Staten Is- 
land mobster, was fatally 
wounded. A New Jersey 
janitor named Frank Fer- 
riano was found in a lower 
Manhattan parking lot with half his 
head blown off by a shotgun blast.’ 
Hours later Richard Grossman, said to 
be a credit-card swindler working for 
the Colombo family, was found in the 
trunk of a car in the Sheepshead Bay 
section of Brooklyn. He, too, had been 
shot in the head with a shotgun. 

Carlo's War. The Colombo-Gallo 
war was directly involved only in the Ci- 
prio killing. Yet all of the assassinations 
had been specifically approved by lead- 
ers in the Gambino family. Although 
neither the Colombos nor the Gallos 
seemed to be aware of it, the Gambi- 
nos were deliberately promoting the 
war, approving executions in order to 
fan the flames and encourage the Co- 
lombos and Gallos to Kill one another 
off. Eventually, 73-year-old Carlo Gam- 
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*A family, in New York Майа usage, is а gang 
of from 75 to 1,000 men, all of Italian descent. 
who are bound by a loyalty oath of blood and 
fire and organized into regimes, or squads, under 
the command of capes. who in turn take their or- 
ders from the underboss and the boss Family 
members are often but not necessarily related by 


Two victims executed during gang 
violence that followed Joey Gallo's 
assassination in Manhattan clam house. 


bino hopes, the war will leave him in un- 
disputed control of four of the five New 
York Families. The holdout would be 
the Bonanno family, run by Natale Evo- 
la, which controls trucking and narcot- 
ics rackets in Manhattan. The other 
clans are the Lucchese gang, run by Car- 
mine Tramunti; the Genovese family, 
bossed by Jerry Catena; and the Gallos 
and Colombos (see chart, page 38), 
Already the Gambinos are so strong 
that none of the other 19 Майа clans 
across the nation dare to challenge 
them. If the Gambino family literally 
buried its opposition in New York, then 
Carlo Gambino could, if he wished, con- 
trol the entire national rackets combine 
of La Cosa Nostra. He might become 
what the Майа calls capo di tuti capi 
—boss of all bosses. The job has been 
vacant since Salvatore Maranzano was 
assassinated in 1931.. Г 
It would be а long-awaited ассеѕ- 
sion for Gambino, a soft-spoken, court- 
ly man who came to the US, in 1921 ` 


as a stowaway from Palermo, Sicily. In 5 
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achieved Ьу assassination, there is a 
strong caste system. For years the Gam- 
binos were disdained by the other Mafia 
families. Gangsters called them “the de- 
generates" because Carlo married his 
first cousin and his brother Paul mar- 
ried another cousin. There were a num- 
: ber of stories that neither Carlo nor Paul 
X had ever killed anyone—which is am- 
ple reason for them to be held in con- 
tempt—and both were suspected of sit- 
ting out the Castellammarese war, 
tending their bootleg stills instead of 
shooting their enemies. : 
But the Gambinos emerged almost 
unscathed from the post-Apalachin in- 
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vestigations and gang wars that drained 
thestrength of the other clans. More im- 
portant, a new strongman arose in the 
Gambino family to function as Carlo's 
underboss: Aniello Dellacroce (literally, 
“little lamb of the cross”). A throwback 


to the Syndicate’s more flamboyant 


days, Dellacroce, 58, keeps a hunting 
lodge in Canada, a beach house in Mi- 
ami, and several mistresses. He also pos- 
sesses a fund of brutal expertise learned 
when he was one of Albert Anastasia’s 
principal hired assassins. 

One report has it that it was the 
Gambinos, not the Gallos, who ordered 
Colombo hit last summer. (Gambino 
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was said to have been angered p 
embarrassing publicity Colombe, the 
arousing with his civil rights league as 
the same time, the Gambinos ne 
“contract” out on Gallo—although са 
not clear yet who finally killed Hia n 
contract, which may or may not invol 

a fee, is a boss's official sanction for X 
execution.) Now, to complete a Macht 
avellian circle, the Gambinos are sy ү 
plying both the Colombos and the ба|. 
los with new guns and ammunition Н 
escalate their war. 9 

"Going to the mattresses" is a tra. 
dition of Mafia warfare, a tactic like lift- 
ing the drawbridge іп a medieval Ital. 
ian castle town. Last week about 20 
members of the Gallo mob were dug in 
near Joey’s old headquarters, a store 
front on Brooklyn's President Street 
just across the street from the redoubt 
they occupied during the 1961-62 Gal. 
lo-Profaci war. If they have followed 
their practice from those days, they 
have nailed chicken wire over the win- 
dows, to prevent hand grenades from 
being lobbed in. In such campaigns, se- 
curity is tight. Sentries are posted on 
nearby streets to watch for strangers in 
the neighborhood. The food brought in 
to feed the garrison is checked for 
poison. 

The commander now is the sole sur- 
viving Gallo brother, Albert. Says an ac- 
quaintance of the family: “They are all 
scared to death." Even though their po- 
sition is now mainly defensive, the Gal- 
los have put out contracts for the deaths 
of three enemies: 1) Alphonse ("Alley 
Boy") Persico, the Colombo war chief- 
tain; 2) Nick Bianco, a New England 
gangster whom the Gallos want killed 
because he arranged the treaty that end- 
ed the Gallo-Profaci war ten years ago 
while Joey was in jail; and 3) Joe Ya- 
covelli, a Colombo capo. The Gallos be- 
lieve that Yacovelli had a hand in Joey's 
murder. 

Leniency. The New York police 
share that suspicion and are hoping to 
find Yacovelli before the Gallos do. But 
there are other suspects, including Car 
mine DeBiase, a member of the Mafia 
family headed by the late Vito Geno: 


vese. By decree of the Gambinos, the | 


Gallo contract was "wide open 


—meaning that any executioner from 
any family could kill him and have the | 


backing of the Gambinos. The Gallos | 


think, however, that two Colombo men 


killed Joey: one of them, Rocco Mira- |. 
glia, seems to fit the description of the | 


assassin. Besides, Gallo's men recall that 
a few months ago during an argument 
on President Street, Joey threw Mira: 
glia out of a second-story window. 

It seems that the Gambinos, а 


are certain who the killer was. Bel 


their own court of inquiry into 
death. They charged that the ех 
was a near-botch, an untidy, Kr 
style shootout in which the gun 

managed to kill Gallo only 
luck. The “defense” argued that be? к 
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and his bodyguard were unex- 
Gale iy not facing the door, the assas- 
pee to open fire before he was sure 
sin hi of the two was Gallo. The Gam- 
+, a rare display of leniency, let 
heki bo forces are said to have 

The Colombo Ic are s а 

taken U 


156 ч 
ШУ have contracts out on two Gallo 


mmanders: Albert Gallo and Frank 
punchy”) Шапо, who is now in 
ne of provisions for the Gallo 
Шато. No one knows how long 
the war will last. Traditionally, going 
tothe mattresses has meant undertaking 
not only defense but also street patrols 
and forays to pick oif enemy soldiers 
The ranks of the badiy outnumbered 
Gallos would be disas!rous!y thinned il 
they lost as few as a half dozen pa 
е that 


JE 


the Colombos lack. Before a Meb G 
terdämmerung ensues, howe) 
the Gallos and Colombos may realize 
that their feud is merely part of Carlo 
Gambino's larger de 

Americans tend Mafia 
wars with detachment and even tit- 
illation, There are even 
those who think that the 
killing has a salutary ef- 
fect. The New York Daily 
News, for one, editorial- 
ized rather glibly last 
weck: "We cannot help 
feeling that these killings 
are ridding society of 
some characters who 
won't be missed sorely, if 
at all, and are saving 
police, prosecutors and 
courts a lot of work and 
laxpayers a lot of money." 
Itis rare, after all, that the 
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Murder Inc. calling card. 
Al Capone. Scene of St. 
Valentine's Day massacre. 
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innocent get caught in the crossfire. 

But Ralph Salerno, a former New 
York City policeman and an expert on 
the Mafia, believes that the Mob kill- 
ings could take a more ominous turn. 
“The gangsters do have rules about 
murders,” he says. “There are rules 
against killing law-enforcement offi- 
cials. Other rules forbid killing report- 
ers. But if society does nothing about 
gang slayings, the gangsters may decide 
to change the rules and hit anybody who 
gets in their way. Remember, the rules 
are theirs—not ours." 

There are other rules that, strictly 
observed, keep the Syndicate a tightly 
knit network closed to outsiders and so 
efficient that its activities—legal and il- 
legal—are estimated to bring in more 
than $30 billion a year, The strength of 
the Mafia is based less on the corpo- 
rate structure of a criminal organization 
than on the social organization of Sic- 
ily and southern Italy, whence most of 
the Mafiosi spring. There, notes Soci- 
ologist Francis lanni, the rule of law is 
ed by a social structure that is reg- 
! by a code: each man must pro- 
tect the family’s honor and avenge any 
sullying of that honor. The code, says 
lanni, is "an integra- 
tive behavioral system 
which binds families to 
each other throughout 
each village and town in 
a ritualistic web difficult 
for the southern Italian 
m | to escape but just as dif- 

ш ficult for the non-Italian 
to understand.” 

Thus, to the Mafia, 
even murder is not ab- 


NY DAILY NEWS. 


Joe Colombo after being shot. 


horrent if it advances the fortunes of 
the family or wipes out a blot on its 
honor. "It's just business," killers in The 
Godfather explain to rivals whose 
friends and relatives they have ma- 
chine-gunned or garroted to death, Not 
only that, but it is business with honor, 
and takes precedence over the law. In- 
side his family, says lanni, the Mafioso 
is “highly moral and self-sacrificing.” 
But outside, he recognizes no ethical 
force, Family members, as in Sicily, are 
bound together by “the web of Kinship; 
of the participants at the famous Ap- 
alachin meeting, almost half were re- 
lated by blood or marriage.” Within that 
web, which is really "a pattern of so- 
cial obligation that has more per- 
manence than religion,” favors 
become obligations and wrongs 
become “debts which demand 
redress.” 

So enduring is the web of Kin- 
ship that only two things can alter 
it. One is the American value sys- 
tem, which is causing the Old 
World family structure to erums 
ble and is weakening some of the 
once-powerful crime dynasties. 
According to Historian Humbert 
Nelli, the Matiosi’s respect for au- 
thority—a trait that used to ce- 
ment loyalties—is decaying. For 
this reason, more and more Ma- 
fiosi are deciding to go straight. 
In one Mafia family that lanni 
studied, only four out of 27 
fourth-generation Italian-Ameri- 
cans are connected with organized 
crime. Of the remaining 23, one is a 
university professor, and all the rest 
are doctors, lawyers or legitimate 
businessmen, 

The other force for change in the 
Mafia is less subtle. It is what Fanni calls. 
"drastic action "—-tbe kind being carried 
out on the streets of New York. 


For a discussion of the psychology of — 9 
murder, see Essay. following x3 
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Psychology of Murder 


OR all its sinister drama, the Mafia's bloodletting accounts 

„[ for only an insignificant fraction of the killings that oc- 
cur every year in the U.S. The rising toll sometimes seems 
to validate H. Rap Brown's mordant dictum: "Violence is as 
American as cherry pie." In 1970 there were 16.000 crim- 
inal homicides in the nation—one every 33 minutes. With 
the carnage mounting—up 8% from the previous year and 
76% over the decade—the U.S. is maintaining its long-held, 
unhappy distinction of leading advanced Western nations in 

"the rate at which its citizens destroy one another. Philadel- 
phia, for example, with a population of 2,000,000, has the 
same number of homicides annually as all of England, Scot- 
land and Wales (pop. 54 million). 

This murderous pre-eminence, fostered by the nation’s 
longstanding habit of violence, occurs against a background 
of street crime, political assassination and an almost obses- 
sive violence in movies and television. It has led many be- 
havioral scientists to begin talking about a national "crisis of 
violence." In the U.S., warns Psychiatrist Thomas Bittker, "vi- 
olence is practiced as if it were productive." It may have 
been so for the Stone Age hunter of mammoths, but in the 
era of H-bombs it is not only non-productive but distinctly 
suicidal. Man has become so dangerous to himself that his 
continued existence has been called into doubt. 

Saul Bellows Mr. Sammler reflected gloomily that kill- 
ing is “one of the luxuries. No wonder that princes had so 
Jong reserved the right to murder with impunity." Yet there 
has always been a democracy of homicide. Ever since Cain 
slew Abel. murder has been a classless crime. The East Har- 
lem father who hurls his children from the roof is paralleled 
across the Hudson in the affluent New Jersey suburbs: a West- 
field insurance salesman 
named John List was in- - +» 
dicted last winter on a КУ 
charge of shooting his 
wife, mother and three 
children and ranging four 
of the bodies side by side 
in his mansion's empty ° 
ballroom. 

Although murder is 


Varieties of violence: 
Prelude to wife shooting. 
Murder by hanging. Girl, 
17, blinded by robber. 
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part of the fabric of history, it has assumed an alarming ч who 
ity in America today. It is a new truism that violence RA e told 
come what sex used to be, the object of morbid fascination wou! 
A sort of blind Mansonism hangs in the air—an incom i I 
hensible glorification of death and destruction ie: Pent 


However common it has become, murder is still the crime less, 


committed by others: men and women dissociate themselye ара! 
from murderers by assuming that all killers аге psychotic Hue 
But most are not. Psychiatrists do not know precisely how days: 
those who have killed are different from those who have not view, 


In contrast to the Mafia's business killing, for example, mur. A 


der among laymen is generally a very personal matter, [n rope: 
three out of four cases, the murderer and victim know each ligan 
other; in one out of four, they are related by blood or mar. sick. 
riage. An estimated five out of six killers are men, апа 60% 17th 
of murderers are blacks—as are 55% of victims. In 1979 crimi 
4396 of the suspects arrested for homicide were under 25: slaug 
10% were younger than 18. Nearly half (45%) of all kill: by Ni 
ings occurred in the South, which has about 30% of the na. 4 this С 
tion's population. But the murder rate was highest in big | reply: 
cities: 17.5 murders for every 100,000 inhabitants, compared thirst 
with 6.4 in rural areas and only 3.8 in the suburbs 
ш М 
The sheer availability of firearms is undoubtedly a stim- ers Wi 
ulus to murder. There are perhaps 115 milion privately as ess 
owned guns in the U.S., almost one for every male between once 
14 and 65. Indeed, guns are used in 65% of all U.S. killings, are bc 
Twenty percent of the victims are dispatched by knife, while and i 
poison is rarely used. In Manhattan, there have been two re- death 
cent cases of murder by bow and arrow, and some years ago idea. | 
another New Yorker attempted murder by rattlesnake. As . Lorer 
Princess Sita observed in Ramayana, the ancient Indian epic violer 
of nonviolence: “The very bearing of weapons changeth the they | 
mind of those that carry them." j ural 
Most nonprofessional killings are impulsive—done ina times. 
flash of anger triggered by a minor insult or a quarrel over agree! 
money, love or sex. Many are committed by people who, So- atrist 
ciologist Stuart Palmer says, "tend to be overconforming most ple, ‹ 
of the time"—which may help to explain their extreme Vi: nons 
olence when their rebellious impulses finally break out. Often nation 
the killer does not intend to kill; Fr 
in at least 20% of the cases, he | ff agi 
„ is acting in self-defense. many 
| Sometimes murder can be | ® feel; 
= indirect, an act that Psychoan- tellect 
d  alyst Joost Meerloo calls psy- sult fr 
Í chic homicide: consciously OI ical 
j unconsciously, the murderer puch 
pushes someone into suicide. rhs ogi 
Meerloo cites an engineer МПО ч er kı 
had struggled "all his life with |.» тап 
a harsh, domineering and alco: | neide: 
holic father." On a final visit, hê | г 
took along a bottle of barbitu: is 0 
rates, suggesting that they cou ane 
“cure” his father's addiction: i we D 
combination with alcohol, € | ralit e 
prescription was fatal. det ation i 
The impulse to mur he | look f 
"' seems to be universal, but t} phy“ 
reasons that men and women yield to it are as varied and ms M 
terious as human history. To most psychiatrists, murder Us loris |. 
ally implies a defect in the killer's ego. Sometimes, of соци at vi 
the motive appears to be nothing more complicated t ау Ten ay 
desire for material gain. In family murders, a frequent um | lied oy 
tive is the killer's conviction that no one, not even his wife | Rober 
derstands him. Says Psychiatrist Frederick Melges: ` He pat | Childre 
expect empathy without communicating his feelings dix | een: 


d to th 


adoxically, attempts at communication may lea 
covery that the partner does not understand. 
pens, he may feel embittered, deserted and alone 


Vs cae di Har Ве at the DUAE of 
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number of criminals, Psychiatrist George Solomon 
“feel that the only attention they can evoke is pun- 
E and for them "murder may be a way to be killed." 
before being convicted of murdering his landlady, 
Long he liked, a New York sculptor named Robert Irwin 


E | told A psychiatrist: "I was going to kill somebody so that I 
е- ing. 
On, vetus Pee ine is less terrifying than what Poet Robert 
Tel Т Warren calls “blank, anonymous murder,” the motive- 
келп ratuitous atrocity. In Warren’s words: “An old тап оп 
me | ES E bench reading his papers, smoking his morning cigar, 
Ves ара dsuddenly because some kid decided to kill him.” These 
tic, Ба Theodore Solotaroff, editor of New American Re- 
oy eg 3 “a kind of anarchic murder is in the air." 
0 anarchic murder is not new. It occurred during the Eu- 
ur- ropean plague epidemics of the 16th century, when hoo- 
In | ligans plundered at will, sometimes cutting the throats of the 
ach ы; It was common during the Thirty Years War in the 
ат 17 century, when troops ravaged the countryside indis- 
i criminately. New or old, wanton 
281 slaughter recalls the question posed 
l_j by Nietzsche's red j 
na. Q this criminal murd i Р 
Be 5 reply: “His soul w inted 0! 0 Belk 
red thirsted after the bliss of the knife 
u 
Not many contemporary think- 
im- ers wouid accept this view of man 
tely as essentially Savage Prue, Freud 
cen once believed that human beings 
ngs. are born with an aggressive instinct 
hile and that "the aim of all life is 
) re- death," but he later abandoned the 
ago idea. Currently, Ethologist Konrad 
As | . Lorenz insists that aggression and 
epic violence are inevitable because 
‘the ` they were bred into man by nat- 
j ural selection during prehistoric 
ina | limes. But there is widespread dis- 
over agreement with tnis theory. Psychi- 
So- atrist Fredric Wertham, for exam- 
nost ple, considers the Lorenz view 
> yi | "nonsense," calling it “not expla- 
ften | nation but rationalization.” 
kill: Frustration frequently touches 
$, he | Off aggressive behavior. It can take 
many forms, and often arises from 
| be | 8 feeling of physical, social or in- 
oan: | lellectual inferiority. It can also re- 
psy- sult from physical and psycholog- 
j or ical brutality inflicted during 
erer | Childhood. Describing one parental attack, a mother told So- 
cide. | Clologist Palmer, “I thought the boy was done for, His fa- 
who |, ther Knocked him from One end of the house to another like 
with à man gone insane." Observes Palmer: "Perhaps it was co- 
ico: | "neidence, perhaps it was not. But when he was 24, that same 
t, he boy beat to death a man 30 years older than himself." 
ш. | . Sometimes the frustration that fires aggression is highly 
ould | !mpersonal. Yale Psychoanalyst Robert Jay Lifton links at 
n. In fast some violence to general frustration, anger and anxiety 
the | 9Ver countless "little deaths"—the failure of national mo- 
| тацу, the breakdown of family life and feelings of alien- 
rder уол in a mobile population. Boredom, too, drives people to 
{hê pk for meaning in nihilistic violence, to accept the philos- 
nys | Phy “I kill, therefore Lam." 
usu | tu Ost behavioral scientists believe that aggressive behav- 
ure Is learned, often by observation, and some are convinced 
the a violence on TV fosters violent behavior in both chil- 
mo | tied and adults. Along with eleven other researchers who car- 
ш p Bb out studies for the U.S. Surgeon General, Psychologist 
т} | ci Liebert asserts that, for healthy as well as disturbed 
pat p. tween TV à clear and important link has been shown be- 


or th violence and-aggressive behavior.” As for the the- 

хауа а! Watching TV violence drains off the viewer's own 

Since 'mpulses, Political Scientist Ithiel de Sola Pool main- 

Аа if there is any kind of cathartic effect, it is swa npo 
xA . CC-0. In Public Domain. 
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Youngsters enjoying mock combat. 
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by the incitement effect.” A few experts consider the TV-vi- — 
olence controversy something of a red herring. “Even if we 
did away with all the violence on TV we would have solved 
nothing, says Psychoanalyst Ner Littner. “There is no such 
thing as a single simple cause or a single simple solution, 
Searching for scapegoats allows us to avoid facing the prob- 
lem of why we are violent, and also postpones the solution." 
a 

In the opinion of many behavioral scientists, historians 
and philosophers, the Viet Nam War, more than any pre- 
vious conflict, has helped to foster violence at home. One еу- 
idence of the war's impact is indicated by a recent national 
survey of attitudes toward the Calley case. According to Har- 
vard Psychologist Herbert Kelman, many Americans regard 
Lieut. Calley’s behavior at My Lai as normal. That suggests, 
Kelman concludes, that an alarmingly large segment of the 
population might be willing to employ extreme violence if or- 
dered to do so. 

Even more ominous is the trend toward the philosoph- 
ical and artistic glorification of vi- 
olence and death. Following Sar- 
tre, many young people believe that 
“violence is man re-creating him- 
self," and that savagery is a kind 
of purifying force bearing, as His- 
torian Richard Hofstadter puts it, 
"the promise of redemption.” Mur- 
der has always been a central theme 
in the arts. There were killings (off- 
stage) in the Greek theater. The 
Shakespearean stage was often lit- 
tered with bodies by the fifth act. As 
early as the 19th century, Ameri- 
can writers like Melville and Poe 
were beginning to show what His- 
torian David Davis had called "un- 
disguised sympathy -for sublime 
murders and amoral supermen 
moved by demonic urges.” That 
sympathy seems to have deepened 
recently, especially among movie 
directors. Arthur Schlesinger Jr. 
speaks of “a pornography of vio- х 
lence.” and Critic Pauline Kael 
complains that “at the movies, they Y ud 
are desensitizing us." She objects to 
a film like Straw Dogs because it 
equates violence and masculinity, 
Few psychiatrists would argue with 
her. Nor would they disagree with 
critics who object that filmed vio- 

lence has become the ultimate trip, the stimulus for mind- 
blowing sensations wilder than any induced by LSD. 

Some behavioral scientists, philosophers and aestheticists 
believe that violence in the arts is not bad per se and that it | 
may, in fact, be the best means of inspiring a horror of vi- 
olence. Brutality in films, asserts Robert Lifton, "can illu- 
minate and teach us about our relationship to violence.” Phe _ 
Godfather, he believes, provides that Kind of illumination | 
by brilliantly contrasting the Corleone family's sunny pri- 
vate life and its brutally dark professional life. Critic Robert. — 
Hatch rejects that view, calling the movie a "chronicle of cor — 
ruption, savage death and malignant sentimentality that 
wreaks harm by forcing the viewer "to take sides in a situ- _ — 
ation that is totally without moral substance.” It was chil — 
ing, he says, “to hear an audience roar its approval when a 
young gangster on ‘our’ side blew the brains out of two ga 
sters on ‘their’ side.” s 

That easy empathy with cinema slayings, together W 
growing tolerance of real-life brutality, suggests a di 
conclusion: beneath the surface, Americans may 
alarmed by murder—and more attracted to it—tha 
to admit. Just as an individual m : 
lems before they can be solved, th 

- knowledge its unhealthy 
step toward con ter 
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Dead End 


To the coroner's jury that had heard 

ight days of testimony, it was a "gross 

шга error" To Dr. Jean-Paul 

Drouin, 50, of Ottawa's Montfort Hos- 

pital, it was a “complication.” To three 

of Drouin’s surgical patients, it meant 
slow, painful death. 

The operation in question, a mod- 
ification of one devised in 1912 for con- 
trolling incurable metabolic disorders, 
js chancy at best. It is based on the fact 
that shortening the digestive tract cuts 
down on caloric absorption, enabling 
excessively overweight people to shed 
pounds regardless of how much they 
eat. То perform it, the surgeon severs 
the small intestine near the end of the je- 
junum, or second section, and connects 
it to the ileum just above the beginning 
of the colon. This in turn reduces the 
length of the active small intestine from 
23 feet to a mere 30 inches, drastically 
Jessening the time it takes for food to 
pass through the system. This reduces 
the amount of digested material that 
can be absorbed through the intestinal 
walls. "4 

Liaison Lack. Drouin had already 
performed 59 such operations when he 
scheduled three more patients in one 24- 
hour period last May. During the 90- 
minute operations, Drouin apparently 
became confused. Working "up to his 
elbows," as he put it later, he mixed up 
the different clamps he used to mark the 
ends of the bypassed small intestine. As 
a result, he hooked the ileum to the co- 
lon, connected the end of the small in- 
testine to the jejunum (see diagram). 

Drouin had dead-ended the diges- 
tive system, creating a closed tract that 
could only be emptied by vomiting. One 
patient, a 32-year-old truck driver who 
weighed 385 lbs., choked on his own 
vomit and died nine days after the op- 
eration. When an autopsy revealed the 
reason, Drouin brought the other pa- 
tients, two sisters who weighed nearly 


| 
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OTTAWA SURGEON DROUIN 
Up to his elbows. 


300 Ibs. each, back into the hospital for 
corrective surgery. It was too late; both 
women had already developed abdom- 
inal infections and other complications; 
both died 

The deaths, and the ensuing inquest, 
jolted the Canadian medical communi- 
ty. Drouin now faces an investigation 
by the College of Physicians and Sur- 
geons of Ontario, which has the power 
to revoke medical licenses. After hear- 
ing hospital personnel tell about miss- 
ing reports and erroneous or unkept rec- 
ords, the coroners jury cited the 
Montfort Hospital for a "considerable 
lack of liaison between the various de- 
partments" and urged it to adopt better 
administrative practices. It also heard 
testimony about other patients’ postop- 
erative problems (one woman told of 
an overwhelming though inexplicable 
desire to eat mud) which raised new 
doubts about weight-loss surgery. 

Most doctors agree that the oper- 
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ation should be attempted only іп 
cases complicated by such Probl e 
as high blood pressure or diabetes we 
J. Howard Payne of Los Angeles Co 1: 
ty-University of Southern Hin 
Médical Center regards it only a 
last resort for the "morbidly obese 
he has performed 180 of the bowel b i 
passes and lost five patients since 1956. 
He has declined to operate on thoy, 
sands of others. 1 

Dr. Peter Salmon of the University 
of Alberta, who has.lost five of his 0 
patients, announced that he would do 
no more bypasses until all data on their 
value have been thoroughly reviewed 
Officials at Ottawa Civic Hospital 
meanwhile, stopped all obesity opera. 
tions nine months ago. 


f. fies Um о aes 
he Ultimate Recall 


Ever since Consumer Advocate 
Raiph Nader first forced them to rec- 
ognize their responsibilities for their 
products, manufacturers have regularly 
recalled such items, as automobiles and 
television sets found to be dangerous 
or defective. Now General Electric has 
issued what may well be the ultimate re- 
call: 487 heart pacemakers, almost all 
of them in the chests of patients. 

The device is a relatively recent in- 
novation. Most pacemakers, implanted 
in the chest muscles under the collar- 
bone, send out electric impulses that ac- 
tually set the heartbeat rate. But G.E’s 
$850 stand-by, or demand, unit is de- 
signed to assist hearts that need only in- 
termittent stimulation. It works only 
when the patient's heart rate slows be- 
low normal. After G.E. received word 
of a malfunction in one unit, it conduct- 
ed tests which showed that some of the 
devices were pacing too rapidly. An un- 
wanted increase in the heart rate reduc- 
es the time during which blood remains 
in the cardiac chambers and prevents 
the chambers from filling completely. 
The effect is a kind of circulation insuf- 
ficiency that burdens an already weak 
heart and could, if uncorrected, bring on 
a heart attack. 

The defect is not in G.E.'s basic de- 
sign, but in one of the pacemakers 
parts. A subcontractor for one of the 
unit's circuits changed the cement use 
in its manufacture, unwittingly choos 
ing one that can transmit electric cul 
rent. This supplies more power from the 
built-in battery than is needed and af- 
fects the governor on the mechanism: 

G.E. keeps a list of surgeons whe 
have ordered the unit, and three weeks 
ago the company began notifying the 
quietly of the problem. As far 45 
known, the error has not yet prove 

^ x v rov 
damaging to any patient. But it is Pl 
5 ; à гай 
ing expensive to the manufacture ў 
inconvenient to some patients. 7» 
which has replaced almost all of. thee 
vices, is paying for the substitutions i 
placement involves a 15-minute Mr 
ation and several days of observ ut 
in a hospital at a total price 9 
$1,500 per patient. 
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patter Up! 

There were saddened hearts in 
baseball for a week or even 
more; 

There were muttered oaths and 
curses—every fan was clearly 
sore 

“Just think,” said one, “how much 


we missed with no one up to bat, 


And ballparks closed throughout 
the land by an owner-player 
spat." 


But the lane is long, someone has 
said, that never turns again, 
And Fate, though fickle, often gives 
another chance to men. 

The players who'd been made to feel 
the pain of heroes shunned 

At last convinced the owners (o 
enhance their pension fund. 


Oh! somewhere in this favored 
world dark clouds may hide the 
sun 

And somewhere bands no longer 
play and children have no fun; 

And somewhere over blighted loves 
there hangs a heavy pall; 

But baseball hearts are happy now 
—the y’ ve heard the cry, “Play 
ball!" 

— Variations on a theme by 
James Wilson 


The settlement last week of the ma- 
jor league baseball players’ strike was 
not exacily as sweet as James Wilson's 
"Casey's Revenge,” the 1906 sequel to 
"Casey at the Bat.” The 13-day strike 
cost the owners at least $5,000,000. 
mostly in lost ticket sales and broadcast- 
ing fees; the players dropped about 
31,000,000 in salaries. Neither sum is 
retrievable because none of the 86 
missed games will be made up. But that 
still left 3,802 regular season games be- 
fore the World Series starts. 


A Taste of Honey 


. One of the spectators jokingly ad- 
vised that they cancel the fourth round 
ànd declare the Golden Bear winner by 
àT.K.O. An Atlanta newsman suggest- 
ed that the Augusta National Golf Club 
Could save money by not awarding the 
{raditional green blazer to the Victor, 
and Instead adding hash marks to the 
Car's sleeves. Lee Trevino, still yappy 
карце а mediocre performance of his 
llo could hardly contain his admira- 
Bees gone. He's a freak. That's 
eon told him. He might even beat two 
is Ls Beat their best ball. Nobody'll 

Im. He could beat the Man Up 
ere on a wide-open course." 
et was the talk inspired by Jack 
aus as he won the Masters golf 
ament for the fourth time, a feat 
9usly accomplished only by Ar- 


тет 


۷1 
is 
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course. But he still managed to win b 
three strokes with a total score of 286. 
"Nobody made a run at me.” said Nick- 
laus, seemingly disappointed. 

Palmer came in at 300. So did Tre- 
vino, who was ending a two-year boy- 
cott of the Masters. Apart from Nick- 
laus' brazen attempts to reach the green 
in two on the 520-yd., water-guarded 
15th hole, most of the excitement was in 
Augusta's parking lot, where Trevino 
used his red Dodge Charger as a locker 
room and interview post. Apparently 
miffed over the near eviction of his driv- 
er-valet for not wearing the proper 
badge during a practice round, Trevino 
gave the clubhouse wider berth than a 
curl-lipped bunker. Nicklaus, of course. 
could not. He had to collect the winner's 
check of $25,000 and another green 
jacket. 


Track Record 


Butlook at Epitaph, he wins 
it by a half 

According to this here. in 
the Telegraph... 


nold Palmer. Nicklaus’ success in the 
Masters (which boosted his earnings to 
9134.473 so far this year, and to 
$1,517,637.19 for his ten-year pro ca- 
reer) was notable not merely for where 
it left him—firmly established as the 
world's top golfer—but for where it 
might lead him. For this year the 32- 
year-old Golden Bear is unabashedly in 
quest of golf's sweetest pot of honey: a 
Grand Slam of victories in the four ma- 
jor championships. 

Grand Slam. No golfer has ever 
won the Masters, the U.S. Open, the 
British Open and the P.G.A. in the same 
year, although some, including Nick- 
laus, have taken all four of the tourna- 
ments at one time or another. Nicklaus 
has won the other three big titles twice 
each: before turning pro, he also took 
the U.S. Amateur championship twice. 
That leaves him just one short of the late 


LEE DOWNING 


So sang Rusty Charlie to Benny 
Southstreet and Nicely-Nicely Johnson 
in Guys and Dolly. The three veteran 
horseplayers were searching for that 
eternally elusive winner in the bible of 
Belmont and Broadway, The Morning 
Telegraph. No other publication in the 
world was so well-informed on such a 
will-o'-the-wisp subject—the ponies. 
The Telegraph was the Wall Street Jour- 
nal of the racing world, and its 30-odd 
pages crinkled on every railing from 
Santa Anita to Hialeah. 

The Morning Telegraph was so 
valuable a guide, in fact, that every day 
50,000 readers plunked down a dollar 
for its thoroughbred information. No 
more. Last week after a nasty labor dis- 
pute and a one-week strike, the Tele- 
graph appeared on the nation’s news- 
stands for the last time. 

Like so many New York City jour- 
nalistic shutdowns, the Telegraph's de- 
mise involved Bertram Powers and his 
powerful Local 6 of the Typographical 
Union. Powers had called the strike, he 
said, because the parent organization, _ 
Triangle Publications, had refused to 
submit to arbitration the lavoff last win- 
ter of 20 of the papers 120 printers, 

Stewart Hooker, publisher of the Tele- 
graph and its sister sheet, the Daily Rac- 
ing Form, argued that the printers still 


NICKLAUS PUTTING AT AUGUSTA 
One down, three to go. 


Bobby Jones in total major titles (13). 
Although any golfers chances of 
achieving the Grand Slam are slim at 
best, this could be the year that Nicklaus 
does it. 

For one thing, the other big tourna- 


74 over Augusta's long. hilly par72 — Ў 
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ments this year are on three of his 
favorite courses—California’s Pebble 
Beach for the U.S. Open in June; Scot- 
land's Muirfield for the British Open in 
July: and Michigan's Oakland Hills for 
the P.G.A. in August. Furthermore, as 
Nicklaus demonstrated once again at 
the Masters, even when he is not at his 
best he still stands a few feet taller than 
the competition. 

Playing amid cold, blustery breezes 
that shook the dogwood and azaleas, 
Nicklaus shot closing rounds of 73 and 
3urukul Kangri С 


had а year to go on their contract, and — 
anyway the 20 who had been laid 
were back on the job before the strike 
was called, Powers struck anyway. 
Setting the Pace. For Hooker, the 
strike furnished a good excuse to close — 
the old-fashioned Telegraph and 
much of his editorial force to the 
efficient Racing Form 
operation. The А 


economy they exercised in each issue of 
the Telegraph: “SOLAR NAIL saved 
ground from the start, ро! through ral- 
lying in the stretch and outgamed ODDS 
HAVE IT to the wire." Or “BOBS В BEES 
quickest to begin, moved to the inner 
rail when clear. increased the margin 
along the backstretch, began to shorten 
stride in the final sixteenth and was all 
out 10 last over STOOL PIGEON. 
Founded in 1833, the Telegraph's 
roster of writers over the years included 
H.L. Mencken, Ring Lardner, Louella 
Parsons. Ben Hecht, George Jean Na- 
than and Heywood Broun. who was 
fired. When it carried Walter Winchell's 
“Beau Broadway" column In the 
19205. the Telegraph was studied as 
closely as Variety at Broadway restau- 
rants such as Sardi's and Lindy's. Even 


GRAPHIC HOUSE 
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HANDICAPPING IN “GUYS AND DOLLS” 
Bible of Belmont and Broadway. 


in recent years the paper kept five staff- 
ers on the show-biz beat. One of the 
most popular writers in the 1950s was 
Columnist Tom O'Reilly, who used to 
write a Monday piece: As Saul Rosen, 
66. the papers saw-voiced editor since 
1965, wistfully recalls, “I used to watch 
OReilly through my window as he 
would settle at his desk, type out a line 
_ with two fingers. then go into convul- 
- sions of laughter. I’ve never seen a guy 
break up over his own humor like 
O'Reilly." 
—— "Rosen himself is a paradigm of a cu- 
_ гой Telegraph phenomenon: like bar- 
| tenders who do not drink, most of its 
- Callers and handicappers seldom, if 
ever, played the ponies. They wrote for 
the track record because they really 
loved the feel of races: the jockeying for 
шек rail, the thrill of a photo 
and the sweet, sweet smell of big 
. Tom O'Reilly once wrote it 
ача ҮР up and play the 
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Divorced. Natalie Wood, 33, doe- 
eyed child actress who grew into fully 
adult roles (Bob & Carol & Ted & Al- 
ice, Splendor in the Grass); and Rich- 
ard J. Gregson, 41, talent agent and 
sometime film producer (Downhill Rac- 
er); after three years of marriage, one 
child; in Santa Monica, Calif. 

a 

Died. C.W. Ceram, 57, German 
journalist and author whose 1949 his- 
tory of archaeology. Gods, Graves and 
Scholars, became an international best- 
seller; of heart disease; in Hamburg. A 
book and drama critic during the early 
'30s. he switched to the less political 
field of art history when the Nazis came 
to power. He joined the Wehrmacht in 
World. War ll, was captured by the 
Americans, and developed his interest 
in archaeology, while a prisoner of war. 
For Gods’ publication, he reversed and 
Anglicized his real name, Kurt W. Ma- 
rek. The book sold more than 4,000,000 
copies, and "Ceram" became the byline 
on his later works as well. 

u 

Died. Piero Calamai, 75, captain of 
the Andrea Doria when, on July 25, 
1956, the Italian liner collided with the 
Stockholm off the Nantucket coast and 
sank; in Genoa, Italy. Though à naval 
veteran of 39 years and both World 
Wars, Calamai retired to the hills of Li- 
guria following the inquiry into the col- 
lision and never ventured to sea again. 

n 

Died. James F. Byrnes, 92, versa- 
tile public man who wielded great 
power in the Roosevelt and Truman Ad- 
ministrations; in Columbia, S.C. 
ready a House and Senate veteran in 
the 1930s, Byrnes, though a conserva- 
tive, used his influence and tactical skill 
to get much New Deal legislation passed 
for his old friend F.D.R. As a reward, 
and perhaps as compensation for hav- 
ing passed Byrnes over for the vice pres- 
idential nomination, Roosevelt appoint- 
ed him to the Supreme Court in 1941. 
Just 16 months later, the new Аѕѕосі- 
ate Justice was happy to leave the tran- 
quillity of the bench to take over the 
Office of Economic Stabilization and 
then the War Mobilization Board. The 
latter post gave him so much control 
over the home front that Roosevelt 
called him the assistant President. As 
peace approached, Byrnes became in- 
creasingly involved with foreign affairs 
and went to Potsdam as Harry Tru- 
man's Secretary of State. After the war 
his attitude toward the Russians hard- 
ened and this involved him in a bitter 
dispute with the more moderate mem- 
bers of Truman's Cabinet. Eventually 
Byrnes' deep conservatism reasserted it- 
self and he fell out with both the Pres- 
ident and the National Democratic 
Party. In 1950, at the age of 71, he was 
elected Governor of South Carolina on 


asegregationist platform. 
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On a volume of 99,533,836 sha 
the New York Stock Exchange Con 
posite closed at 61.28, up .20 for m 
week ending April 14. The Dow Jon x 
30 stock industrial average ws 
967.72, up 5.12; Standard & Pog 
500 stock index was 109.84, up 25 


Among significant N.Y.S.E stocks: М ] 
Net 


Stock High Low Close 

Allied Chem... 36 30%.. 36 ‚Де. 

Alum Co Am.. 54% 49, 5334. . 141 

Amer Airlines.. 49%.. 48%.. 49V... К 

Am Brands.... 

Am Can...... 

Am Motors... 

АТТУ 

Апас Сор. ... 

Avon Prod.... 

Beth Steel.... 

Boeing....... 

Burlington Ind . 

Burroughs. . .. 

Cater frac.... 

Chrysler...... 

Clark Equip... 

Control Data.. 

Corn GI Wks.. 

Dow Chem 

DuPont; oes ese 

Eastern Air... 2 : AC 

East Kodak...1224%2..118%2,.120 —1й 

El Paso N G.. 18%.. 1734.. 17%..— % 

Ford Motor... 77 .. 74%.. 75 -h 

Gen Dynam... 32%.. 29.. 31%.. T2% 

Gen Elec..... 6975.. 68!5.. 69%..— М 

Gen Foods... 28V2.. 27⁄2.. 27%..— У 

Gen Motors... 84⁄4.. 81%.. 81%%..—2Й 

Gen Te! & El.. 29%.. 28%.. 28%..— И 

Ga. Pac...... 48%.. 46%... 47%..— M 

Goodyear.... 33% 32%.. 32%..th 

Great A & P.. 20%... 19%.. 19%..— И 

Greyhound... 20%.. 19'4.. 19%..— ЖЯ 

Gulf Oil...... 25%.. 25%.. 25%..— У 

BM leere 399%. .3892..395 -+5% 

Int Harv...... 30%.. :29%.. 30%..+ У 

Int Nickel..... 34%.. 32%. 2 

Int Paper..... 38%.. 37% ав 

Int Tel & Tel.. 57% 55 55% ..—2% 

Johns Man.... 38%.. 36⁄2.. 38%..+ И 

Kraftco...... ‚+ 

Kresge SS....119% 

INS А siete 

Litton Ind..... 

Lockheed..... 

McD Doug.... 

Merck Co. 

ЗМЗ 

Mobil Oil..... о o5 

Nat Cash Reg: 33%.. 30%.. 31⁄4.. —1% 

N Amer Rock.. 34%.. 3374... 34%.. 41% 

Occid Рен... 11%.. 11⁄4.. 11%.-— А 

Owens Ш..... 52 .. 48%.. 51%.. +2 

Pac Саз & El.. 29⁄4., 28%.. 28/A..— Й 
15%.. 16%..+ # 
4%.. 4%.. None 

Penney J.C... 80%... 78%4.. 783A. = 7 

Philip Morris.. 92%.. 87⁄4.. 92 -t3 

Polaroid. ....134 ..127% A315 +37) 

Proc Gam.... 9274.. 90Vs.. 91/0... p 

RCA......... 40%.. 38 .. 39. T i 

Reyn Ind. .... 77%.. 74V. . 76%4 ..1 h 

Sears Кое. ...116 ..114 ..115#..+ 4, 

Shell Oil..... 467A.. 45Vs.. ASH. 

Sou Cal Ed... 25%.. 24⁄2.. 24%4. iy 

Std Oil Cal... 56%.. 55 «55758 3] 

Sid OI М J... 71%.. 70%.. Z1 T | 

Swift Co..... 355.. 33 .. 334. Зри Я 

Tenneco...... 25%.. 24⁄4.. 25%.. W | 

Texaco Inc.... 31%.. 30%%.. arg 7 

Тех!гоп...... .. 33%.. 34 

Time Inc... ... . 58⁄4.. 

ТМА. ....... e 5324... 

UALInc...... 54⁄4.. 52%.. 

Union Car.... 43⁄4.. 46%.- 

Utd Aircraft... 40%.. 33 .- 

US Ply Cham.. 27⁄4.. 25%.- 

US Steel... .. 34'A.. 32%.. 

Westing..... %.. 492+ 


. 53%... 
Xerox. . . ....14554.. 141 A. 14 
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es 1-WEST TRADE gue that greater trade may help ease po- 
m EAS litical tensions. Among the issues: 
the LEND-LEASE DEBTS. The Soviets have 
nes QW nts a Deal yet to pay back the first kopeck on the 
Va OSC ww Wt 0.5.5 510.8 billion lend-lease aid pro- 
s | t vided during World War 1]. The real 
yy | S U.S. Agriculture Secretary Earl up the long-delay oe rana пи шш issue centers around payment for "ci- 
Net Butz left Moscow last week after factory. Pittsburgh's < windell- ressler vilian goods, which accounted for one- 
nge | recedented 90-minute talk with Co. has won a $10 million contract for quarter of the total. The Russians must 
5% an К рап ; Leader Leonid Brezhnev, designing the are furnaces for the plant atleast partly clear up this default be- 
4% | Soviet ei fed the conversation as There is: progress on some other fore Nixon can offer them Government- 
Е | na Ae frank and friendly." For once fronts. Collins Radio has landed a con- backed U.S. Export-Import Bank loans. 
% КЕ diplomatic clichés seemed apt. tract to install navigation and commu- Тһе lend-lease talks were broken off in 
one | h President Nixon’s visit scarcely a nication equipment on every Russian 1960 but, at Soviet request, talks have 
A Шо away, Brezhnev, who never be- — Yak-40 jetliner that is sold in non-Com- just been resumed in Washington. The 
ED n Dur n o long with an Amer-  munist countries; the deal is worth U.S. has offered to settle for $800 mil- 
20 fore ш! ко EN * major ges- 5150.000 a plane. Joy Manufacturing Hon, but it wants hard Western curren- 
% n e Eordiality toward the US. He Co. has sold several million dollars су. The Russians are willing to make a 
b T one emphasizing Moscow’s desire worth of the latest automated mining payment of $300 million and want it 
i 2 ы Бл big increase in trade with the U.S equipment. ITT a ene a к to to е rubles ог raw materials. oe 
m cd SENT /ashington shares Moscow this month to discuss what it pects Lor a compromise soon seem good. 
2 TH Bu E pu that the Sovi- might do for the Soviets’ underdevel- CREDIT TERMS. On the grain deals, the 
ХИ ets might Bus as much as $200 million ep zom tae aap systems, T HANE SS AT pes M 
/or of American wheat : nd feed 3runswick Corp. is even equip Ing a 24- estrate of 2 or 36€ v. the preva gav- 

2% ae idi for e esr de lane bowling AME in Mic erage U.S. rate of 6% . The Russians are 
We FRA, puffy. prediction was bound to One big obstacle to trade is that the unlikely to get specially low interest 
A please American farmers—but how Russians have had little to market in rates, but Butz hinted that if they offer 
PA would the Russians raise the money? the U S.—only $56 million worth last to make really big purchases in the US. 
И Butz suggested to Brezhnev that the So- year. U nfortunately their тр: W ashington might devise a кошы 
У viet Union might consider paying for tured goods are generally shoddy and поп Government-private credit for five 
24 the grains by exporting its surplus of Si- not in much demand, even in the East to seven years. The Soe 
a berian natural gas to the U.S. It was, bloc. But Moscow would like to sell jet- над е SOS s eseni 
05 of course, too early to agree on a deal liners (including the supersonic Tu- to get back the "most ауогес nati 
^A < that would cost at least $5 billion for 144), wristwatches, cameras. pharma- trading status with the U.S., which they 
1 И plants, pipelines and ships, with most ceutical supplies, medical instruments 

5% of the cost borne by the Russians. None- —and the natural gas that Butz bubbled BREZHNEV & BUTZ AT PARTY HEADQUARTERS 

- 95 theless, Butz left behind a team of ex- about. Soviet experts have conferred в енши { { 

1% perts who are negotiating the terms of with men from. Tenneco and Texas | | # i 

E a big grain deal, which may be signed, Eastérn Transmission about shipping $i 87 

Vs along with an agreement limiting anti- Siberian gas to the U.S. It could be |] Ра 

-h ballistic missiles, during Nixon's visit pipelined to: Murmansk, liquefied and i 

-2 beginning May 22. shipped to the U.S. East Coast in spe- i ; se 

оте Buying Spree. The U.S. needs to cial tankers. | ! ames 

lone catch up with other non-Communist na- First, however, fundamental issues | 

- 3 tions, which find the Soviet Unionanex- between the two nations must be re- 

2 Panding and often profitable market. solved. Many of them are hangovers 

m Hoping to modernize outmoded indus- from cold war days when the U.S. be- 

1% (nes, the Russians have bought scores lieved that trade could aid Communist 

i of modern plants and equipment  war-making potential. But the Commu- 

28 abroad: synthetic-fiber factories from nists developed a tremendous potential 

“y j Britain, chemical factories from Japan, anyhow, and most diplomats now ar- 

2 and $250 million in equipment from It- 

ER alys Fiat for an auto plant, which is MOSCOW'S MAYOR EXAMINING BRUNSWICK CORP. BOWLING GEAR 

0 now turning out nearly 1,000 cars a day. К 5 

B West Germany last year sold $460 mil- 9s d 

“М | lion worth of goods to the Soviets, fol- ^ } 

i ү lowed by Japan ($375 million) and Italy 

ш 4nd France (each nearly $300 million). 

h ut U.S. exports to Russia were only 

1 $160 million. 

f E This could be greatly increased be- 

19 ause Russian experts profess a pref- 

1h rence for U.S. technology, and they are 

| ^ yj ated by the prospect of dealing 

1 Мо Powerful American corporations, 

1 Шр. Is especially keen to buy U.S. 

b qa rilling and "refining processes, 

p риса! plants, automated machine 

1 toad p food-packing equipment, and 

A моц пв machinery. The Kremlin 

35 help s €—and will probably get 


Tom American firms in setting 
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Pangs and Prizes 


When the winners of this year's Na- 
tional Book Awards lined up on the rosy 
stage of Manhattan's Alice Tully Hall 
last week, the group was somewhat 
more suggestive of prize day at school 
—with something for everyone—than 
an austere few chosen for literary ex- 
cellence. The awards were originally 
conceived to promote "the wider and 
wiser use of books," and no doubt with 
that laudable, if ambiguous view in 
mind, the N.B.A. this year increased the 
number of prize categories from seven 
to ten—a notable jump from the early 
days, nearly a generation ago, when the 
N.B.A. used to pick only the year's best 
work of fiction, nonfiction and poetry. 

The crowd would have been even 


DONALD BARTHELME 
A compromise between commerce and excellence. 


larger, cynics observed, if three of the 
1971 prizewinners were not dead. Flan- 
nery O'Connor, who won in the most 
coveted fiction category for the com- 
plete collection of her matchless stories 
(TIME, Nov. 29), died in 1964. The fic- 
tion judges had to bypass an N.B.A. rule 
that bars books by authors more than 
two years departed to give her the 
award. The history award, a separate 
category for the first time this year, went 
to Allan Nevins who died in 1971, af- 
ter finishing the last two volumes in his 
massively readable eight-volume histo- 
ry.of he Civil War, Ordeal of the Union 
(Seribners). The N.B.A. poetry panel 
split between the quick and the dead, di- 
viding honors between the late Frank 
O'Hara's Collected Poems (Knopf) and 
Howard Moss’s Selected Poems, but 
thoughtfully awarded the customary 
$1,000 purse to the latter. 

- The other living winners included: 


in biography (a category formerly com- — 
e АЛА: s Жы eth 


LE EN RC ECC GLO 


N.B.A. WINNERS MARTIN MARTY & STEWART BRAND 
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bined with history), Joseph Lash's splen- 
didly affectionate Eleanor and Franklin 
(Norton); in arts and letters, Pianist 
Charles Rosen's demanding study of 
The Classical Style in the music of 
Haydn, Mozart and Beethoven (Vi- 
king); in science, George L. Small’s eco- 
logical lament for the disappearance of 
The Blue Whale (Columbia University); 
in philosophy and religion, Martin E. 
Marty's Righteous Empire: The Prol- 
estant Experience in America (Dial); 
and for translation, Austryn Wain- 
house’s heroic failure to quite transform 
French Nobel Prizewinner Jacques Mo- 
nod's prolix inquiry into biological evo- 
lution Chance and Necessity (Knopf) 
into readable English. 

Nobody who cares about good writ: 
ing could object to the choice of Flan- 


MARTHA HOLMES 


is, 


nery O'Connor. But one ,could—and 
many did—with justice point out that 
Walker Percy, John Updike and E.L. 
Doctorow, to name only the three most 
notable examples, had each produced 
a skilled, serious and powerful novel in 
1971. This year, though, most of the 
customary groans and hisses were re- 
served for the slenderest and the new- 
est categories. One judge, Lore Segal, a 
writer of juveniles, filed a solid minor- 
ity objection when the children's book 
prize went to Fantasist Donald Bar- 
thelme for his arch and static The 
Slightly Irregular Fire Engine or The 
Hithering, Thithering Djinn. 

When fellow judges in the new con- 
temporary-affairs category chose The 
Last Whole Earth Catalog, the celebrat- 
ed counterculture collection that in- 
cludes a short novel as well as lists of 
tools, materials, lore and advice about 


winner, he complained, was а non 
and the product not of a writer bog 
large group of collaborators, üt of 

Prize giving is always a х 
business. Yet there were E ыш 
ter a generation the National B f 
Awards have arrived at a respectat 
and quite useful compromise that able 
to encourage both literary commer 
and literary excellence. The much di 
er Pulitzer Prize, though it does its d 
without the furious round of press on 
ties, interviews and parading of EN 
authors, has been a bad joke, in ficti 
at least, ever since 1941 when the M 
view committee, headed by Nicholas 
Murray Butler, refused Hemingway the 
prize for For Whom the Bell Tolls gp 
grounds that the book was “lascivious” 
The N.B.A., for all its lapses and lung. 
es and rule changes, has consistently lef, 
its judges free to do their best. 

There is plenty of room for im. 
provement, perhaps in formalizing the 
choice of judges, or reducing the num. 
ber of categories. Most American in. 
stitutions, though, are by definition con. 
linuing experiments, a fact noted by 
Stewart Brand, the soft-spoken young 
ecological entrepreneur who created 
The Last Whole Earth Catalog, after 
he had accepted his prize. Readily ad. 
mitting that the Catalog was the work 
of scores of young people who wrote 
in commenting on the books and ar- 
ticles eventually recommended in it, 
Brand pointed out that the nonprofit 
Portola Institute, which published the 
book, is now a rich nonprofit foun- 
dation. What is he going to do withit 
all? “Learn how to be a foundation 
without becoming a foundation,” Brand 
replied. So far the N.B.A. has become 
an institution without becoming an in 
stitution. And probably that’s as it 
should be. 


Odyssey of Divisiveness 


WHITE KNIGHT: THE RISE OF SPIRO AGNEW 
by JULES WITCOVER 
465 pages. Random House. $10. 


The hands of the Spiro Agnew 
watches move on, a dated joke. The man 
—no joke—moves Оп too. In 3! year 
he has advanced from “Spiro who? 10 
the most famous Vice President in Us: 
history—but he is still an enigma. 

Exactly who is Spiro Theodore АЁ 
new and why is he saying all those te 
rible things about radic-libs? Jules Wit 
cover, Washington correspondent tor 
the Los Angeles Times, addresses hiti 
self to these questions like a good nev" 
paperman: patiently, in detail. His Ux 
ing assumption is that if a biograp™ 
provides a reader with a politician sS 
ord, he is finally giving him the mam | 

Witcover's interesting failure A 
reader gets just about everything em 
man—suggests this basic rule for Proc 
biographers: Agnew must be a 
stood less as a politician than 2 
probable culture hero. ^. 
His early days read like ? 
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Dreiser novel in their unequal 
ambition to mediocrity. In 
ool he rated run of the mill as 
t. The caption under his year- 
a“ picture read: “An ounce of wit is 
a pound of sorrow." Witcover re- 
worth "Classmates still scratch. their 
ee over what that might mean.” 
ear. dropout from Johns Hopkins, Ag- 


| wstudied law while working at Mary- 
Ше 


vork | 4 Casualty Co. in the sprinkler-leak- 
Par. | Г department. After Army service in 
ring | nm war, he hung out his lawyer's shingle 
ction | 6 starved. Driven to the help want- 
e те. | d ads, he became assistant personnel 
olas | manager at Schreibers’, a Baltimore su- 
y the Be inarket chain. Then the Army re- 
2 hi. called Agnew and nearly sent him to 
ae Korea, although he was a married man 
ung | his 30s with three children. 
ч Agnew kept faith with the Amer- 
im | ican dream. A civilian again, he began 


$ цо find himself as an underdog repre- 
2 they senting other underdogs. Negotiating 


ipu contracts for AFL-CIO butchers as well 
p as for black fishermen in Chesapeake 
СОП Bay, he became a labor lawyer to warm 
ty) the bleeding heart of any liberal. 

AU Instant Rapport. He gained his first 
ANG elective office, at the age of 44, when 
after he became executive officer of Balti- 
y ad- more County, and suddenly his career 
work | took off. It was George Wallace, as 
vrote | much as anybody, who made Agnew 
J ar | Governor in 1966,, Witcover judges. 
n | Fighting for power in Maryland, Wal- 
Of ^ Jace helped Agnew appear attractively 
J the ¢ liberal as a crusader for urban renewal 
oun: | and against discriminatory housing. 

ith it Thereafter, writes Witcover, it was 
ation | Nelson Rockefeller who helped turn 
rand Agnew, the "White Knight" of civil 


rights, into Agnew the conservative. In 
nit | 1968 Agnew backed Rockefeller early 
and aggressively for the Republican 
presidential nomination. When Rocke- 
feller publicly withdrew without pri- 
65 vately notifying Agnew, he humiliated 
| û proud man, Witcover reasons, and 
w | drove him into the arms of Richard Nix- 
| 9n Agnew’s only previous contact had 
| been a long unanswered letter. “That 
damn Nixon!” he exploded to a friend, 
€ won't even answer your letters.” 
But when the two sometime losers final- 
Y met, there was instant rapport. 

Thus occurred, Witcover says, “the 
Seat Agnew transformation." He goes 
ОП 10 give a play by play of the Vice 

Tesident's Pier 6 career, first as a clown 
and then as an increasingly feared gut 
«мег who made “ап odyssey of divi- 
Veness and personal vilification.” 
b he detail is brilliantly marshaled, 
“Ul the Dreiser hero implausibly mak- 
AB 800d—the stand-in for Mide 
Жо stand-in for N iddle 
jte i NR hardly present. Where is 
and bj edible personification of passion 
andness, the slicked-down, good- 


0 : i 
ше public figure who is as careful 


With чоц crease as. he is careless 

| torof nuendo? Where is the collec- 

on Allen Wrence Welk records, the doter 

6 CN Drury novels? 

i "cover thinks it would be nice if 
‚апа all Vice Presidents, did 


more and talked less. But talking is pre- 
cisely what Agnew does. Rather than a 
party politician, he is a populist—a 
spokesman personally tuned to the frus- 
trations, resentments and credibility 
gaps of Middle Americans. In their 
name, he flogs effete intellectuals, me- 
dia stars, long-haired demonstrators. In 
their name, he recites the nostalgic lit- 
anies of patriotism and honest labor. 
Beyond ideology he speaks for a 
life-style. In believing the myth of Mid- 
dle America, Agnew has become a myth 
himself, and what he really needs is not 
a journalist but a novelist—a 1972 Drei- 
ser—to do him justice. а Melvin Maddocks 


"Detestabil Enormities" 


THE STEEL BONNETS 
by GEORGE MacDONALD FRASER 
395 pages. Knopf. $8.95. 


The land itself, in the words of an 
old chronicler, was "lean, hungry and 
waste." Instead of houses and barns, sin- 
ister Cut-stone towers studded bleak 
slopes, along with no less sinister place 


TOM PICTON 


GEORGE MacDONALD FRASER 
Among the reivers. 


names—Foul Play Know, Dour Hill, 
Blackhaggs, Foulmire Heights. Here on 
the border between England and Scot- 
land, year after terrible year, the great 
"riding families" —Armstrongs, Scotts, 
Maxwells, Grahams. Johnstones, Elli- 
ots, Fenwicks and others—spent most 
of their time committing “innumerabil 
slauchteris, fyre raisingis, herschipps 
and detestabil enormities.” 

In fact, thanks to the enterprise of 
the reivers, as such hereditary brigands 
were known, between the battle of Flod- 
den in 1513 and the English crackdown 
on Scotland after the Union of the 
Crowns in 1603, the border was prob- 
ably the most troubled region on the 
face of the much troubled earth. 

Fraser, an Englishman schooled in 
Scotland, makes a bold attempt to bring 
some order into the historical melee. He 
has no difficulty showing that patriotism 


Dollfuss assassination, partl 
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had little to do with it all. Scots preyed 
upon English and were preyed upon, but 
at the same time they feuded among 
themselves. The border served mainly 
to complicate the job of law officers and 
make escape easier, 

In the worst districts, armed robbery 
eventually took the place of all peace- 
time occupations. The classic reiver an- 
ecdote has Auld Wat Scott of Harden 
being served a pair of Spurs in a coy- 
ered dish by his wife—a hint that the lar- 
der was bare and that he had better go 
rustle a few cows. (Auld Wat is also 
credited with a memorable remark to a 
haystack, which he noticed while re- 
turning from a raid: “Aye, if ye had 
four legs ye wouldna stand there lang.") 

Fraser is so far best known as the 
spoofing inventor of Henry Paget Flash- 
man (Flashman, 1969, and Royal Flash, 

1970), the compleat bounder. He thus 
comes to the reivers with an acute un- 
derstanding of unsporting behavior. It 
stands him in excellent stead. After 
Henry VIII defeated the Scots at Sol- 
way Moss in 1542, for example, the flee- 
ing survivors were held for ransom by 
their own border countrymen. 

There are frequent gleams of rough 
heroism in the murk of violence. 
Though Fraser’s outlaws are notably 
grubbier, they are still recognizably the 
same men immortalized in border bal- 
lads like Johnnie Armstrang, Kinmont 
Willie and The Douglas Tragedy. lf 
the clangor of their combat has been 
long silenced, it nevertheless has some 
unexpected contemporary resonances. 
Living at the heart of Liddesdale, the 
most intractable part of the whole bor- 
der, and numbered among the tough- 
est of all the reivers was a family named 
Nixon. a Charles Elliott 


The Darker Side 


ASSASSINATION IN VIENNA 
by WALTER B. MAASS 
180 pages. Scribners. $7.95. 


ANSCHLUSS 

by DIETER WAGNER 

and GERHARD TOMKOWITZ 

255 pages. St. Martin's Press. $7.95. 


For most Americans, the name Aus- 
tria conjures up pleasant visions of ski 
weeks at Innsbruck, Vienna Sacher- 
torte, Salzburg's music. Few people now 
recall two important events in that 
country that led up to World War Il 
and betrayed a darker side of the Aus- 
trian character. One was the assassi- 
nation of Austrian Chancellor Engel- 
bert Dollfuss by local Nazis in 1934, 
part of a coup that failed. The other, 
which so dramatically succeeded, was 
the Anschluss of 1938, when the Ger- 
man army annexed Austria unopposed. 

Vienna-born Historian Walter 
Maass is especially intriguing on the 
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HOPE 


HOPEisthe gleaming white 
hospital ship which brings a 
cargo of knowledge, good 
health and goodwill to people 
who need it desperately. 

HOPE is doctor, teacher, 
friend to the world; a non- 
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A DOCKSIDE CROWD bids a fond 
farewell to the good ship HOPE. 


profit people-to-people pro- 
gram that brings medical aid 
and training to nations that 
need and request help. 

HOPE is comfort for the 
sick, the crippled and ne- 
glected. HOPE is self-help 
for those who wish to rise 
above despair. 

HOPE is you. And so, we 
invite you to join in our next 
mission by contributing to 
HOPE today. Help make the 
world a little healthier, a little 
happier, a little more peaceful. 


por E 


PROJECT HOPE, DEPT. A, 
WASHINGTON, D.C. 20007. 
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CHANCELLOR ENGELBERT DOLLFUSS 
A nation of informers. 


"Milli-Metternich." But he shows 
effectively how Dollfuss forced his 
“Christian corporate state” too sudden- 
ly into a totalitarian mold. basing his 
power on a single official party while 
socialists plotted on the left and Aus- 
trian Nazis on the right. Maass also 
demonstrates the appalling lack of 
official reaction when the government 
learned of the plot to overthrow it in 
July 1934. Austria had become such a 
“nation of informers,” he says, that 
true warnings could hardly be distin- 
guished from false, 

The Nazi rebels were no geniuses. 
One coup leader, separated from his 
troops, wandered around in the July 
heat of Vienna "disguised" in an over- 
coat. But the government bumbling al- 
lowed the rebels access to the Ball- 
hausplatz (the residence of Austria's 
Chancellor), where one of them, Otto 
Planetta, shot Dollfuss. Maass concedes 
Planetta may only have been "trigger- 
happy,” but the conspirators completed 
the crime by refusing Dollfuss both a 
doctor and a priest. Because the Chan- 
cellor had sent his Cabinet away, the 
coup did not destroy the government. 
The plotters were executed. Germany 
was still too weak to intervene. 

By 1938 conditions were decidedly 
different, as German Journalists Wag- 
ner and Tomkowitz show in their crisp, 
well-researched narrative of the seven- 
day Anschluss. The Germans had a 
growing war machine and Austrian Na- 
zis in key places of power in the coun- 
try. Increasingly menaced by Hitler, 
Chancellor Kurt von Schuschnigg, who 
had succeeded Dollfuss, announced on 
March 9 that a plebiscite, four days 
later, would decide whether Austria 
would keep its independence. A day 
before the vote could take place Ger- 
man troops were all over Austria. On 
the 14th, Hitler arrived in Vienna, the 
city’s church bells pealing for him. The 
next day Hitler was already able to fly 
back to Germany, looking down on 
Austrian hills from his plane window. 
“АП that,” he said with satisfaction, 
"is Germany now." But the Anschluss 
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lived only as long as the Reich, 
war generation, Maass notes, 
the “self-confidence to go 

—and despite Austria’s peril 
tion between East and West, 
just that. 
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Exotic Voyager 


RUN-THROUGH 
by JOHN HOUSEMAN 
507 pages. Simon & Schuster. $9.95. 


By the age of four, John Hou, 
man (then Jacques Haussmann) i 
spent two birthdays on the Simplon 
Orient Express. It is an image with 
which to connect the 70 years tha 
have gone into this urbane, fascinatin 
and graceful memoir. Houseman wag 
and is a restless, slightly exotic voy- 
ager through life and drama. 

Born of a Jewish Alsatian father 
and a British mother of Welsh-Irish de. 
scent, he spoke four languages at five 
At 25 he was a transplanted Amer. 
ican versed in the babel of the Chi. 
cago commodity exchange, a merchant 
prince in wheat. Black Thursday re- 
duced him to a bankrupt husk 

In the early '30s he drifted into 
the theater, a diffident moth seeking 
the flame of dramatic imagination. He 
found it in the 19-year-old Orson 
Welles, a pillar of fire to make the phys- 
icists in the sands of Alamogordo 
blanch. Together they founded the Mer- 
сигу Theatre, which in 1938 staged 
four brilliant hits in a single season 
The Welles-Houseman partnership end- 
ed badly, with Welles hurling blazing 
Sterno heaters at Producer Houseman 
and howling anathemas at him in that 
voice of Zeus 

Welles is the star, but the walk-on 
players—from Saroyan to Stravinsky. 
Hepburn to Hemingway, Cocteau 10 
Kazan—are not bad. Houseman invites 
the reader to an opening-night рапу 
of the cultivated mind, and he is the pêr 
fect host. и Т.Е. Kalem 
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FICTION ч 
1—The Winds of War, Wouk (1 last мегі! 
2—The Blue Knight, Wambaugh (6) 
3—The Assassins, Kazan (3) 
4—The Word, Wallace (10) 
5—Wheels, Hailey (2) 
6—The Exorcist, Blatty (4) 
7—The Day of the Jackal, Forsyth (5) 
8—The Betsy, Robbins (7) 
9—Message from Malaga, Maclnnes 


пе 
10—The Friends of Eddie Coyle, Higgini 


NONFICTION ) 
1—The Game of the Foxes, Farago u 
2—Tracy and Hepburn, Kanin (2) ) 
3—The Moon ‘s a Balloon, Niven 
4—The Last Whole Earth Catalog: 

Portolo Institute (8) 
5—The Defense Never Rests, 

Bailey with Aronson (6) 
6—The Boys of Summer, Kahn 
7—Souls on Fire, Wiesel (7) 
8—Intimate Behaviour, Morris Я 
REPO Engine co: 82 Smi 

10—Eleanor and Franklin, Lash ( 
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On the morning of his 31st birth- 
day Eddie Ginley visits his psychiatrist 
“What do you want to do?" the doctor 
M н es, Eddie’s answer is immediate: 
ШЕН to write Гле Maltese Falcon. | 
Т record Blue Suede Shoes. And 
ivan to play Las Vegas. 

Eddie (Albert Finney) hums a lot 
of 50s rock ‘п’ roll, and the closest he 
has got to Vegas is a workingman's club 
in Liverpool, where he works as a bin- 
o caller and occasional stand-up 
comic, telling what might be called 
shaggy canary stories to the apprecia- 
tive customers. As for The Maltese F al- 
con, Eddie isn't.so much interested in 
writing it as living it 

He wears a splendidly shabby 
trench coat, dangles Lucky Strikes on 
the corner of a lip that he tries to keep 
permanently curled. He plays at talk- 
ing tough (“A gun, a grand and a girl 
—that’s the kind of world I move їп”) 
and cracking wise. Neville Smith adept- 
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ALBERT FINNEY IN "GUMSHOE" 
gun, a grand and a girl." 


[EE 
û Umisho Eddie with a line of second- 
gure that tries to be breezy and 
much like Roe hollow and rather sad, 
f glor, ddie's own nostalgic dreams 


Чч 


Placing a classified ad in 
akes himself out to be a sec- 
Spade, Eddie 
t is astonishment—gets 
Кн Job. He shows up at a local 
fat mate he picks up a package from 
Per he Who resembles Falcon's Kas- 
агас. АП (the Sidney Greenstreet 
thle aor Inside the package are a siz- 
Edd. ше Of money and a pistol. 

` plunged into a plot as intri- 


cate and confounding as The Big Sleep. 

As homage and as pastiche, Gum- 
shoe works excellently. Frears and 
Smith are obviously careful and affec- 
tionate connoisseurs of the genre, [п- 
deed Frears, making his first film, seems 
much the most interesting directorial 
talent from Britain since John Boor- 
man. Yet Eddie Ginley finally gets away 
from both men because they are as en- 
amored of his dream as he is. His il- 
lusions ought to have been shattered at 
the end of the film. Instead, as Eddie 
rounds up his grubby lot of crooks, they 
are nurtured and reinforced. 

The actors manage to play success- 
fully both for parody and poignancy. 
Especially dexterous are Janice Rule as 
thé requisite dragon lady and Frank 
Finlay and Billie Whitelaw as Eddie's 
brother and sister-in-law. Albert Finney 
shows again that he is an actor of in- 
finite resource, charm and cunning. But 
the part does not really test him, does 
not force him to extend himself and take 
chances, For most actors it is quite 
enough to be good. From Finney one 
has a right to expect more. — wJay Cocks 


Minor Surgery 


THE CAREY TREATMENT 
Directed by BLAKE EDWARDS 
Screenplay by JAMES P. BONNER 


Peter Carey M.D. pulls down $45,- 
000 per year and the hospital dietitiz n. 
The money pays for a seemingly inex- 
haustible wardrobe of sports clothes. 
The dietitian relieves the tedium of the 
countless hours Carey spends searching 
Boston and environs for a murderous 
abortionist. A friend of Carey's has been 
falsely accused of performing the abor- 
tion, an injustice as certain to raise the 
good doctor's wrath as burning a hole 
in one of his mohair pullovers. 

James Coburn, who usually projects 


O'NEILL & COBURN IN "CAREY" 
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all the charm and style of a mothball, 
plays Carey with just the right kind of 
good-humored aplomb. He even man- 
ages to keep his cool when the delicious 
dietitian (Jennifer O'Neill) confesses 
that her estranged husband used to 
think “the things I like to do in bed are 
immoral.” Coburn sifts this information 
for just a second, then replies enthu- 
siastically, “They are, they are." 
Director Blake Edwards is uneasy, 
sometimes even clumsy with outright 
comedy (A Shot in the Dark, The Par- 
Ly). But he has a sure hand and dapper 
style for this sort of frivolous melo- 
drama, essentially a Saturday night di- 
version. The violence here is subdued, 
the suspense unhurried and unruffled. 
As memories of his old TV show 
Peter Gunn will affirm, Edwards also 
has a knack for vivid casting in sec- 
ondary roles. The Carey Treatment has 
nice character bits by Pat Hingle as a 
Boston police captain and Skye Aubrey 
as a spaced-out nurse. Miss Aubrey is 
throaty, sexy and the boss's daughter 
(her father is MGM President Jim Au- 
brey) Moreover, Jennifer Edwards, 
who adroitly plays a school chum of 
the abortion victim, is the director's 
daughter. Seldom has traditional Hol- 
lywood nepotism paid off so handsome- 
ly for the audience. Ы Кей 


Mississippi Madonna 


TOMORROW 
Directed by JOSEPH ANTHONY 
Screenplay by HORTON FOOTE 


Something small and serious was 
the aim here. Size is no measure of qual- 
ity, though, and glumness no substitute 
for depth. Tomorrow is an antique—a 
remnant, like last year’s Going Home, 
of television’s “golden years,” a time 
that memory has much improved. Hor- 
ton Foote's screenplay is based not only 
ona William Faulkner short story called 
Tomorrow, but also on Foote’s 1960 
Playhouse 90 adaptation of it. This may 
explain why the film looks a little like 
a Kinescope. 

Tomorrow is photographed in black 
and white, a technique that still has 
enormous range and possibilities, as 
Robert Surtees’ work in The Last Pic- 
ture Show demonstrated. Here, howev- 
er, Allan Green’s camera lacks all tone 
but a flat, relentless gray. Robert Du- 
vall, a character actor of exceptional 
virtuosity (TIME, April 3), plays a Mis- 

sissippi farmer who falls in love with a 
pregnant woman whom he has found 
in the woods. Duvall gives an initial im- 
pression of such granite stoicism that it 
slightly unbalances an otherwise care- 
fully modulated and intensely sympa- 
thetic performance. The script allows 
him to open up only toward the end of 
the film, when it is almost too late. Olga 
Bellin portrays the back-country ma- 
donna in a shrill regional accent that is 
undiluted Broadway Southern. à 

Faulkner's story was not one of his 

best, but it was far from as mawkish as : 
on, Haridwar _ COP x 


TIME IS READ BY 
THE RIGHT PEOPLE 
IN ASIA. 


| Fach week more than a million 
people turn to the Asia editions of 
TIME for news and information. 
A very small part of the total pop- 
ulation, but a very large part 

of your company’s market. 

Well-educated, well-positioned 
in business, government and 
the professions, with generally 
higher than average incomes— 
TIME-buyers and their families 
can and do spend more, entertain 
more, travel more. 

A Qantas survey of frequent 
long-distance air travelers in 
Singapore, for example, reveals 
that more than two-thirds of all 
respondents are regular readers of 


advantage escalates to nearly 8 
out of 10 among the top income 
earners in this travel group. 

TIME-buyers are the people that 
advertisers have wanted to single 
out of local newspaper and broad- 
cast audiences. Now they can reach 
any or all of this concentration of 
prime prospects—effectively and 
efficiently—with TIME Asia and 
its regional editions. 

For further information, contact 
your local TIME representative. 
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TIME. However, TIME's readership 


DUVALL & MASK IN "TOMORROW" 
Granite stoicism. 


what Foote (who was also responsible 
for the screenplay of To Kill a Mock- 
ingbird) has homespun out of it. The 
farmer undergoes every conceivable tri- 
al and hardship. When the woman dies 
soon after giving birth, the farmer de- 
votedly raises the child (Johnny Mask) 
as his own, only to see the law return 
him eventually to his natural father, But 
like Dilsey in The Sound and the Fury, 
the farmer endures. Foote's script and 
Anthony's leaden direction transform 
this small saga of indomitability into a 
mere valentine to pluckiness. п)С 


Heartburn 


ONE IS A LONELY NUMBER 
Directed by MEL STUART 
Screenplay by DAVID SELTZER 


One day Amy threw her husbands 
copy of Milton out the window and he 
walked out on her. That was the way 
the marriage ended, The movie should 
have too. 2 

But alas, the scene is the opening 
of One Is a Lonely Number. Amy (Trish 
Van Devere) spends the rest of the run: 
ning time slogging around San Fran 
cisco in search of a little self-resp 
and what one adviser calls "the thre 
gets: get a job, get a lawyer, get laid. 
She eventually succeeds on all count 
after no small amount of heartachi а 
along the way. Her only comfort B5 | “Inger 


ecl 


kindly old grocer (Melvyn Doug He's n 
who regales her with rather spor Car? с 
memories of his own departed \ Кае, 
“married 39 years and never separat al Yo ег 
Director Mel Stuart has mo u do 
handful of other movies (if 105 Tije | M8 ab 
day, This Must Be Belgium; Я jn) 8 sen 
Wonka and the Chocolate Facit Daq 
whose most salient characteristic), high Pa 
long titles and low quality. 8 por | the Wa 
Devere, pert amd funny in Where "us ‘ Sty 
pa?, seems to cringe with emos e| Yt 


ment at the start of each new à sr 
technique calculated to gain ON $e 
' pathy if not our interest. ; 
aridwar 
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ТЕ Pilot? Race car driver? 
C S not sure. 
an 
it ee Course DATSUN. He drives 
ou a ЧУ in his dreams. 
` u don’t hav 


Ing abo 
Uh Ut DATSUN to a bright boy. 


Da DIG all the power everytime 
hi E the other cars on the 
ve he knows how sleek 
NY the I$ from thé looks of pure 
ei&hboring kids have. 
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€ to do much explain- 


Mom's never so relaxed and Dad's 
never so happy as when the whole 
family is traveling on DATSUN's 
fully independent 4-wheel sus- 
pensions. Nissan is dedicated to 
creating a new harmony between 
man and his driving machine. It's 


nice to think that DATSUN contrib- 


utes to family harmony as well. 


ef NISSAN MOTOR CO., LTD. 


A 
“ther remarkable sporty family sedan; BATSUNI600 by. Nissan 
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‘re all miracles in human affairs. the 
/ ae] “miracle” [June 10] was the re- 
i ersistent, painstaking hard work. 
; of ort Henry Kissinger as pressuring 
iu ES Behind him was another man 
he ing pressure on him. - 
M Echard Nixon is blamed for the mis- 
ds of his appointees but gets no credit 
V heir accomplishments. 
M H. JOHNSON 
Albuquerque 


sir / Kissinger's achievements have, at last. 
wstified the establishment of a new polit- 
ical office. which I sincerely hope the Unit- 
sj Nations will consider: President of the 
Janet earth. 

MICHAEL NEMO 

Hollywood 


МЕ | 5:7 Middle East miracle? In my dictio- 

Waray nary. a miracle is described as “an event that 

J| appears unexplained by the laws of nature, 

р oran act of God.” If $350 million in aid (at 

| kast) to the Arab countries isa miracle, then 

y money is God, morality is whatever works 
—temporarily—and truth is whatever you 

М сап make people believe. 

Буу LOIS SHEARON 

" Colorado Springs, Colo. 


| ý Whose Shame? 


# Sir / Your article “Tule Lake 30 Years Lat- 
yt-(June 10] evoked many feelings that I 
thought I had worked through over the 
(| years. The years spent at our “relocation 
tenter" at Rohwer, Ark., are the lost expe- 
| rience of childhood, since I was six months 
old at the time of internment. But later the 
f puzzlement of why one nationality was so 
i| reated haunted me throughout the postwar 
[| years. 

At first I thought that it was a Japa- 
nese shame since my parents did not talk 
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could a six-year-old boy run out to the 
"backyard" (meaning beyond the barbed. 
wire fence) to pick up scorpions by the tail 
to take back to Mother as a present. go 
around teasing rattlesnakes, and climb up 
rickety steps to play war games in a 40-ft.- 
high watchtower? 

JOSEPH FUJIKI 

New York City 


Fundamental Charity 


Sir / Hugh Sidey's "We Go On as a Peo- 
ple" [June 10] was superb. As a sometimes 
uncomfortable but staunch Nixon “die- 
hard." I was grateful for Sidey's having 
caught and preserved the moment of fra- 
ternity and kinship among the disparate 
people attending the Stewart Alsop memo- 
rial service. 

Although I often fulminate privately 
against TIME for its treatment of the Wa- 
tergate matter, I applaud Mr, Sidey’s hav- 
ing shown that. for the most part. the in- 
dividuals on all sides in Washington (as 
elsewhere) want to be, and many times аге. 
fundamentally charitable to their fellows 
' WILLIAM F. BEHRENS 

Phoenix, Ariz. 


The Truth About Alger 


Sir / Your article on Herbert R. Mayes Al- 
ger: A Biography Without a Hero [June 10] 
neglected to mention that Horatio Alger 
scholars for decades have known of the con- 
tradictions in his book. It was not until 
1972, however. that Mayes publicly re- 
vealed that his volume was intended to be 
a debunking biography. William Hender- 
son. then an associate editor of Doubleday, 
began corresponding with Mayes, and grad- 
ually the author told him the history behind 
the writing of his book. 

Earlier this year their complete corre- 
spondence was printed in the Horatio Alger 


Save safely 
Save soundly 
Save worry 


ADépositAccount with Lombard 
North Central has everything 
today’s saver should ask for. - 
| Itkeeps your capital completely 
safe, and the interest is sound 
and substantial. So your mind 
is at ease, always. 
We have Deposit Accounts 
"specially designed for every need 
and they're all simple to open. 
Atleast one is just right for you. 
Write now to the Deposit 
Accounts Manager for full - 
details and a copy of Deposit - 
Account Booklet No, CDX306. 


Add your 


[| about the internment (and one does not Society's newsletter, Newsboy, with Mayes 
E Speak of that of which one ds ashamed). subsequent receiving honorary meinen magazine labels 2 
BENE Then gradually I came to realize that it was ship in the society. and name and 
BE] î American shame and. as such. it was nev. JACK BALES address below. - 
4 &rmentioned, Vice President Airmail to: | 
К. BETTY YAMATE KANAPILLY Horatio Alger Society TIME Maga- 
| Chicago Aurora. Ill. zine; Central. - 
Д 9 / Millions for planes that will not fly, post Оен у 
‚millions to support corporations wracked Blaming the Victi Box 88, Tokyo, | 
J dry rot—isn't it time that a California өле си | 


- Japan. 
(anBressman drafted a bill that would at Ў 
j st restore what was confiscated from the 
i птегісап Japanese community in the sum- 


er of "429 it s 2 
vC SA After all, it's only the cost of a 


Sir / It is hard to understand how contin: 
uing upheaval in the one British-ruled prov- 
ince of Ireland [June 10] could have led you 
to the conclusion that “the Irish cannot run 
Ireland either." The Irish have not been re- 
sponsible for the Northern province for 300 
years. 

The last time the Irish had sole charge 
of their homeland, prior to the Norse in- 
vasions, the country was known as the is- 
land of saints and scholars.” To blame the 
Irish people for the failure of yet another 
British-imposed arrangement is to blame 
the victim for the crime. Я 

MARY GIANNINI 

Hershey. Pa. 


MRS. WILLIAM A. GILDERSLEEVE 
York, Maine 


Sir $ 

E don't know where you got the im- 

DEA that the relocation centers for the 
ese Americans were hell. Where else 
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Sir / An example of the blindness and stu- 
pidity. of the Protestant majority in North: f 
ern Ireland is clearly expressed by William. 
Craig. i Д 

If Protestants look upon Catholics as. 
a social liability and far from self-support- 
ing, they should ask themselves the 
why. As long as Catholics are discri 
against with. regard, to employme а 
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Since 1960, the staff of a United 

_ . States medical center has trans- 
planted hope to millions- of 
people throughout the world. 
The medical center is the S.S. 
HOPE, and each year her phy- 
sicians, dentists, nurses and 
allied health personnel carry 
their skills to people in devel- 
oping regions. While adminis- 
tering treatment, they also 
teach—sharing their knowledge 
with their host country counter- 
parts. When the hospital ship 
sets sail, she leaves behind her 
greatest gift—hope. Help per- 
form a transplant, 


Give to: 


PROJECT 


Dept. A : 
Washington, D. C. 20007 
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housing and their right to representation in 
the government. there will be a social prob- 
lem. This is the 20th century—the minor- 
ity must have a say. 

(THE REV.) ALAN MALONE 

Phoenix, Ariz. 


Sir / Britain is paying dearly for its occu- 
pation of Northern Ireland. I have one word 
of advice for Britain: Withdraw and leave 
Ireland to the Irish, or you will face your 
own Viet Nam. 

STEPHEN С. VERICKER 

New Milford, N.J. 


France’s Divisions 


Sir / Your description of the division of 
France into two parts [June 3], one monop- 
olizing the bonne vie and therefore voting 
for Valéry Giscard d'Estaing, the other one 
struggling and consequently backing Fran- 
çois Mitterrand, is far too simple to be 
right. 

The real split is more elaborate. An ex- 
ample taken from people I know: the care- 
taker in charge of my premises and an em- 
ployee of the nearby fish shop, who are both 
small wage earners, voted for Giscard, 
while my 23-year-old son. a student with a 
future and by the way relieved of any mon- 
ey problems, gave his vote to Mitterrand. 
Many offspring of the well-off society did 
the same. 

CHARLES R. DULLIEUX 

Paris 


Sir / Your division of our new President's 
electors into two parts—the "well-off" and 
"the struggling"—does not in the least fit 
the reality. President Giscard d'Estaing 
would never have obtained a 50.8% ma- 
jority if many sensible people with low in- 
comes had not realized that behind Mitter- 
rand, Communism* was rising fast. If 
Mitterrand had been elected, the country 
would have been flung into adventure. In 
fact. the French voted for the man whom 
they estimated as the most able to lead 
France and whose goal is to be the head of 
the whole French people and certainly not 
to encourage la bonne vie, which anyway 
is not the bourgeois ideal. 

COL. CHRISTIAN DE GUILLEBON (RET.) 

Nancy, France 


The Duke's Stature 


Sir / TIMES story on Duke Ellington [June 
3] dwelt mainly on items of gossip. and gave 
little clue to his real stature as a composer. 

By 1933 Ellington had established 
himself as a creator of an original music. It 
was jazz-based, but as TIME recognized. it 
transcended the limitations of jazz. How- 
ever, no mention was made of his two most 
important larger-scale works. Black, Brown 
and Beige (1943) and Harlem (1950). 

His music reached people in all parts 
of the world, from Africa to Russia and the 
Far East. He ranks as one of the 20th cen- 
tury composers. 

ALAN MARTIN 

Melbourne, Australia 


Patriotism Defined 


Sir / You report that a poll of college stu- 
dents shows that patriotism is only consid- 
ered important by 16% [June 3]. I think it 
important to ask how one defines patrio- 
lism. If it means "my country right or 
wrong" and blind approval of war and Wa- 
tergate, I applaud its downfall. If, howev- 
er, it means commitment to democratic par- 
expression. of ideas 


es full of political payoffs, I then аша, 
ш 


without enemies lists, buggings a 


passing. 
A. MICHAEL HOTARD 
Houma, La. 


Compensation 


Sir / The Bible teaches. "Do not tare _ | 
venge, and that "an eye for an ane Te 
for a tooth” [May 27] means monetar, (оор 
pensation commensurate with the Wren 

Now if a man punches you in thepa, | 
and promises never to do it again, to 106 Р 
back in retaliation would be vengeful a 
wrong. Butif aman punches youin the ad 
then in the guts and then steps on yoy us ' 
taliate can in по way be considered the a E 
wrong. Does TIME really believe that ie 
el's retaliation was a "massacre" like t 
murderous terrorists’ deeds at Ma’‘alot? 

DARIEN SHEFF 

Jerusalem 


E 


Sir / "Eye for eye" was not meant to beg 
command but a concession. If you seek re 
venge for an eye, exact not four but, at the 
most, one. 
VICTOR L. BADILLO 
Manila 


Sir / The verse you quoted from the Koran 
regulates the application of the principle of Ma 
retribution and recompense. It clearly en Mai 
joins that no excesses аге to be made. One 
fails to understand why TIME has пеу 
quoted the verses of the Koran that enjoig 
respect and tolerance of other religions and 
their prophets. The Koran clearly enun; 
ates: "We do not discriminate between any 
one of them" (the prophets of God). = 

HAKIM M. AHSAN 

Doha, Qatar 


Care for the Aged 


Sir / In response to your article on p 
conditions in nursing homes [June 3], margi 
I suggest that one of the ways to improvi 
the treatment of the aged would be the t autiful 
tablishment, by the American тейісаір ЧОО 
fession. of a specialty in geriatrics. Sincell#fould ne 
patterns of disease in the elderly are опе) we pu 
subtle and silent, and require a very thot Rye 
ough and time-consuming physical and s% еп | 
cial evaluation, many busy M.D.s are ni 
geared for this exercise, and cannot e 
nomically afford the time and eoa 
uired. With the existence of dedicated pl) 

ѕісіапѕ and standards of geriatric саге a 
welfare of the elderly will be no less Р: 
cious to us than the health of our pedis! 
population. 

HENRY R. HASHKES, M.D. 

Jerusalem 


Happy Retirement 


; 3 
Sir / As Attorney Martin Weisbrod S 
some people are not built for те (oly 
[June 3]. My father retired at the e ota] 
returned to college. and in the spac | 
ears received a B.A. (Phi Beta Й 
MA. an M.M. and a Ph.D. in TR 
Not content to rest. he then pac = ved 
mother and younger brother ant 
The Netherlands. He is now busier gr 
writing articles, performing charm il 
and generally having the tim 
the age of 73. 
TOM CALMEYER 
Norfolk» 
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The great Campari controversy, 
oo ————————— 


ting in a secluded villa on the ~ lying ace and between: the. 
M isis of Paris to set up an I barnstormer Freddie Кпкпводо 
LY Ё agenda to discuss the possibility 56, reminisced over the good oH 
of having preliminary talks to thrash out times with friends and fellow-pllots atang 
the eventuality of reaching some sort of stalgte get together in Denver Colora? 
truce, representatives of both sides of Flying Sure Was Something тс 


ari controversy soon dis- days” said Freddie, "Why. one of 
Beas coe ourite tricks was to take off holding 


Spokesmen for the Purists (those | glass of Negroni between our teeth, 
who feel Campari should be enjoyed with drink it by looping the loop! and 


splash of soda and chunks of ice) The craziest guy lever met tho 
Be ШОЛУ (those who instead feel was a Frenchman who used to oe 
Campari is at its best mixed in such de the ingredients for an Americano togeth. 
lights as the Negroni or the Americano) er, then start hitting airpockets until itwos 
started off the talks quite cordially, but all mixed to perfection! 


the whole affair came to an abrupt and 
unfortunate end when neither side would 
accept the other's offer of a drink 


party given to celebrate the premiè. 

re of her new movie "What mode 
Moses sea red?” emerging starlet 
Gwendy Thrush smilingly answered news. 
men's questions, especially regarding 
her approximate attire. “Sweethearts” 
she trilled “I just happen to feel more 
relaxed in nothing but a top and slacks 
And | always wear them in my favourite 
shade of pink, to match my favourite 
drink, straight Campari. And | always 
drink straight Campari, (with the bares 
peep of ice and the merest glimpse oi ` 
soda) because its a drink people con 
see a lot of me through, too”. 


B eaming at the Celebrity -studded 


EDDIE: SKY HIGH. 


A cethe publication of his new book 
on ancient Egypt, "There are Pha- 

raohs at the bottom of my garden" play 
boy-archeologist Thrugood Westerfield Ill, 
35, mused “There is stillone bas-relief that 
eludes me. | know this sounds silly, but 
the only thing it looks like to me Is a glass 
and bottle of Campari. The fact that there 
is also a guy almost flat on his back seems 
to bear me out. Perhaps some more 
advanced civilisation visited us in times 
past, and left a little sweetness and light?” 


‘ t the recent bash given to announ 


it 
Wh I: 


“THERE 18 NO CAMPARISON 


13 
e ronl: | 
te. N 9055. D 
squ 


Campari and Soda: Campari, Ice, and a splash of soda to tas 

сор i 1/3 Gin, 1/3 Italian Vermouth, Ice. Shake then strain into cocktal 
GWENDY: THERE'S NO BIZ LIKE SHOW BIZ. slice of orange. Americano: 1/2 Bitter Campari, 1/2 Italian Vermouth. ^ 
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Shaping a happier tomorrow—today. 


You're already familiar with Mitsui Shipbuilding & 
Engineering as one of the world’s leading shipbuilders. 


And if you are like a lot of people, ee 
you probably think building ships is our only business. | Рат 


That’s easy to understand because ships are aN 


the industrial product we are most known for, 

but we also have a diversified heavy industry capacity, 
. Five separate divisions market every imaginable type of plant 
> system and equipment. This vast engineering expertise js ` 
` helping to make living better for millions of people everywhere 
Mitsui Shipbuilding & Engineering — serving society : 
through industrial progress. 
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"Détente," laments Associate Editor Gerald Clarke, 
who wrote our cover story, *too often gets built up as ifit 
Were a sexy toothpaste or a sensational new car. Its not 
a grand millennial package—it's an accommodation of 
mutual interests. My job was to try to demythologize the 
subject." Clarke has been making sense out of complex 
stories for TIME for nine years, following his education 
at Yale, Heidelberg and Harvard, and some newspaper- 
ing on the New Haven Journal-Courier and the Balti- 
more Sun. A veteran of most sections of the magazine, 
he has a score of covers to his credit—most recently, our 
story on alcoholism—but few of his assignments have 
been as demanding as this week's. 

First he consumed a wealth of background mate- 
rial while bedridden with the flu, then returned to the of- 
fice to confront an avalanche of complicated files from 
many of our bureaus. Clarke and Reporter-Researcher 
Genevieve Wilson (who brings to her work in the World 
section the experience of having studied in Paris and 
worked for the U.S. Government in Saigon) had to im- 
merse themselves in a host of topics, from internation- 
al trade to Jewish emigration to atomic-age diplomacy. 
"Many of the experts in these fields,” says Wilson, “have 
exactly opposite views on the same specific matters. 
We had to put them all in context and sort out the mer- 
its and demerits of the arguments.” 

The most apocalyptic field of all was the prov- 
ince of Associate Editor Burton Pines and Reporter-Re- 
searcher Susan Altchek, who put together a detailed 
report on the relative destructive powers of the U.S. 
and the Soviet nuclear arsenals, and on the Strategic 
Arms Limitation Treaty. Says Pines: "Some people find 
it hard to believe that serious men actually. address 
themselves to as ‘Strangelovian’ a subject as nuclear 
strategic theory—but I’m rather pleased that there are 
serious people thinking about it." 

a 
Another concern that has occupied serious minds 
recently is the crisis of leadership that is afflicting not 
only the U.S. but many other nations. TIME’s editors 
and correspondents have set out to determine where 
and why leadership vacuums exist, and to discover and 
describe tomorrow’s potential leaders. In the near fu- 
ture we will present a special section on the subject. It 
will feature a gallery of 150 men and women aged 45 
and under—some well known, some relatively unknown 
—who have already enjoyed significant civic or polit- 
ical impact and who we believe will become even more 
influential. With names, faces and capsule biographies, 
we will offera Who's Who of this new generation. Many 
of these people will be making their first major ap- 
pearance in TIME. We doubt it will be their last. 
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The Third Summit: A Time of Testing 


In Moscow the bands were once 
again rehearsing that old stand-by, The 
Star-Spangled Banner, and those famil- 
iar little red-white-and-blue flags were 
once again being pulled out for street 
decorations. Richard Nixon and Henry 
Kissinger were on their way for this 
week's meeting with Soviet Party Chief 


Leonid Brezhnev—the third summit in . 


as many years. Yet the concept of 
détente has lost some of its earlier mag- 
ic. Both sides will have to work hard to 
show that it is not only alive but thriv- 
ing in 1974. 
Like any good host, Brezhnev has 
exuded good spirits about the visit and 
* politely deferred to his guest as to where 
they should go. “What he wants to see, 
we will show him,” the Soviet leader 


said. Brezhnev noted that unlike the 
President’s 1972 trip, when he visited 
Moscow, Kiev and Leningrad, this time 
they might go as far afield as Minsk in 
Byelorussia. Volgograd in Southern Rus- 
sia, Lake Baikal in Siberia and Yalta in 
the Crimea, the site of the controversial 
summit meeting of Roosevelt, Churchill 
and Stalin during World War II. Speak- 
ing of the agreements he hoped they 
might reach, Brezhnev said, "I think we 
shall please people both in the United 
States and in our Soviet land." 

U.S. Ascendancy. Richard Nixon 
goes to Moscow severely weakened by 
Watergate; in recent months the Sovi- 


.ets have begun to take Watergate se- 


riously and realize that Nixon might ac- 
tually be removed from office. On the 
other hand, he is in a stronger position 
to negotiate than he was a month ago. 
His tour of the Middle East and the re- 
versal of Soviet fortunes there; with the 
U.S. on the ascendancy for the first time 
in 20 years, concretely demonstrated 
that most of the world still recognizes 


the U.S. as the globe's leadin 
and freest nation. 

At the same time that Nixo 
in the Middle East, the U.S. m 
less patched up tattered relation 
its European allies, who had.gone thei 
own way during the Middle East a 
and the subsequent Arab oil embar, à 
Henry Kissinger, who had been "ed 
angered by the Europeans’ refusal to 80 
along with the U.S. in the winter, Was 
all smiles at a meeting of NATO foreign 
ministers in Ottawa. He said, “I believe 
that the disagreements of the past year 
which have resulted from the fact that 
we have dealt with serious people Tep- 
resenting serious contributions to our 
common progress, will have strength. 
ened us as only free people can Strength- 
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mselves through a debate.” 

en e of the main disagreements had 
n American-French dispute over 
her NATO allies were obligated to 
whet jt one another on major issues af- 
consu their security. The U.S. felt ag- 
jure last fall when the Europeans 
fie hurry-UP oil deals with the Arabs 
Be out talking to Washington first. The 
p h said that the U.S. had no au- 
prenc rights. In Ottawa 
matic consultation rights. | Qu 
(0 roblem was neatly papered over. 
Fhe mem bers pledged to (оп Засн 
other, but only after Kissinger vowed 
that the declaration was not legally 
binding. He then smoothly predicted 
that from now on there would be “a de- 
sire to consult." That settled, the allies 
took a relatively tough stance toward the 
Soviet Union in a Declaration of Prin- 
ciples, warning that an attack on any 
member of the alliance would be an at- 
tack on all. They also agreed that the 
continued presence of U.S. troops in Eu- 
rope was necessary to Europe's security 

Nixon will stop off in Brussels on 
his way to Moscow this week to meet 
the representatives of the 14 other NATO 
countries and sign the declaration. It will 
bea symbolic ceremony, designed large- 
ly to show the Communist powers the 
continuing strength of the Western 
alliance. 

Perfervid Atmosphere. Despite 
Nixon's enhanced negotiating position 
and Brezhnev's hopeful prediction, the 
third Nixon-Brezhnev summit is likely 
to be the most difficult. Whatever the 
difficulties, some high U.S. officials be- 
lieve that détente is imperative. Said 
one: "If détente comes apart, it could 
mean a ten-year hiatus." Arms control 
is the most profound issue facing the two 
leaders. Though détente enjoyed nearly 
universal approval a year ago, it is com- 
ing under increasing attack in the U.S. 
and other Western countries from an 
oddly mixed but powerful alliance of lib- 
erals and conservatives. Both groups are 
afraid that the U.S. Bave up too much 
and received too little in the two pre- 
vious summits. Many liberals, once en- 
thusiastic advocates of détente, are now 
either opposed or skeptical, perhaps be- 
Cause of sympathy for Israel, perhaps be- 
Cause of their ingrained distrust of any- 
thing connected with Nixon—but also 
because of the real dangers inherent in 
the situation, 

There are other Nixon critics who, 
ens of his Watergate troubles, fear 
Er will be so desperate for the Mos- 

felting to go well, and thereby. 
а image at home, that he 
Dinan fice U.S. nuclear superiority to 
in the Soviet connection. 
E any Americans— Richard Nixon 
Franki ene of them—still believe that 
Den oosevelt, weakened by a fa- 
5, sold out the U.S. at Yalta I 
ae the Soviet Union hegemony 
that eae Europe. They are afraid 
lal боп, weakened by a perhaps fa- 
аа ulical illness, might do the same 
? Ша IT. In fact, a recently released 
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BREZHNEV & NIXON AT SIGNING OF JOINT COMMUNIQUÉ IN SAN CLEMENTE 


Continuing the dispute without the danger of war. 


Louis Harris survey showed 5296 think- 
ing that Nixon should stay at home until 
the impeachment question is resolved. 
Buttressing this feeling of suspicion was 
the sudden resignation two weeks ago 
of Pàul Nitze, a top member of the 
American negotiating team on the Stra- 
tegic Arms Limitation Talks. In a la- 
conic but pointed statement, Nitze made 
it clear that he feared that Nixon and 
Kissinger might agree to give a strate- 
gic advantage to the Russians in the sec- 
ond phase of SALT. 

Understandable as they may be in 
today's perfervid Washington atmo- 
sphere, the fears of a sellout because of 
Watergate seemed excessive and sim- 
plistic. Defense Secretary James Schle- 
singer tried to counter such alarmism 
by noting loyally that "the President 
would do nothing intentionally that 
would damage the national security. The 
President is a visceral, instinctive pa- 
triot. Besides, anything that even 
looked like a sellout would crush his 
chances for political survival. The con- 
servatives, most of them Southerners 
who are expected to provide his major 
Support in a Senate trial if the House 
votes to impeach him, are also the ones 
who are most skeptical of Soviet mo- 
tives and who will most carefully ex- 
amine his packages from Moscow. 

Still, there is no denying that Nix- 
on will want as many agreements as pos- 
sible and that not all the fine print may 
be examined carefully enough. Because 
of Watergate, Nixon has not found the 
lime, energy or inclination to settle the 
disputes within his own Administration 
about what position the U.S. should take 
on arms control. The real danger to a 
fair agreement is not a Nixon sellout 
but the fact that the Administration 
might make a mistake because of poor 
preparation. The Pentagon is at odds 
with the softer position of the Arms Con- 
troland Disarmament Agency, and Kis- 
singer is trying to reconcile them. 

A week before the President was to 
leave, the U.S. Government had по uni- 
fied negotiating stance on the myriad 


of details involved in SALT II. “If Henry 
is working on something,” says one high- 
ranking American arms control expert, 
"only he, Nixon, Helmut Sonnenfeldt 
(State Department Counselor) and Al- 
exander Haig know about it. It's on the 
back, back burner. Nobody here is 
working on it.” Adds a State Depart- 
ment official tartly: “It is not possible 
to negotiate a comprehensive agreement 
within the U.S. Government, let alone 
with the Soviet Union." 

Conceptual Breakthrough. With 
Brezhnev very much in control in Mos- 
cow, the Russians undoubtedly know 
what they want to say; but there is some 
evidence that they do not want to hurry 
On SALT either, perhaps because they 
fear that a new agreement would pre- 
vent them from catching up with the 
U.S. qualitatively. When Kissinger was 
in Moscow in March, optimistically pre- 
dicting a “conceptual breakthrough” on 
arms control, he was not able, signif- 
icantly, to get appointments with top 
Russian SALT negotiators or Defense 
Minister Andrei Grechko. 

Though the outlook for a full-fledged 
SALT Il agreement appears dim. the two 
leaders may at least achieve that "con- 
ceptual breakthrough" Kissinger sought 
earlier. This would be an agreement on 
principles, a compromise that would 
maintain U.S. technical superiority and 
Soviet numerical superiority. that could 
then be worked out in detail by the bu- 
reaucrats. Additionally. the Moscow 
summit will undoubtedly produce sev- 
eral lesser accords, and every day will 
probably see one much-photographed 
session at which the two leaders will 

jointly affix their signatures to some doc- 
ument. “A signing a day keeps Rodino 
at bay," quips one White House wil. 
Among the likely accords: 

> A treaty to limit anti-ballistic mis- 
sile defenses to only one site in each 
country, plus a ban* on underground: 


“Other countries are going ahead woven k 
more dar ролю 1 | tests. 
Last week both France ч exploded at- 

mospheric nuclear devices. 


- testing of large ator 


mic weapons. The ban 
would be a follow-up to the 1963 trea- 


"ty between the two countries that pro- 


hibited all explosions in the atmosphere, 
in space and under the seas, Since un- 
derground tests below 4.5 or 5 on the 
Richter Scale cannot be detected by 

the other side, the agreement bans only 

tests of relatively big devices, making 

it almost meaningless as a restraining 

force in the arms race. in the view of 

most experts. 

> A ten-year agreement that would 
set ambitious goals for U.S.-Soviet trade 
through 1984. One barrier to increased 
trade has been the Jackson amendment, 
which for the past year has kept the Ad- 
ministration from granting the U.S.S.R. 
the trade concessions of most-favored- 
nation status until Russia allows free 
emigration from its borders. The 
amendment is designed mostly to help 
Jews who want to go to Israel, and Sen- 
ator Henry Jackson appears willing now 
to compromise with the Administration 
if Nixon can get a promise from Brezh- 
nev that more Jews—about 35,000 em- 
igrated last year—will be allowed out. 
Kissinger assured Jackson and other 
Senators last week that the Soviet Union 
was prepared to take the extraordinary 
step of giving written assurances that it 
will allow the emigration of 45.000 Jews. 
But Jackson and others informed Kis- 
Singer that he would have to “come back 
with something more’—probably a 
promise that at least 50,000 Jews a year 
could leave without harassment. 

> A statement of principles on the 
need for cooperation in energy. A joint 
committee will probably be set up and 
an exchange of scientists arranged. Spe- 
cifically, the accord could lead to geo- 
logical studies of Siberian natural-gas 
and oil reserves, with the possibility of 
joint exploitation. 

There is more to détente than pa- 
per agreements. The word, in French, 
originally meant the release of the 
"poised string of the crossbow, in other 
words, going from a state of alert read- 
iness to a situation less tense but still 
ready for a fight. The Russian word raz- 
riadka has a similar meaning. Trans- 
lated into political terms, both words 
connote a relaxation of tension, a will- 
ingness to at least lower the raised bow 
without necessarily cozying up to the 
other side. 

Because of his credentials as a stern 
leader, Leonid Brezhnev, 67. is in a 
uniquely good position? to further 


- détente. No one can challenge his de- 


votion to the advancement of Russian 


interests. He was the one who ordered 


the 1968 invasion of Czechoslovakia, de- 
manded ideological purity in Eastern 
Europe with the “Brezhnev Doctrine," 
and started the current drive to repress 


pert at George Washington Uni- 
-hrushchev tried to couple re- 
| wit relaxation at 


iv. Werle 
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home, while Brezhnev has kept the two 


separate. He realizes there is a funda- 
mental antagonism between the two 
spheres. Brezhnev is a hard-nosed, re- 


alistic politician, a Machiavellian prince | 


who is acutely aware of the two-sided- 
ness of Soviet policy." 

While Moscow is still sensitive about 
any nascent Kult lichnosti, or personality 
cult, Brezhnev is nonetheless receiving 
a public relations buildup not seen since 
Khrushchev's time. In the recent one- 
slate Supreme Soviet elections, Brezhnev 
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was referred to as the "first candidaje» 
and as “head of the Politburo"—an i 
teresting title since the Politburo sd 
posedly has no head. If there is o р- 
sition to détente in Moscow, Brezhne, 
has effectively silenced it, at least an 
licly, and even those who are thought 
to be ideological hard-liners, like Secret 
Police Chief Yuri Andropov and Part 
Ideologue Mikhail Suslov, now publ 


Harriman: A Veteran’s View 


For more than three decades, Vet- 
eran Negotiator W. Averell Harriman, 
82, has helped shape U.S. foreign policy. 
Among his varied duties, the roving dip- 
lomat has served as administrator of the 
Marshall Plan in Paris, chief negotiator 
of the 1963 Limited Test Ban Treaty and 
Ambassador to Moscow. Always a blunt 
and clear-eyed evaluator of Soviet inten- 
tions, Harriman recently returned to 
Moscow for a three-hour private discus- 
sion with Leonid Brezhney in the Krem- 
lin. In an interview last week with TIME 
Correspondent Strobe Talbott, he dis- 
cussed the state of U.S.-Soviet relations: 


ON DÉTENTE. I'm a strong believer in 
détente and certainly believe Nixon 
should go ahead with his visit to Mos- 
cow. We should support the President 
in his arms-control negotiations. Most 
Americans, I think, are ready to back 
him on that issue. 


ON BREZHNEV’S MOOD TOWARD DÉ- 
TENTE. I was most impressed when 
Brezhnev told me, “The steps we take 
now must be irreversible.” He thinks he 
and Nixon must deal with arms control 
directly; it shouldn't be left to technical 
experts. The time has come for tough 
trading at the highest level. 


ON WATERGATE AND THE SUMMIT. 
Watergate is not really understood in 
Western Europe, let alone in Russia. As 
far as Brezhnev is concerned, Nixon is 
President and therefore someone to be 
dealt with respectfully and seriously. 


AVERELL HARRIMAN DURING RECENT MOSCOW VISIT WITH LEONID BREZHNEV 
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continued on Page 14) 


One Soviet official told me, “Well 
Watergate just proves that it’s impos- 
sible for a government to operate with 
a free press." I ат not afraid of-sellouts 
or giveaways 


ON NIXON'S CONTRIBUTION TO DÉ. 
TENTE. Frankly, it bores me very much 
to hear Nixon say he ended the era of 
confrontation and started an era of 
détente. That's an insult to Eisenhower, 
who deserves much of the credit for the 
Austrian State Treaty of 1955, and to 
Kennedy, who brought about the Lim- 
ited Test Ban Treaty of 1963. Besides, 
Nixon didn’t even begin the present 
round of détente; Willy Brandt did with 
his Ostpolitik in 1969. 


ON JEWISH EMIGRATION. I think the 
Jackson amendment, as a threat in the 
offing, has done a great deal of good in 
increasing the flow of Jews. But if it 
should become law, it would be counter- 
productive. The Soviets would pull in 
their belt [and do without Western tech- 
nology and capital] before they'd let us 
tamper with their system. 


ON SOVIET-AMERICAN TRADE. It’s ter- 
ribly important that the Russians be self 


sufficient in food. We've got an enor | 


mous interest in seeing that they na 
compete with developing nations for 
grain. It’s in our interests to provide our 
machinery so that they can take advan- 


tage of their natural gas and hydroelec- | 


tric power. In exchange for energy. № 


can get aluminum. 
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summit’s Deadly Stakes 


aming exultantly, Richard Nixon and Leonid Brezhnev 

идеа their first summit meeting two years ago by signing a 
cone that was to be a first step toward limiting the develop- 
realy, d deployment of strategic arms. The second step has 
ment Eh more difficult. SALT (Strategic Arms Limitation Talks) 
i iest topic Nixon and Brezhnev confront. Their abil- 
is 


thornt : ; 
"y to agree on it will determine whether the U.S. and Russia 
ili) nd 
will discont 


Be 


inue the costly and potentially dangerous search for 
age. 

BEE or accomplishment of SALT I was its ban on wide- 
«read installation of anti-ballistic-missile (ABM) systems. Under 
13 terms of the treaty. the U.S. and the Soviets were allowed 
ect anti-nuclear-rocket defenses at only two sites—one to 
protect each country’s capital. the other to shield an intercon- 
tinental-ballistic-missile (ICBM) launching site. So far, each na- 
tion has installed ABMs al only one site , Moscow has been 
ringed by the Galosh ABMs, while the U.S. has protected its 
ICBM launchers at Grand Forks, N. Dak 

The ban on ABM expansion spared both su- 
perpowers the cost of installing many units of 
the defensive systems. It also would heip to deter 
nuclear war, according to the Strangelove theory 
ofstrategic analysts. oy exposing thecivilian pop- 


рг 


1974 


ulations in both countries to attack. This policy 
of of “mutually assured destruction,” strategists be- 
C lieve, has been largely responsible over the years 1054 
the for preventing nuclear war 
| to n 
ma The treaty also imposed a five-year freeze on 656 
des, the number of offensive nuclear missiles possessed 
Sn by the two powers. The U.S. was allowed 1,054 
vith ICBMs and 710 submarine-launched ballistic mis- 41 
siles (51.ВМ5). while the Soviets were permitted 
1,618 ICBMs and 950 SLBMs. То critics of the seem- 
the ing numerical inferiority of the U.S., American of- 7,100 
ШЕ ficials replied that the U.S, actually retained su- 
A periority. Because of highly Sophisticated, 
f it miniature computer-directed guidance systems, 440 
Us the U.S has the capability of placing clusters of ays 
chon individually guided warheads on each ICBM. Б ERT 
ү. Тһезе MIRVs (multiple independently targetable 
re-entry vehicles) contribute to the enormous U.S. advantage in 
warheads: 7,100 to only 2.300 for the Soviets. { 
T. Critics also complained that the Soviets would use the treaty 
elf as a means of buying time to catch up with the U.S. technolog- 
E сапу. They did. To the surprise of most American experts, Rus- 
Aa Sian technicians pushed ahead with the development of four new 
for page ful missiles (permissible under SALT 1), and last August 
E. they successfully tested their first MIRV. 
ш: du Heart of the argument in support of the five-year freeze was 
jd 4m given the state of their technology, the Soviets would not be 
К € to lest a MIRV before 1975 or 1976. The Soviet test suddenly 


moved up by two years the Russian timetable for deployment. 


E, 1977, when SALT I expires, the Soviets will not only have 
| ге missiles than the U.S. but could also be on their way to hav- 
ng more deliverable warheads packing a bigger wallop than 
S. MIRVs, Pi 
rey tat gives the Soviets this ability is the greater power of 
3 AES The 55-9 and the new SS-18 have "throw-weights" 
Pable of launching warheads packing 25 megatons, equal to 
ноп tons of TNT. The most powerful U.S. rocket, the aging 
"у (of which 54 аге still їп Operation), can accommodate 
ya ten-megaton warhead. 
а SALT II agreement is not achieved and Russia pushes 
Оп arms development, it could obliterate 90% of Amer- 
ationary land-based missile force by the end of this dec- 
his would leave the U.S, with only SLBMs, strategic bomb- 
and а handful of the land-based missiles—not enough force 
ock Out Russia’s nuclear reserves. The U.S. would then be 
Man agonizing choice: either to strike back at Soviet pop- 
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egists see it as a distinct da 
selves locked in a major in 

Worried that SALT I could enable the Soviets to attain this ad- 
vantage, some Senators 
numerical inferiority. With th 
ber of warheads, the demand w. 
realistic; it was intended, at lea 
the U.S. bargaining position. Th 


mber of its aircraft carriers 
-carrying submarines from operating 
et Union, and 3) stopped further re- 
Оп new strategic bombers, air-launched 


within range of the Sovi 
search and development 


missiles and sophisticated anti-ABM devices. U.S. negotiators rid- | | 
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iculed the Soviet demands as “outrageous.” Little progress has 
been made on SALT II since then. 

The U.S., of course, has not marked time in weapons ad- 
vances since the signing of the SALT agreement. It has moved 
ahead in more than two dozen areas. In June, Congress au- 
thorized the Department of Defense to improve the accuracy of 
its Minuteman III ICBMs and to perfect a missile warhead (called 
маву) that can be maneuvered in flight to avoid Soviet missile de- _ 
fenses. Such improved accuracy would give the U.S. à better 
chance of destroying Soviet land-based ICBMs. A danger: this first- 
strike capacity could upset the nuclear balance in the same way _ 
that the Soviets would if they MIRVed all their SS-9s and SS-18s. 
Congress also approved continued development of the, Trident 
missile submarine and the B-1 strategic bomber. C 

Expenditures for such developments alarm critics like Uni 
versity of Chicago Professor Hans Morgenthau, who voices con: 
cern about overkill: “If a country has the ability to destroy | 

enemy ten times over but the enemy has only the capacity to 
stroy that country five times over, it does not make that cou 
superior to its enemy." à 3 { 

That argument gives insufficient weight to the 
breakthroughs in weapons technology. Entire weapons 
once capable of overkill, quickly become ineffective in 
of new advances. The refinement of MIRVs, for ir 


prise attack. Thus both the U.S. and the 
need to search constantly for new systems to 
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JACKSON SPEAKING IN MIAMI BEACH 
An oddly mixed alliance. 


ly support Brezhnev s foreign policy. 

The reasons why Brezhnev wants 
аселі have not changed. Apart from 
whatever the Soviets hope to accomplish 
in the nuclear field and lowering of their 
arms budgets, there is the fear of China 
and possible increased U.S. economic 
help for Peking. Finally. there is the So- 
viet need for Western technology and 
trade, which, if anything, has become 
more acute during the past year. 

“On balance,” admits the Political 
Diary, a secret publication circulated 
among loyal party and government of- 
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ficials in the late “60s, “the U.S. has 
maintained the strongest position in the 
world as far as technology and econom- 
ics are concerned.” Jt added, even more 
dolefully, “The united socialist camp, 
which had been formed after the war, 
disintegrated in the 1960s for all prac- 
tical purposes, and the number of ac- 
tive and trustworthy friends of the So- 
viet Union has decreased significantly 
in the whole world in the 1960s.” 
Despite recent U.S. economic trou- 
bles, the statement still applies. The So- 
viet leaders would never publicly admit 
this, and probably most of them do not 
even admit it to themselves. But the most 
sophisticated of them, for all their rit- 
ual denunciations of the U.S., are con- 
tinuing a relatively sophisticated process 
of analyzing U.S.-Soviet realities. 
Georgy Arbatov, director of Mos- 
cow's U.S.A. Institute and the leading 
Soviet Americanologist, says that for the 
U.S. détente was “accommodation to the 
new realities of the international situ- 
ation, to the changing foreign and do- 
mestic conditions in which U.S. policy 
is being conceived and shaped ... Be- 
fore any shift to détente became pos- 
sible, it was absolutely necessary that 
the U.S. begin to accept the idea that 
the earlier course of the cold war had 
ceased to correspond to its interests.” 
Arbatov’s statement is accurate 
enough, but it applies with equal weight 
to the Soviet Union, a point he makes, 
perhaps unconsciously, when he sug- 


Vigilance ls the Price of Détente 


At the same time that the Soviet 
leaders have been pursuing détente in- 
ternationally, they have embarked on an 
intensified program to prevent the thaw 
from reaching their own people. Ever 
since the Brezhnev-Nixon meetings be- 
gan in Moscow two years ago, Soviet of- 
ficials have conducted a massive "vig- 
ilance" campaign to warn ordinary 
citizens of the danger of closer contacts 
with the West. Nationwide indoctrina- 
tion courses and a spate of books, pam- 
phlets, newspaper articles and television 
Shows have all been designed to damp- 
en Russian hopes that détente abroad 
might portend an easing of the cold war 
at home. No greater freedoms will flow 
from East-West agreements, the Soviet 
press insists. Instead, it cautions, a tor- 
rent of American spies is spilling into 
the U.SS.R., in the guise of business- 
men, scholars, students, tourists and dip- 
lomats. Underscoring the supposed 
menace, Soviet Secret Police Chief Yuri 
Andropov addressed the nation on tele- 
Vision in a rare public appearance last 
month. “Reactionaries spend millions of 
dollars for intelligence and subversive 
services in hostile work against us," he 

ged. “The imperialists know we 

be conquered militarily, so they 


seek to weaken the unity of the Soviet 
people and erode Soviet society.” 

In a new 400-page pamphlet The Se- 
cret Front, printed in a 250,000-copy edi- 
tion, Semyon Tsvigun, Andropov's chief 
aide, calls for “intensifying the people's 
vigilance" as a "guarantee that foreign 
agents will be exposed." Any American 
Soviet citizens may meet in the U.S.S.R. 
is likely to bea spy, the book asserts. Ac- 
cording to KGB Policeman Tsvigun, the 
90,000 American tourists who visited the 
Soviet Union last year were obliged to 
submit a written report to U.S. author- 
ities on their return home. 

a 

Not to be outdone by the KGB in vig- 
ilance, the Soviet army has issued a book 
that purports to “help army propagan- 
dists develop in Soviet soldiers a feeling 
of hatred toward imperialists and a high 
level of political vigilance.” 

Recent Soviet charges of American 
treachery also reach deep into the past. 
Exploiting the Russians’ grief over their 
immense losses in World War II, a So- 
viet history, introduced by Defense Min- 
ister Andrei Grechko, accuses the U.S., 
Britain and France of inciting Germany 
to destroy the U.S.S.R. in 1939. 

With less public fanfare, Party activ- 


gests that the fears of one sid 
mirror image of those of the Other ae 
“Senator Jackson claims that dey, С 
ment of Soviet-American trade vale б 
directly help Soviet military Progra T 
he says. “The mirror image of tha 2H 
for us to ask: Should we help your d 
mestic economic problems by traq 0 
with the U.S. and thus creating m 
there and supplying needed raw rd S 
rials? By trade we do not mean mut | 
aid, but mutual profit.” val 

While Arbatov obviously Overestj 
mates the advantages of Soviet trade " 
the U.S. economy, the fact is that détente 
has proceeded from mutual need and de 
sire. Who has benefited from détente a 
far? Some top US. officials argue that 
beginning with the help Washington re. 
ceived from Moscow in extracting 
American forces from Viet Nam, it jg 
the U.S. that has benefited far more. Per. 
haps—but the accounting is complex 
and far from conclusive. A score card 
on the progress of détente 


е are 


ARMS CONTROL. The U.S. agreed to 
what Nixon called “parity,” an equa- 
tion that includes missiles and warheads 
and supposedly gives cach side equal 
strategic weight against the other. In 
signing SALT I, the U.S. formally ac- 
knowledged that it was no longer seek- 
ing to maintain the strategic superiority 
it had held for a generation following 
World War H. 

Critics believe that the U.S. gave up 


ists have been conducting courses 
throughout the U.S.S.R. on “the struggle 
for ideas between opposing social sys- 
tems." In the Moscow region, 100,000 
lecturers have been emphasizing the 
subversive impact of Western ideas. 
Soviet army leaders have also been 
quick to crush the nascent hope that a re- 
duction in military spending would re 
sult in more consumer goods for the peo- 
ple. On the contrary, asserted Soviel 
Chief of Staff Victor Kulikoy recently. 
“the process of preparation for a nf 
war, of accumulating and perfecting 


weapons continues and has even inten- | 


sified in capitalist countries." As a resu |. 
he said, "the Soviet armed forces af? 
maintaining their defense capabilities 8! 
the necessary level." 

In spite of the systematic efforts E 
engender suspicion of the U.S.. Шы 
Moscow Correspondent John Shaw m 
ported last week that there 15 little “ile 
dence that the official image of a hos T 
America is accepted by the majority dí 
Soviet citizens. "Any Western паке 
with enough time, and a knowledg (i 
the language, will meet a range 9 rios 
tudes toward the U.S. including 00 pr 
ity, admiration, envy and critica apr. 


ciation.” Shaw cabled. "Official ane 


millions who are constantly exho 
be vigilant." 
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ch and failed to anticipate Rus- 

(o T wing technological sophistica- 
sas Br age 12). “In the interim agree- 
tion ELT D. we agreed to inferior 
men! G but the Soviets did not agree to 
1 ui technology," says Senator Jack- 
[О fioing the concerns of Defense 
oe E Schlesinger and the Pentagon. 
Коп, who is holding a minisum- 
itof his own in Peking next week, con- 

ducted closed hearings with his Senate 
Armed Services Subcommittee last week 
ioexamine the details of SALT I. One wit- 
ness was Paul Nitze, who reportedly said 
that Kissinger secretly assured the So- 
viets in 1972 that the U.S. would not re- 
place some of its obsolete submarine 
launchers with new ones, as It. was al- 
fowed under the SALT 1 treaty It was 
also alleged that the Russians would be 
allowed to add 70 missiles to their non- 
nuclear submarines. Kissinger, who 
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it had not already relinquished in re- 
duced budgets for missiles. “While the 
U.S. had its eyes fixed on Viet Nam, the 
Soviet Union had been concentrating on 
vastly increasing its Strategic arma- 
ment." says Kremlinologist Richard 
Lowenthal. “The Soviets entered the 
SALT negotiations in a much stronger po- 
sition than they had been in [in the early 
60s], so that any gains they made were 
done through increased power and not 
through negotiations.” 


THE MIDDLE EAST. The October war 
put détente to its clearest test so far. It 
both failed and succeeded, in that or- 
der. According to Article 3 of the “Basic 
Principles" contained in the original 
agreement signed in 1972, each side is 
supposed to do everything in its power 
"so that conflicts or situations will not 
arise which could serve to increase in- 
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claims that these assertions must be 
based on a misapprehension of the ne- 
gotiations, will have an Opportunity to 
Tebut Nitze before the committee this 
Week; He will undoubtedly be subjected 
losharp questioning. 

Adding support to Jackson's obser- 
yation that the Soviets really want su- 
Periority rather than “equivalency” is 
the history of the separate but analo- 
80us negotiations that are now going on 
in Vienna to reduce conventional forc- 
© in Europe (19 countries are partic- 
айе in these'talkson Mutual and Bal- 
anced Force Reductions Or MBER). In 
Шоре, the Russians and their Warsaw 
CH allies have a superiority in conven- 
Onal forces (850.000, v. 750,000 for 
ATO). and they give no indication that 
М are ready to surrender their advan- 

Be in a conference room in Vienna. 
* negotiations are stalemated, 
emain counterargument to critics 
S reduction is, of course, that the 
Tealistic alternative is a continua- 
EST the arms race. SALT I merely con- 
med the existing strategic balance. 
“SS. gave up nothing in SALT I that 


\ 


of arm; 


cil on Foreign Relations. “On the other 
hand, you could say 
0 


ternational tension.” The Russians 
clearly violated that article by not alert- 
ing the U.S. before the outbreak, even 
though they had advance warnings of 
Egyptian President Anwar Sadat's in- 
tentions (see story page 19). Assuming 
that the Russians would keep the Arab 
armies on a leash, the Israelis, to their re- 
gret, completely misjudged the Arab 
buildup, and they failed to see that it 
was a prelude to war. U.S. intelligence 
contends that it has evidence that Mos- 
cow began preparations to send three 
airborne divisions to Egypt when the 
counterattacking Israelis approached 
Cairo. The threat of Soviet soldiers fight- 
ing in the Middle East caused the U.S. 
to call its first worldwide alert since the 
Cuban Missile Crisis in 1962. 

“I was surprised at the degree to 
which the Russians were willing to jeop- 
ardize their relationship with the U.S. 
in exchange for immediate gains in the 
Middle East," says Richard Ullman, 
Princeton professor of international af- 
fairs and director of studies for the Coun- 
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about the U.S. when it Tesponded to a 


North Vietnamese offensive by massive- 
ly bombing Hanoi and Haiphong (as 
well as mining Haiphong harbor) at just 


the time Nixon was going to Moscow.” A 


If détente failed to prevent the Oc- 
tober war, it did help in achieving the 
disengagement. The Soviets, who a few 
years ago probably would have resisted 
any U.S. gains in the area, have so far 
not wrecked Kissinger’s settlement, with 
its enhancement of the American po- 
sition. They are not happy with the rise 
in American influence—“All we ever 


got from the Arabs was a cholera ep- _ 


idemic,” jokes one Russian official—but 
they are keeping their temper in check. 
Says an Israeli analyst: “Everything 
would change if Brezhnev were to fall 
and anti-détente forces took over in 
Moscow. The Russians would then im- 
mediately try to get rid of Sadat and pos- 
sibly [Syrian President Hafez] Assad.” 


EUROPE. Charles de Gaulle started the 
newest phase of détente by his visit to 
Moscow in 1966, and Willy Brandt ex- 
panded it with his Osrpolitik in 1969, 
but it is the Europeans, ironically, to- 
gether with the Chinese and the Jap- 
anese, who have the greatest distrust of 
U.S.-Soviet détente. NATO Secretary- 
General Joseph Luns, the distinguished, 
strongly anti-Communist Dutch diplo- 
mat, warned at the Ottawa meeting that 
the U.S.S.R. considers détente a “one- 
way process serving the exclusive inter- 
ests of the Soviet Union.” One school of 
Kremlinologists, centered chiefly in 
Britain and including such men as Rob- 
ert Conquest and Leopold Labedz, label 
détente “the American failure.” They 
see American losses in everything from 
trade to the strategic balance. 

They also believe that détente is 
weakening NATO, which last week cel- 
ebrated its 25th year as a deterrent force. 
It is hard, observe these critics, to con- 
vince financially strapped European 
voters that they should spend money on 
defense while Nixon and Brezhnev are 
linking arms in Moscow—a reaction 
they charge that Moscow anticipated as 
one of its major advantages from 
détente. : 

If NATO is weaker than it was ten 
or 20 years ago—and it almost certain- 
ly is—the blame does not rest so much 
with détente as it does with changing 
times. The erosion can be attributed, in 
part, to the Viet Nam War and Wash- 
ington's turning away from Europe to 
Asia. It can also be partly traced to the 
obstructionism of France and Charles 
de Gaulle's decision to Kick NATO troops 

off French soil in the mid-'60s. But NATO 


is far from moribund. Coming after 
squabbling within the alliance last win: 
ter, the Ottawa meeting offered 
ing evidence of that fact. The me 
changed nothing except the atmos} 
but that in itself is 


e mere 


ist predecessors, and Washington too 
seems more relaxed. The recent defeat 
in the Senate of attempts to cut U.S. forc- 
es in Europe unilaterally also helped 
NATO retain a measure of viability. 

The Europeans have another reser- 
vation about détente. They are worried 
that a “superpower condominium” will 
settle major issues without consulting 
them. Former French Foreign Minister 
Michel Jobert, for instance. believed 
that détente was not really a relaxation 
of tensions but an equilibrium of power, 
“a kind of modus vivendi in the man- 
agement of world affairs between the 
U.S. and the Soviet Union.” Jobert was 
probably right, at least in part, but the 
Europeans cannot realistically expect an 
equal voice with Moscow and Washing- 
ton so long as they remain divided 
among themselves. j 

Despite the critics, détente has 
worked well for both sides in Europe, 
and each side has given up something 
and gained something. Through.a se- 
ries of agreements, the West has rec- 
ognized the division of Germany and So- 
viet hegemony over Eastern Europe, 
something the Soviet Union had long 
sought. Notwithstanding its symbolic 
importance, this was. like the SALT 
agreement, nothing more than a con- 
cession to reality, an acknowledgment 
of an already existing situation. “The 
most striking success of détente has tak- 
en place here in Central Europe.” says 
Lowenthal. “The four-power agreement 
on Berlin. for example, has been an un- 
qualified Western success, and it has 
greatly increased the security of the city 
For the first time, the Soviet Union and 
East Germany have recognized the city’s 
institutional ties to West Germany.” 


TRADE. Soviet-American trade has 
jumped from $200 million in 1971 to $1.5 
billion in 1973. with the dollar-ruble bal- 
ance 7 to 1 in favor of the U.S., which 
buys Soviet vodka, platinum, diamonds 
and chrome ore and sells oil- and gas- 
drilling equipment, machinery and elec- 
tronic gear, including computers. The 
Russians have been eager for loans and 
technological know-how, and so far they 
have got some of both. Only in May Nix- 
on intervened with the Export-Import 
Bank to approve a $180 million loan for 
eight Soviet ammonia fertilizer plants 
and the attendant gear to move the fer- 
tilizer to distribution centers. Partially 
because of the Jackson amendment, 
however, Nixon has not been able to de- 
liver on his other promises for loans and 
tariff concessions. “My firmness has re- 
sulted in Some movement,” Jackson 
Says, defending his stand. “The only real 
charge against me is that I believe in 
driving a hard bargain. If I had followed 
a soft line, there would have been no 
Jewish emigration.” 

Further expansion of trade must be 
approved by Congress, which is skep- 
tical of deals with the Soviets after the di- 
sastrous experience of the 1972 wheat 


"TN sale. Last week a bill was introduced in 
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Congress that would require congressio- 
nal approval of all loans over $50 million 
—relative chicken feed in international 
finance. 

Many question why the U.S. should 
be so eager to help the Russians catch 
up economically and technically. Euro- 
pean critics contend that American cor- 
porations have been pressured by the 
Nixon Administration to give invalu- 
able information to the Russians. “It was 
a giveaway of technology.” says Walter 
Laqueur, director of London's Institute 
of Contemporary History. “It induced 
American industrialists to make their 
technology available for nothing or for 
a symbolic price. I do not mean agri- 
culture or pharmacology either. I mean 
things that could be helpful to the [So- 
viet] army and space programs.” 

Privately, American businessmen 
agree that the Administration has been 
pressuring for deals with the Soviets, but 
so far they have resisted selling the ad- 
vanced technology, like high-speed 
computers and microelectronics, that 
could help the Soviet arms efforts. The 
businessmen are more than willing to 
trade low-grade technology and most 
other products, but they see little long- 
term profit in selling complete plants. 
Lockheed and Boeing, for instance, are 
now dickering with Moscow on the sale 
of jumbo jets, but they are not eager to 
give what the Russians really want, 
complete plants that can turn out jum- 
bo jets in Moscow or Minsk. In sum, it 
seems unrealistic to expect the Soviet 
Union to remain technologically back- 
ward forever, and if the U.S. does not 
help, others will. 

In a food-short, energy-short world, 
however, there certainly is some advan- 
tage to America in helping the Soviets 
increase their agriculture yields or tap 
their natural resources in return for gas 
and oil. There is a danger that the U.S. 
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might give away too much or become 
too dependent on Soviet resources, but 
there is an advantage, too, in seeking 
fuel from many sources and becoming 
less dependent on the Middle East. 


FREEDOM IN THE SOVIET UNION. 
Détente has paradoxically caused even 
greater repression inside the Soviet 
Union, and critics charge that Nixon 
and Kissinger have conveniently closed 
their eyes to the fact that the men in 
the Kremlin run a harsh and brutal re- 
gime. The price of détente to the Rus- 
sians, they say, should be a relaxation 
internally. Andrei Sakharov, the most 
prominent Soviet dissenter remaining 
after the expulsion of Alexander Solzhe- 
nitsyn, goes so far as to contend that 
détente with a closed, repressive society 
like the Soviet Union's is perilous and 
foolhardy. Since it does not have public 
opinion to contend with, Russia could 
change policy overnight, as it did in the 
Stalin-Hitler Pact of 1939. “No one 
should dream of having such a neigh 
bor," Sakharov says, "especially if this 
neighbor is armed to the teeth." 

Many Europeans agree, and they are 
trying to make their point to Moscow 
in the 35-nation Conference on Me. 
rity and Cooperation in Europe 10 
meeting in Geneva. The Russians YN 
the conference only to approve the 000 
tiers of Central Europe, thus legitimi? 
Moscow’s control of Eastern ЕШ 
The Western Europeans аге dema! í 
in return that the Kremlin agree [ 
freer movement of people from Иа 
West and prior notification of m Кет 
maneuvers inside the East bloc: domes 
has refused, maintaining that 1S M. 
tic affairs are tio one's business: 
ference is stymied as a result. . m. 

However reluctantly, Nix 


Kissinger largely accept Ше jets (© | 


view. They contend that the 
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o likely to change their system 
outside pressure than the U.S. 
e be. If the Russians had to make 
voul ise between détente and internal 
1 poe détente would be sacrificed in 
inute. East-West understanding 
and the avoidance of nuclear war—is 
y. important than making a moral 
mo t they say, particularly since insist- 
ae the moral point would bring no 
results By allowing some Soviet Jews 
(o leave the country. Brezhnev has al- 
ready made a considerable concession, 
by his lights anyway. To the unprece- 
dented extent that Brezhnev has given 
in, détente has already produced a mea- 
sure of freedom in the Soviet Union. 

Overall, many of the individual 
points against détente are well taken, 
and the rhetoric in favor of détente has 
often been overblown, But a Jarge num- 
ber of the anti-détente complaints are 
beside the point. They seem to be based 
on the unrealistic premise that détente is 
not just a lessening of tension but some- 
thing close to a marriage contract. Too 
many people have expected too much, 
and are now suing to annul a union that 
never in fact existed. "Détente just isn t 
a heady, euphoric thing," says Richard 
Ullman. “The word almost does us a dis- 
service. It simply means a cool under- 
standing. It has a connotation of arm's 
length, mutual interest." 

In fact the Russians have not given 
up their plans to promote Communism 
by every mcans they can, foul as well as 
fair. Nor has the U.S, lost its belief that 
democracy is ihe best system. 

Desire to Live. Egon Bahr, who was 
Willy Brandt's chief détente strategist, 
compares Moscow’s position to that of 
the Catholic Church. “Even today the 
church takes the position that there is 
only one way to God, namely through it- 
self,” says Bahr. “The only difference is 
that it will no longer conduct a Thirty 
Years’ War because of that. Détente is 
the task of continuing the ideological 
dispute between democracy and Com- 
munism without the danger of war. 
Détente is a difficult, tough, trouble- 
Some, long-lasting business, a perma- 
nent process. It is absolutely necessary 
because the policy of confrontation leads 
nowhere.” 

Détente is not so much a question 
of trusting the Russians. It is rather a 
соп et analyzing motives and in- 
on e judging whether they coin- 
EE o Dem 
‘Want to live in z Be NM 

angers either," says Ad Р 
Rector of Weta ys Adam Ulam, di- 
E er куа Russian Research 
Nerves, étente is very good for our 
P » and even though the Russians 
than ed to have stronger nerves 
Cale an А O, in effect they also appre- 
ча o asing of these tensions.” In an 
nuclear proliferation, that is a 
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Yer when he is out there on the stage, 
being cheered as a global lion-tamer, he 
cannot resist the temptation to join in the 
applause. Once at a large Washington 
dinner a man walked up to him and said, 
"Dr. Kissinger, I want to thank you for 
saving the world.” “You're welcome," he 
replied. 


So concludes the introduction to Kis- 
singer, a breezy, sometimes biting but 
largely admiring and affectionate por- 
trait of the Secretary, of State in action 
to be published August 23 by Little, 
Brown. Its authors are CBS Correspon- 
dents Marvin and Bernard Kalb, and 
their aim is not history or biography, 
but careful journalism with final judg- 
ments held to a minimum. Marvin, 44, 
and Bernard, 52, have followed Kissin- 
Ber around the world for CBS and have 
had access to a wide range of sources, in- 
cluding Kissinger himself, though the 
Secretary had no part in the book's writ- 
ing or editing. Their account of Kissin- 
Ber ranges across his full career in the 
Nixon Administration, but the freshest 
and most controversial of their chapters 
deals with Kissingers handling of the 
1973 war in the Middle East. It is a vi- 
vid picture of the Secretary of State at 
work under fire, juggling policies and 
priorities. 

The Kalb brothers assert that "on 
Sept. 22 [Egyptian President Anwar] Sa- 
dat informed [Soviet Party Chief Leo- 
nid] Brezhnev that the war would begin 
on Oct. 6. As far as one can tell, the Rus- 
sian leader raised no objections." Al- 
though "there was a steady flow of in- 
telligence indicating plans for an 


America would feel morally obliged dio 3 


How Kissinger Handled a War 


imminent Egyptian-Syrian attack, the 
political leaders of Israel and the Unit- 
ed States, incredibly, failed to recognize 
it.” On Oct. 5, Kissinger was at the Wal- 
dorf Towers in New York City for the 
General Assembly session. He did not 
receive a report from Ray Cline, then 
head of the State Department's Bureau 
of Intelligence and Research, conclud- 
ing that the war would start the follow- 
ing day or even sooner because “no one 
wanted to take the responsibility for dis- 
turbing the Secretary in New York on 
a Friday evening after hours." 

At 6 the next morning, Kissinger 
was awakened by news from U.S. Am- 
bassador to Israel Kenneth Keating that 
war was imminent. Kissinger called the 
President and on Nixon's instructions 
telephoned the Israeli and Egyptian 
Foreign Ministers, urging “restraint.” 
With Israel's Abba Eban, he added the 
extra warning: "Don't pre-empt." 

First Blows. Kissinger remained 
dubious that the Arabs were going to at- 
tack, and at 7 a.m. he warned the Is- 
raeli chargé d'affaires in Washington: 
"Don't ever start the war. Don't ever 
pre-empt. If you fire the first shot, you 
won't have presidential support. You'll 
be alone, all alone. We wouldn't be able 
to help you. Don't pre-empt.” 

As a double check, Kissinger in- 
structed Keating to repeat his warning 
against initiating action to Premier Gol- 
da Meir. The Kalbs say that Keating re- 
portedly told Mrs. Meir: “If Israel re- 
frained from a pre-emptive strike, 

allowing the Arabs to provide irrefutable 
proof that shey were the aggressors, then _ 


help.” The Kalbs add: “No translation 
was needed that if Israel struck first, 
then the U.S. would feel ло moral ob- 
ligation to help. Israel would be alone.” 
Mrs. Meir reversed 25 years of Israeli 
strategy and accepted the first blows. 
Say the Kalbs: “Despite initial Arab 
successes in the first two days of the war, 
Kissinger retained his earlier confidence 
that Israel, even if attacked first, would 
quickly throw back her enemies. He ex- 
ted a quick Israeli victory—in three 
or four days at the most.” Tops 
On Sunday evening. Oct. 7, Kissin- 
ger met Israeli Ambassador Simcha 
Dinitz and told him that Israel's deci- 
Sion not to pre-empt was “the right de- 
cision.” Yes, replied Dinitz, but "that 
decision bestows a special responsibility 
on America not to leave us alone, as far 
as equipment is concerned." / 
Although Kissinger promised to 
help, the Kalbs say, he did not want to 
offend the Arabs or the Russians, and 
"he spent the rest of the week in a some- 
times delicate, often brutal balancing act 
jn Washington while the fighting pro- 
ceeded. Kissinger is depicted as con- 
stantly goading Defense Secretary 
James Schlesinger and the Pentagon to 
arrange to send supplies to Israel and 
implying to Dinitz that he was fighting 
Israel's battles in the U.S. bureaucracy. 
With Soviet Ambassador Anatoly 
Dobrynin, say the Kalbs, Kissinger took 


_ Defense Secretary James Schlesinger 
was asked by TIME Diplomatic Editor 


Jerrold L. Schecter to recount the De- 
UM partment of Defense's role in the deci- 
И 1 sions to ship U.S. arms to Israel during 
{| ~ the Yom Kippur War. The Defense Seč- 


retary s version of that critical week's de- 
cisive.events: 


There were two premises to our ini- 
lial policy: that Israel would quickly de- 
feat its foes, and that the U.S. should 
maintain a low profile and avoid visible 
involvement. While from the outset it 
was agreed that we would supply mu- 
nitions and major equipment replace- 
ments to Israel, it was specifically di- 
rected that the Military Airlift Com- 
mand (MAC) would not deliver supplies. 

Within a few days it became appar- 
ent that the Israelis could not win quick- 
ly and were having difficulties charter- 
ing commercial cargo planes for the 
resupply operation. On Wednesday, Oct. 
10, the Department of Transportation 
was asked to help the Israelis find air 
| charters. On that same day the Russian 

airlift to the Arabs began. On Thursday 
- J instructed MAC to make plans for the 
ible use of large military aircraft 
s the C-5A, because I anticipated 
ere might be a change in national 
[he Defense Department also 
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a different though not necessarily incon- 
sistent line. “Citing the demands from 
Capitol Hill for quick American aid to 
Israel and a reappraisal of the Admin- 
istration policy of détente with Russia, 
he told the Russian envoy that he was 
holding back a rush of pro-Israeli ac- 
tions. He appealed for Soviet coopera- 
tion in restraining the advancing Arab 
armies and in fostering a cease-fire in 
the Middle East." 

. But the warning had no effect, and 
on Tuesday, Oct. 9. Kissinger received 
intelligence reports of "an increase in 
the number of Soviet supply ships steam- 
ing toward Syrian and Egyptian ports." 

Canceled. The next morning, Oct. 
10, “American and Israeli intelligence 
picked up the first clear signals of a So- 
viet airlift into Damascus and Cairo." 
Kissinger and Dinitz discussed the sit- 
uation. and Dinitz again pressed for sup- 
plies. Kissinger promised rapid results. 
“He called Schlesinger,” say the Kalbs, 
"and asked him to organize civilian 
charters to carry American military aid 
to Israel as quickly as possible. The De- 
fense Secretary showed little enthusiasm 
for the idea, but he offered no opposi- 
tion. Kissinger wasn't sure at that point 
if Schlesinger intended to help.” 

That day a noon appointment for 
Schlesinger and Dinitz to discuss sup- 
plies for Israel was canceled, say the 
Kalbs, because Deputy Defense Secre- 


Schlesinger and the Resupply Crisis 


urged immediate representation to the 
Portuguese asking permission to use 
their base on Lajes in the Azores. 

On Friday, in a policy change, | was 
authorized to send military aircraft to 
Lajes, where the supplies our planes 
would carry could be transferred to Is- 
raeli aircraft flying into a civilian air- 
field on another island. Logistically, the 
transshipment would have been a night- 
mare. We still did not have the permis- 
sion of Portugal. That night I was in 
bed when Dr. Kissinger called about 
midnight. He was highly distressed 
about the military developments in the 
Middle East. I got dressed and came to 
the Pentagon immediately. At 2:30 a.m. 
I decided that there was no other al- 
ternative than to use our military airlift 
all the way to Israel, and I obtained the 
approval of the White House. I ordered 
the aircraft launched immediately—a 
calculated risk, since we still did not 
have the approval of Portugal and did 
not get it until Saturday afternoon. I 
think that the performance of our peo- 
ple was magnificent. Were it not for the 
MAC there is some question whether Is- 
rael would have survived. Despite prob- 
lems of logistics and weather, the first 
of our aircraft touched down in Tel Aviv 
Sunday afternoon. 

Your suggestion that the Depart- 


tary William Clements, “а wea 
Texas drilling contractor with close ti 
to the oil industry, had apparently oe 
suaded [Schlesinger] that he needeq 
more information about U.S. inventories 
before he could provide the Israelis With 
an exact timetable for deliveries." 

By that afternoon it became appar- 
ent from urgent CIA reports that the Rus- 
sian airlift was becoming massive Late 
that night Kissinger, through the CIA 
learned that three Soviet airborne qi. 
visions in Eastern Europe had been put 
on alert, and he could only assume that 
they were being readied "for possible de- 
ployment to the Middle East." Kissinger 
called Dinitz and recommended a 7:45 
a.m. meeting on Thursday, but he did 
not tell Dinitz about the Soviet alert 

During the night Kissinger, relate 
the Kalbs. "had reached a major de- 
cision: Russia had to be stopped—not 
only to save Israel, but, in his mind, to 
spare the world from the possibility of 
a big-power confrontation. The Soviet 
airlift and alert had changed his at- 
titude about Israel's capacity to win a 
quick victory. Just as he had misjudged 
prewar intelligence, so too had he mis- 
judged the will and capability of the 
Arabs and the duplicity of the Rus- 
sians. He was now determined to open 
a massive airlift of American military 
supplies to Israel. ‘We tried to talk in 
the first week, Kissinger later ex- 


Ithy 


ment of Defense was seen to be drag- 
ging its heels in resupplying Israel is 
wrong: there is a difference between 
dragging your heels and having your 
shoes nailed to the floor by national pol- 
icy. Also wrong is any suggestion that 
the Defense Department was slow in im- 
plementing the charter policy and that 
1 was admonished by Kissinger for not 
taking charge of the resupply effort. 1 
don't recall any such thing. It strikes 
me as preposterous. 
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A decision fo stop the Russians and pour in equipment fo create a new reality. 


plained. "When that didn't work, we 
said fine, we'll start pouring in equip- 
ment until we create a new reality." " 

The Kalbs say that “Kissinger told 
Dinitz to see Schlesinger about getting 
the equipment. He implied that this time 
Schlesinger would be more accommo- 
dating.’ Later on Thursday afternoon, 
they write: “Kissinger argued forcefully 
with Schlesinger about the need to cor- 
rect the military imbalance in the Mid- 
dle East. He again urged his colleague 
to charter 20 American transport planes 
¢ to fly emergency supplies to Israel 
Schlesinger resisted Kissinger’s appeal. 
The Defense chief argued just as force- 
fully that even a limited American air- 
lift to Israel would so infuriate the Arabs 
that they would impose an oil embargo 
on the United States. The argument was 
tesolved only after Kissinger had won 
the President to his point of view, Nix- 
on ordered Schlesinger to charter 20 
transport planes. 

Flabbergasted. “By 9:45 a.m. Fri- 
day, Oct. 12, Dinitz still had heard noth- 
ing about the 20 charters. A half-dozen 
Israeli planes had transported military 
equipment from the United States to Is- 
E Tael, but that was, as [Dinitz] put it, ‘a 
Û drop in the bucket.” When Dinitz 
called Kissinger to complain, the Kalbs 
Teport, “the Secretary seemed surprised 
| ae Kissinger immediately called 

E. peer and, in the Presidents 
f. ES Bed him to arrange for the 
Й m 2 civilian transport planes. 
TRA Bet Said the Pentagon had tried 
Шап charters but failed. Most 
aa Spei companies; he explained, did 
B. ^ о gi involved in the Middle 
И Mapped г. In раг саѕе, Кіѕѕіпрег 
е ве military planes, and get 
Bo m lc dy. Schlesinger disputes ma- 
А nts in this version of events (see 
X Previous page), 

Y midafternoon, Dinitz learned 
Israeli intelligence ‘that the Rus- 
Rd mobilized three airborne divi- 

ле called Kissinger, who said the 
Bad just received the same intelli- 


ftom 


issinger, report the Kalbs, “did 


not tell Dinitz that the CIA had received 
that intelligence two days before." 

Finally, at 6 p.m. Friday night, Din- 
itz, accompanied by Israeli Defense At- 
taché General Mordechai Gur, met with 
Schlesinger and Defense Department of- 
ficials. Schlesinger, according to the 
Kalbs, “explained that ‘political consid- 
erations’ had caused the U.S. to ‘slow 
down. The U.S. did not want to destroy 
its ‘position and image in the Arab 
world." Charter companies feared Arab 
terrorism or reprisals and therefore re- 
fused to help Israel." U.S. military trans- 
ports "would be permitted to carry mil- 
itary supplies to the Azores Islands, but 
no further." From there, Israel would 
have to make other arrangements to get 
the supplies to Tel Aviv. A flabbergasted 
Dinitz replied that if that was the case, 
Israel would not get the supplies "in time 
for this war." 

By 11 o'clock Friday night, Dinitz 
was back at Kissinger's office in the 
White House with an ultimatum, "If a 
massive American airlift to Israel does 
not start immediately," Dinitz empha- 
sized, "then ГЇЇ know that the United 
States is reneging on its promises and 
its policy, and we will have to draw very 
serious conclusions from all this." The 
Kalbs say that Kissinger quickly under- 
stood that the Israelis would soon tell 
the world what was going on in Wash- 
ington and that an upsurge of pro-Is- 
raeli sentiment could have a disastrous 
impact. They quote a "high State De- 
partment source" as saying: "That's all 
[Senator Henry] Jackson needed. If Din- 
itz had gone public with everything he 
knew, it could have toppled the Admin- 
istration.” The Kalbs say: “Kissinger 
promised Dinitz that he would do ‘ev- 
erything in my power’ to overcome `bu- 
reaucratic difficulties’ and launch a mas- 
sive American airlift to Israel." 

After checking with his deputy on 
the National Security Council staff to 
see whether the Pentagon had been 
dragging its feet, Kissinger. according 
to the Kalbs, called Schlesinger and 
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his top’ when he learned about the de- 
lays. Accusing Clements, [then Assis- 
tant Secretary Robert C.] Hill and [Dep- 
uty Assistant Secretary James H.] Noyes 
by name, Kissinger admonished Schle- | 
singer for not ‘taking charge’ of the re- | 
supply effort. Schlesinger tried to defend ў 
his aides and refute the Secretary's ] 
charges, but Kissinger interrupted him А 
with an order to get busy implementing Е 
the Presidents policy. Lr 
"When Kissinger finished talking 
with Schlesinger, he immediately called 
Haig. 'We must put the fear of God in 
Schlesinger and Clements, he was quot- 
ed as saying. ‘They are working against 
presidential orders.’ Kissinger demand- 
ed that the problem of Israeli ‘resupply’ jl 
be solved ‘urgently. " * 

Quick Pickup. Later that Friday f 
night, Kissinger met with Nixon for a re- f 
view, and the President instructed Al- | 
exander Haig, say the Kalbs, to order 
Schlesinger to send ten C-130 planes 
loaded with military supplies to the 
Azores, to fly another 20 C-130s to Is- 
rael, and to facilitate a quick Israeli 
pickup of cargo left in the Azores. 

At 10:30 Saturday morning, Oct. 13, 
at a White House meeting with Kissin- 
ger, Schlesinger, Chairman of the Joint 
Chiefs Admiral Thomas Moorer, Haig, 
CIA Director William Colby and others, 
the President asked why there had been 
a delay in implementing his previous or- 
ders about supplies for Israel. Schlesing- 
er tried to explain his difficulty in char- 
tering civilian transport planes. "To hell 
with the charters,’ Nixon exploded, ac- 
cording to one eyewitness, ‘Get the sup- 
plies there with American military 
planes! Forget the Azores! Get moving! 
I want no further delays. " 3 

After the meeting with the Presi- 
dent, the Kalbs say, “Kissinger bega 
to lean very hard on Schlesinger.” Din- 
itz, still skeptical, said that if the tràn: 
port planes were not airborne by 
down Saturday, "he 
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"warned that the President would blow — crisis 


Dinitz was again assured that there 
would be no crisis, and the planes left 
the U.S. at 3:30 p.m. Saturday. Dinitz ca- 
bled Mrs. Meir: “A massive American 
airlift’ had begun. Kissinger had won 
what one of his aides later called “the 
battle of 1600 Pennsylvania Avenue. 

There were other battles ahead. Re- 
invigorated, the Israelis managed to im- 
prove their position in the field, press- 
ing hard against Syria and establishing 
a bridgehead on the west bank of the 
Suez Canal. Meanwhile, the scramble 
fora cease-fire was on. At Brezhnev's in- 
vitation, Kissinger flew to Moscow, ar- 
riving at 7:30 p.m., Oct. 20. While air- 
porne. he received an unusual signal 
from the White House, giving him what 
amounted to a “power of attorney” to 
sign any agreement in Moscow in his 
name. Kissinger realized later that the 
President was about to fire Archibald 
Gox in the Saturday Night Massacre. 

Brezhnev and Kissinger worked out 
the basis for a cease-fire, which was de- 
clared. But by the time Kissinger was 
back in Washington on Oct. 23.at 3 a.m., 
after stopovers in Jerusalem and Lon- 
don, the Russians were complaining of 
massive Israeli cease-fire violations. 
Kissinger called Dinitz. "What the hell 
is going on here?" he asked the ambas- 
sador, according to the Kalbs. Both sides 
had violated the cease-fire, but the Is- 
raelis were driving hard, having reached 
the outskirts of Suez and surrounded the 
Egyptian Third Corps. Kissinger knew 
that the Soviets could not allow a se- 
rious Egyptian defeat. The Egyptians 
and Soviets were pressing for a joint 
U.S.-Soviet peace-keeping force, a no- 
tion Washington resisted. 

To Deter. On Oct. 24 at 9:25 p.m., 
while still trying to keep the Israelis in 
line, Kissinger received a phone call 
from Dobrynin, relaying the now-fa- 
mous Brezhnev message. It warned that 
if the big powers could not act jointly, 
“we should be faced with the necessity 
urgently to consider the question of tak- 
ing appropriate steps unilaterally.” The 
Kalbs relate that Kissinger called the 
President and told him that the “U.S. 
might have to alert its military forces 
as one way to deter any unilateral So- 
viet move. The President concurred.” 

At 11 p.m., Kissinger met at the 
White House with Schlesinger, Colby, 
Haig, Moorer and Brigadier General 
Brent Scowcroft, Kissinger’s deputy on 
the National Security Council staff. Say 
the Kalbs: “There was in their view a 
high probability’ of some kind of ‘unilat- 
eral Soviet move!" (This version 
seemed later to have been partly disput- 
ed by Schlesinger, who said that the 
probability of Soviet troops actually be- 
ing on the move "was considered by 


some to be low.”) At 11:30 p.m. Schle- 


singer ordered the first stage of the alert. 
Before leaving the White House, K issin- 


| ger called then British Ambassador 


‘Cromer, who reportedly responded 
“Why tell us, Henry? Tell your 


the Russians.” 1 А 
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The country reacted with shock to 
the alert. The inevitable suspicion was 
that the alert, or at least its extent, was 
caused by a political desire to divert at- 
tention from Watergate. The Kalbs re- 
port that Kissinger later admitted, pri- 
vately, that the alert had perhaps been 
on a larger scale than necessary. At any 
rate, as he and the Kalbs see it, the alert 
gave the Russians a clear signal of U.S. 
determination not to allow unilateral in- 
tervention in the Middle East and made 
possible a U.N. resolution for a peace- 
keeping force excluding the two super- 
powers. It was an illustration of Kissin- 
gers belief that, in dealing with the 
Soviets, ^we need a combination of ex- 
treme toughness, when we are chal- 
lenged," with enough flexibility "to give 
them the option of going to a more re- 
sponsible course" without losing face 
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Israeli Exit 


Waiting until President Nixon's de- 
parture, Israeli jets last week swarmed 
over southern Lebanon to avenge an ear- 
lier terrorist attack on a border kibbutz 
in which three women died. In three days 
of air raids on Palestinian refugee camps 
and fedayeen bases, 30 people were re- 
ported killed and 122 wounded. On their 
way to Lebanon, ironically, the planes 
could, be heard from Golan Heights po- 
sitions that Israeli ground forces were 


x abandoning under the terms of Henry 


Kissinger's cease-fire. TIME Correspon- 
dent Marlin Levin watched the withdraw- 
al and sent this report: 


The Israeli fort on Tel Shams.com- 
mands a broad valley that runs eastward 
toward Damascus. From the hills, when 
the morning haze lifts, strong. glasses 


bring the capital into view, In the 
Israeli cannon around Tel Shams Е 
shattered Damascus windowpaneg SS 
now, turning their backs on Syria ut 
last Israeli troops were ready to pue 
west out of the territory they had SS 

in October's costly counteroffensive s 

On top of Tel Shams an Israeli ş 

geant had trouble getting the flag E 
off the pole. Under the gaze of Nou 
ern Command General Raphael (“Ra 
ful”) Eitan he shimmied up to the top 
of the mast while the armor, paratroo 
and infantry formation stood at atten. 
tion, fixed the tangled halyard, and then 
to the roll of a drum, brought down 
the Star of David. Murmured an Js- 
raeli liaison officer, “Seems we can put 
up flags faster than we can take them 
down.” During the brief withdrawal cer. 
emony, Eitan addressed the men. "This 
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hill is a symbol both for us and for the 
Syrians. At this place, the closest we 
reached to Damascus, we overcame the 
enemy. We have no illusions, but We 
hope that by handing it over we bring 
peace closer. We leave here with. pride: 
If there is need, we will return. И 
that a parade of armored personnel cam 
riers, Jeeps and Centurion tanks he 
ed down the hill, leaving behind 01 
smashed bunkers, broken cartridge Er 
es and garbage. The last tank to E 
was numbered 141. In October b. 
been the first to reach the summ! 
the hill. ' 0801 
Ona ridge by themselves sat tW ane 
diers. Lieut. Colonel Yair and his €^ 
er. "He took this place back Jn 
tober,” a soldier explained 
“He can't get used to leaving. 
of his men fell, here.” Yair h 
called that it had taken three 
nights to gain the hill. “A Jot О 
was spilled here. But if Wê 


Too ma 
imself F5, 
“ s а 
d plood 
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+ pack. we have to give it back." 


give ined seated, staring out over 

He bleak landscape. 

M own the road, meanwhile, the 
troops were folding up tents in 

U.N. Israeli and Syrian officers had 

D out the details of the cease-fire 

wo 


nd disengagement. “They didn't play 
A à 


ping pon 
Ping Pong table used by U.N. of- 


fiers аѕ а conference board. Mri 
didn't even talk to each DURS n- 
stead, a Syrian officer would кш 
the entrance at one end of the tent 
and an Israeli officer would stand al 
the entrance at the other end. AU N. 
officer would walk the 75 feet—back 
and forth—carrying messages between 
them. т 

Sticks of Fiame. Between the tents 
and Khaneh Arneba, the next encamp- 
ment eight miles away, fires started by 
detonated mines and exploding demo- 
lition charges were cating up miles of 
brown, sun-withered grain and turning 
telephone poles into sticks of flame. A 
column of Israeli tanks rolled by, flags 
flying. The crews waved perfunctorily. 
unlike the withdrawal from the Suez, 
where the soldiers had smiled, sung and 
even danced as they left. In Egypt. more- 
over, nobody spoke of having to return. 

In Quneitra, Israeli engineers using 
acetylene torches were taking down Syr- 
ian-installed electric poles and carting 
them away. Except for a few buildings 
in the center of town, the church and 
three mosques, nearly everything, else 
had been flattened in the fighting or gut- 
ted by the withdrawing Israelis. When 
Syrians return to take control of the 70- 
year-old provincial capital of the Golan 
this week, they will find no more than a 
pile of rubble and refuse. 


ITALY 


The Not-So Dolce Vita 


The exquisite 16th century Villa Ma- 
dama, overlooking Rome from atop the 
bluff of Monte Mario, is normally an 
Italian government Buest house for vis- 
iting heads of state. Originally, the for- 
mal Bardens, fountains and frescoed 
Ceilings of the villa, designed by Rapha- 
el for Pope Clement VII. provided the 
Setting in which the Medici Pope whee- 

led, Wheeled and dealed. Last week, 
at atmosphere temporarily returned. 
aught in a political crisis and under or- 
RAS from President Giovanni Leone to 
“solve it rather than resign, represen- 
SER of the parties in Premier Mari- 
Path umor's ruling center-left coalition 
jg ered in the Villa Madama’s splen- 
iis o ation for a two-day summit. Med- 
th and Borgias would have enjoyed the 
ghting and cross-dealihg. 
in th OMpared with government crises 
bore Past, the 19 summit participants 
‘tha ed With uncommon zeal. Outside. 
ец of the 19 Alfa 2000s and Fiat 
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130$ lined up along the villa’s graveled 
drive, huddled over radios listening to 
the Italy-Argentina World Cup football 
match. Inside, like so many American 
officials unhappily missing a World Se- 
ries, the political leaders gathered round 
a brocade-covered table in the Giulio 
Romano Room, so named for the artist 
who painted its frescoes, They did not 
even break for dinner—an uncommon 
sacrifice for Italian politicians—but had 
it boxed in by Rosati’s, a popular Rome 
café. 

Involved in the talks were the four 
parties that have participated in Ru- 
mor’s most recent coalitions; the Chris- 
tian Democrats, whose internal factions 
range from right to left; the Socialists 
from the left; the centrist Social Dem- 
ocrats; and the small, slightly leftist Re- 
publicans, who dropped out of the co- 


RUMOR AT VILLA MADAMA MEETING 
A little like the Borgias. 


alition last March as a protest over its 
fiscal irresponsibility. 

Their discussions centered оп Ita- 
ly's heavy spending, reckless living and 
dependence on higher-priced Arab oil 
(TIME, June 24). The nation's 17% an- 
nual inflation rate and $10.5 billion for- 
eign debt are so serious that only the 
use of Italy's gold reserves as loan col- 
lateral has shored up the country's cred- 
it rating. The situation called for emer- 
gency action, but at the outset last week 
the Christian Democrats and Socialists, 
the dominant partners, still could not re- 
solve the impasse that had brought the 
coalition to the edge of collapse. They 
differed bitterly on the single issue of a 
national credit squeeze. Christian Dem- 
ocrats wanted to keep credit tight to 
stem inflation. The Socialists demanded 
that it be eased to avoid unemployment 
and help small businessmen. ; 


The group gradually reached agree- 
ment, mostly on Socialist terms. Over 
the next nine months, credit should ex- 
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pand by $35 billion, with small and me- i 
dium businesses that are engaged in à 
export given preference. Meanwhile, al- i 
most $5 billion in new taxes and charg- 


es is likely to be levied, including high- 

ег transportation and utility rates, stiffer ч 
taxes on fancy foods and other consum- 

ег goods, an auto-license surtax and a 

possible 100% increase in the $20 na- 

tional tax on television sets. 

Socialist Gains. Finding political 
accommodation that would lead to re- 
forming the coalition was more difficult 
because of recently shifting power bal- 
ances. Scarcely hours before the Villa 
Madama summit, results were an- 
nounced from regional elections on the 
island of Sardinia, 125 miles out in the 

Mediterranean. Socialists and 
Communists had been expect- e | 
ed to win handsomely and they j 
did, thus continuing a national [| 
voting trend to the left that be- 1 
came obvious last month in a f 
referendum over retaining It- 

aly's divorce law. On Sardinia | 
the two leftist parties drew 
abreast of the Christian Dem- 
ocrats for the first time since 
World War I, with each side 
winning about 38% of the is- 
land vote for local offices. Al- 
though Sardinia was not men- 
tioned by name around the 
brocaded table, the returns en- 
couraged Socialist Party Secre- 
tary Francesco de Martino. to 
demand "a different relation- | 
ship with the constitutional op- |! 
position, and the Communist | 
Party in particular.” 

What De Martino in effect 
wanted was a policymaking 
vote for the Communists even 
if their party is not a formal 
partner in the government, 
The party now represents 27% 
of the national electorate but 
has never been a member of 
any coalition. “The Socialists 
want their wife in the government and 
their little girl friend in the opposition,” 
sniffed Social Democrat Leader Flavio 
Orlandi. “If they insist on our blessing, 
we're not going to give it.” The Social- 
ists finally relented on that demand, and 
Premier Rumor ultimately obtained 
agreement on a vague statement prom- 
ising increased unofficial consultation — - 
with the Communists. 

Despite the agreement, and. prob- 
able parliamentary approval of it this — 
week, Italy's troubles ware fha fora Sinu v 
For one thing, Christian Democratie 
factions, ae have been stung by heê ia 
Sardinian elections, are engaged їп unc ЖОШ 
settling feuds among themselves. If the - 
bickering goes too it could | 
down Rumor's coa 
Rumor and his re 
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L’Affaire Daniélou 


Paris has been called la ville тёге 
du scandale—the mother city of scan- 
dal. Few scandals seemed better spiced 
for its Gallic taste than the one that has 
become known as “the Daniélou affair. 
Its central figure, Jean Cardinal Dan- 
iélou, was an internationally famous Je- 
suit theologian, a prince of the Roman 
Catholic Church, a personal friend of 
Pope Paul VI, and an honored “immor- 
tal” of the French Academy. After he 
died of an aneurysm one afternoon in 
May. supposedly on the street, Daniélou, 
69. was lavishly eulogized by the French 
episcopacy, the J esuit Superior General 
and the Vatican. 

Then rumors began appearing that 
Daniélou had died in the apartment of 
a young blonde married woman named 
Santoni, who reportedly works in a cab- 
aret. The rumors proved to be true. It 
also turned out that the French Cath- 
olic heirarchy and French Jesuit head- 
quarters had tried to hush up the cir- 
cumstances surrounding Daniélou’s 
death, claiming he had died outside the 
house of "friends." The satirical anti- 
clerical weekly Le Canard Enchainé ex- 
posed the event in a story full of damn- 

ing innuendoes. Two weeks ago, Le 
Monde, France’s most prestigious news- 
paper, confirmed that Daniélou had in- 
deed died in Mme. Santoni's flat 

But Figaro, La Croix and other de- 
fenders of Daniélou sharply challenged 
Canard's suggestion that Daniélou had 
died in flagrante delicto. The French 
episcopacy denounced the "grave insin- 
uations” concerning the cardinal’s 
-death, insisting that “his apostolate ex- 
tended to the most diverse realms, often 
to the most disreputable and downtrod- 
den persons both inside and outside the 
church.” 

_ Unusual Circles. Old colleagues 
agreed that Daniélou had long been a 
clerical bohemian who traveled in un- 
usual circles. Even after he turned theo- 
logically conservative a few years before 
becoming a cardinal in 1969, he re- 
mained a political and social progres- 

* sive, and something of a chaplain to the 
demimonde. The cardinal was "pro- 
foundly compassionate," explained Fel- 
low Jesuit Xavier Tilliette. If he also 
“ran risks to the point of imprudence,” 
he was only following “the example of 
the Divine Master, [who] ate and drank 
asa friend of publicans and sinners.” ` 

So far, the woman’ Daniélou visited 
has remained as mysterious as the cir- 
cumstances of his death. Her first name 


is unknown, though Canard calls her 


Mimi. Only the gossipmongering scan- 
dal sheet Le Meilleur claimed to have 
talked with Mme. Santoni, who insisted 
that the cardinal's visit was entirely pla- 
` tonic. “He was fully dressed,” she re- 

bortedly told the paper. "[He] collapsed 
ег climbing the four stories to my 
seemed unimpressed by all the 
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JEAN CARDINAL DANIELOU 
A clerical bohemian. 
furor: “Too much fuss is being made 
about this quite unimportant affair.” 

Conservative French Catholics, who 
believe that Daniélou has been slan- 
dered because of his staunch support of 
the papacy and priestly celibacy, do not 
agree. They have demanded that the 
French bishops and the Interior Min- 
istry uncover the full truth about the car- 
dinal’s ill-timed demise. 


CHINA 
The Poster Batile 


“Respected and honorable Chairman 
Mao: How are you? We have come to Pe- 
king to inform you of the way the anti- 
Lin and anti-Confucius campaign is 
going on in our province.” 


So began an open letter to Mao Tse- 
tung, plastered last week to a wall in 
downtown Peking by a number of work- 
ers who had journeyed from Hunan 
province. The letter complained of foot 
dragging in the five-month-old cam- 
paign to promote revolutionary fervor 
whose symbolic targets are 1) the an- 
cient philosopher Confucius and 2) De- 
fense Minister Lin Piao, who allegedly 
died in a mysterious plane crash in Sep- 
tember 1971. The open letter and other 
hand-printed posters appearing on walls 
throughout the country are the latest in- 
dications of an intensified drive against 
moderate Chinese officials. 

The Hunan workers accused "cer- 
tain leaders" in their province of "sup- 
pressing and dividing" the citizens. 
Without giving details, they alluded to 
clashes in which four were killed, many 
wounded and scores arrested. One post- 
er named Hua Kuo-feng, the Commu- 
nist Party,boss of Hunan and a mem- 
ber of China's Politburo, as the culprit. 
Seldom in the current campaign have 
wall posters dared to attack top-level of- 
ficials by name. Only a few hours After 
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that poster went up, it was rip 

Шш sequence of events has ied vont 
China watchers to conclude that themed 
icals still have powerful opposition An Ь 
the moderates. Tom 

There has been other evidence 
the radical-moderate feud has heat 

Ў ed 
up. Over the past two weeks, Poste 
have appeared on walls within view 2 
the municipal office building абс ы 
“Official XX" of “keeping the liq" Pee 
the anti-Confucius campaign. The E 
get is believed to be Peking’s top og. 
cial, Wu Teh, a moderate and a $ир- 
porter of Premier Chou En-laj 
However, the moderates struck back 
with posters defending “Official xx» 
They denounced the authors of the ear. 
lier posters as “bad elements" who “in. 
dulge in fabrication, lies and calumny.” 

Veiled Criticism. If Wu Teh is top- 
pled, the radicals will have scored an im- 
portant victory against the moderates 
and—by  implication—against Choy 
himself. The Premier's increasing ab- 
sence from public events seems to in- 
dicate that he is trying to stay out of the 
line of fire. 

Observers believe that the veiled 
criticism of Wu Teh is especially sig- 
nificant because the first major casualty 
of the Cultural Revolution of 1966-69 
was Peng Chen, who was then the may- 
or of Peking. Nonctheless, few experts 
are prepared to predict that a new full- 
blown Cultural Revolution is in the off- 
ing. It is assumed that Mao, whose ac- 
quiescence would be needed for a new 
ultraradical campaign, does not want 
China's economic development or for- 


€ that 


eign policy damaged by the kind of 


bloody disruptions that marked the Cul- 
tura] Revolution. 
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POSTER IN PEKING 4 
Criticizing Lin and Confucius- 


the Women Gain 


with a judicious mixture of courage 
aution, Secretary Caspar W. Wein- 
rs Department of Health, Educa- 
nd Welfare last week stepped into 

the middle of the battle against sex dis- 

crimination. It published a set of pro- 
| sals designed to exorcise the substance 
| jfnot the spirit of sexism from almost 
| every educational institution 1n the US. 

In 80 pages of regulations. HEW 
spelled out antidiscrimination bans un- 
der the Education Act of 1972 Care- 
fully choosing its way through a mine- 
field of custom, law and sensibilities in 
the sexual realm, HEW mapped the re- 
forms that schools will have to make or 
3 else risk loss of federal funds and pros- 
ecution. The four main areas of change: 


andc 
berge 
tion, & 


SEX SEGREGATION. Compulsory 
segregation by sex is to be banned in 
both classes and school-funded extra- 
curricular activities. Gone will be such 
hoary educational stand-bys as all-girl 
home-economics classes and all-boy 
shop classes, along with all-boy and all- 
girl phys.-ed or hygiene courses. 


ADMISSIONS. Sexual discrimination 
t will be prohibited in the recruitment and 
„ admission of students to the 2,500 or so 
federally aided colleges and universities 
in the U.S. Also barred will be discrim- 
ination that takes the form of separate 
ranking of applicants by sex, sex-biased 
admission tests and consideration of 
whether or not an applicant is married, 
pregnant, or already a parent. Further, 
schools will be expected “to remedy the 
effects of past discrimination.” 


EMPLOYMENT. The proposed rules 
come down hard on discrimination 
against women teachers and other wom- 
€n employees. Women who perform the 
Same work as men will receive equal pay 
and equal benefits. Since current feder- 
al regulations already deal with these 
problems in higher education, the new 
guidelines will have the heaviest impact 
In elementary and secondary schools. 


_ ATHLETICS. On the playing field and 
Inthe locker room (TIME, March 11), al- 
teady the scenes of impassioned brou- 
ahas, the new rules are not so strin- 
Bent. Though a coed school "may not 
| Plovide'varsity sports opportunities ex- 
| “sively for male students,” it is "not re- 
Wired to provide women access to men's 
ШП.” It can simply abide by the old, 
Not honored, separate-but-equal doc- 
Ee Parity does not have to mean equal 
Penditures either. 
€minist Gloria Steinem was quick 
4 X ke offense at what she called "Jock- 
CY." She saw the faiiure to guaran- 
“qual funds for women's sports as a 
mitment to "equality if it doesn’t 
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Ап end to the days when women knew their segregated place. 


cost anything.” In Michigan, Jo Jacobs 
of the Committee to Study Sex Discrim- 
ination in Kalamazoo Public Schools 
also found the proposals wanting but 
was “not surprised. Most institutions, in- 
cluding HEW and the NCAA (National 
Collegiate Athletic Association), are 
controlled by males." Kay Hutchcraft, 
program coordinator of the Association 
for Intercollegiate Athletics for Women, 
offered a rare but cautious cheer for the 
new policy: it will mean "more partic- 
ipation for more women." 

The sports provisions,were not the 
only part of the proposed rules to draw 
fire. The exclusion of certain schools 
from the new regulations also came in 
for criticism. Not only are the service 
academies totally exempt, but in the 
admissions area so are preschools, el- 
ementary and nonvocational secondary 
schools, and public colleges that have 
historically been all-male or all-female. 
The Breatest disappointment to many 
feminists was the failure of HEW to ban 
Sex stereotyping in textbooks and other 
curricular material. The department 
Was aware of the problem but claimed 
that "any specific regulatory provision 
would raise grave constitutional ques- 
üons under the First Amendment." 
That failure to act, said Ann Scott, leg- 
islative vice president at the National 
Organization for Women, is "desperate- 
ly serious. They are still allowing girls 
to be taught that they are inferior. 

Back at HEW, Weinberger was 
pleased with the proposals. Critics will 
have until Oct. 15 to suggest changes, 
then the revised regulations will be sub- 
mitted to the President for approval. 
Weinberger hopes to put the new rules 


into effect early next year. "Our role," 
says he, "is to be a catalyst, and we 
will use the full panoply of enforcement 
to bring about this change.” But “flex- 
ibility" will be the watchword. "We 
don't want a backlash." 


The Women Lose 


Is pregnancy one more medical dis- 
ability for which employees should be 
compensated? No, said the Supreme 
Court last week by a vote of 6 to 3. At 
issue was a California law that provides 
payments for private employees who are 
temporarily disabled but excepts those 
with disabilities attributable to normal 
pregnancy. Speaking for the majority. 
Justice Potter Stewart found no evidence 
that California's treatment of pregnant 
women violated the equal protection 
clause of the 14th Amendment. Con- 
cerned with the costs of increasing dis- 
ability coverage. he wrote: "Nothing re- 
quires the state to create a more 
comprehensive social insurance pro- 
gram than it already has." 

Justice William Brennan saw just 
such a requirement. In his dissenting 
opinion, he accused California of cre- 
ating "a double standard for disability 
compensation" by excluding “a gender- 
linked disability peculiar to women" 
while conferring full benefits: for such 
classic male disabilities as prostatec- 
tomies and circumcision. The economic 
effects of pregnancy, wrote Brennan, 
are “functionally indistinguishable from 


the effects caused by any other dis- ж F. 
ability.” By Brennan’s standards, Cal- _ 


ifornia’s compensation law is a clear _ 
case of sex discrimination. — - Б" 


Lost Angelenos 


CHINATOWN 
Directed by ROMAN POLANSKI 
Screenplay by ROBERT TOWNE 


Raymond Chandler's detective Phil- 
ip Marlowe once complained that Los 
Angeles had become “a big hard-boiled 
city with no more personality than a pa- 
per cup." During Marlowe's investiga- 
tions—adventures that were moral tour- 
naments, really—he had watched the 
city change. “Los Angeles was just a big 
dry sunny place with ugly homes and 
no style, but goodhearted and peaceful,” 
Marlowe thought aloud. “I used to like 
this town. A long time аро.” 

It is during that time long ago that 
Chinatown, an exotic and cunning en- 
tertainment, takes place. It is very much 
molded, too, in the Chandler style, in- 
tricately written by Robert Towne and 
directed by Roman Polanski with a sort 
of edgy placidity that breaks into mo- 
ments of sudden violence. Jack. Nich- 
olson, sporting a sort of drowsy panache, 
appears as a private investigator named 
J.J. Gittis, hired to tail the Los Angeles 
water commissioner, who is suspected 
by his wife of being unfaithful. But the 
commissioner is soon victim of a highly 
unlikely accident, dead of a fall into a 

У reservoir drain, his lungs full of salt wa- 
ter. This plunges Gittis, too, way over 
his head, into a network of personal and 
political degradation. 

' _ Towne's script makes a nod to an- 
other Los Angeles mystery writer, Ross 
MacDonald, most markedly in its use 
of familial trauma in the plot solution. 
But it is to Chandler that the movie is 
very deeply indebted. No film has ever 
succeeded quite so well as Chinatown in 


depth 
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conveying the ambience of Los Angeles 
before the war—sun-kissed, seedy and 
easy. The city was a central metaphor 
for Chandler, and it is brought alive here 
by Polanski and his collaborators, Pro- 
duction Designer Richard Sylbert and 
Costume Designer Anthea Sylbert. The 
film was photographed by John Alonzo 
in subdued, warm hues that give the ef- 
fect of time and distance without pick- 
ling everything in soft-focus nostalgia 

Chinatown suggests a metaphorical his- 
tory of Los Angeles. "Six suburbs in 
search of a city." was the joking descrip- 
tion of L.A. during the '30s, and Gittis? 
raveling of the mystery suggests how the 
town was brought all together, founded 
onacommon basis of massive land grabs 
and corruption. 

Dead-End Beat. Where the movie 
works less well is in characterization. 
Nicholson's Gittis is a clever piece of 
acting, funny and winning, but Polan- 
ski and Towne do not give him the 
chance to get into any depth. Gittis is a 
nickel-and-dimer trying to boost himself 
into the big time. He wears sharp, fussy 
suits and throws out a line of bright chat- 
ter. But there are still times when he 
sounds like the dumb cop on the dead- 
end Chinatown beat. All this is fine, but 
it is all there is. Chandler made Philip 
Marlowe into a paladin. For Polanski 
and Towne, Gittis is simply a protag- 
onist who has nothing at stake, a kind 
of genial guide through all the thickets 
of plot. 

Gittis becomes involved with an 
amiable patrician (John Huston), a gen- 
tleman rancher whose face is creased 
with forced jollity, a stranger to scru- 
ple. His daughter (Faye Dunaway), the 
water commissioner’s widow, is troubled 
and dangerous, and Gittis falls for her. 
But whether he is really drawn to her 
or only uses her to advance his inves- 
tigation is never made clear. The wid- 
ow's part is a plum, and Dunaway does 
well with it whenever she relaxes and 
stops pushing, stops acting. A lot of her 
scenes are meant to be played big, how- 
ever, and for these Dunaway unpacks 
her standard characterization ofa carry- 
out Blanche Dubois. The widow should 
have the insulated look that money 
brings, a regal air that is also frightened. 
Dunaway is closer to another character 
Chandler once described in The High 

Window: “From thirty feet away she 
looked like a lot of class. From ten feet 
away she looked like something made 
up to be seen from thirty feet away." 
: Chinatown as a whole shares some- 
thing of Dunaway's problem. Get too 
close to it and the careful illusion breaks 
down. Polanski and Towne turned out 
a smart and elegant recreation. But the 
script also raises moral questions and po- 
litical implications that are never 
plumbed at greater than papef-cup 
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ANTONELLI & МОМО IN MALIZIA 


Nastiness, Italian Style 


MALIZIA 
Directed by SALVATORE SAMPERI 
Screenplay by SALVATORE SAMPERI, 
OTTAVIO JEMMA and ALESSANDRO PARENZO 


Malizia is being sold, and in some 


critical quarters accepted, as a jolly little 
sex comedy—something on the order 
of Divorce, Italian Style. Obviously ei- 
‘ther the power of movie promotion to 
cloud perceptions or the number of peo- 
ple who find sadism funny has been se- 
riously underestimated. But viewers who 
bear the title firmly in mind—it means 
“malice” and is as accurate as they come 
—may derive a creepy sort of pleasure 
from Director Samperi's adroit study 
in perversity. ; 

His chosen victim is the maid (La 
ra Antonelli) supplied by an agency to 
keep house for a newly widowed la- 
ther and his three sons. Her name 5 r 
gela and she indeed appears (0 be hea’ 
en-sent— beautiful, omnicompetent um 
a cheerful presence in a gloomy ИЕ, 
Dad is soon entertaining „honor ie 
thoughts of a second marria£e M A 
his middle son Nino (Alessandro NUT 
is harboring impure thoughts and." т 
is worse, putting them into ашу " 
sically goodhearted and rather inno, 
Angela mistakes his occasional ate. 
to grab her for youthful hi 
and does not repulse them plack 
enough. They form the basis for ia 
mail in which she is forced (0 6. f 
miliatingly to his voyeurisuc М 


true porn-movie style, these Pl qil | 


the scale from the mild 10 ishine 
and since Antonelli is an © | 
lovely creature, her misadve? unt 
an inevitable, shall we say: эшан 
"interest? ч 
On a sl jane, OH 


ightly higher P 
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Thanks to Julian Nott and Felix Pole the Rolex Oyster 
is now guaranteed to float to 45,000 feet. 


Bhopal, central India, is 
meteorologically one of the 
quietest places on earth. In 
January 1974 its breathless 
calm was disturbed by a hot 
air balloon which set up a 
new world altitude record of 
45,670 feet. 

Felix Pole's giant balloon 
measures 120 feet high, with 
a volume of 375,000 cubic 
feet. Four burners hang im- 
mediately below the gaping 
21-foot mouth, and under- 
neath is a comparatively tiny B 
pressurised Capsule: E 

Nott and Pole wore oxygen |= 
masks and pressure suits in worked perfectly. And the 

case they had to make an Eee Rolex craftsmen can assure 
wo | emergency parachute jump. adds to the watch's unseen you that any Oyster they make 


áo 


to 40,000 feet, when it ran 

E into turbulent air. Julian Nott 
EU turned off the burners to 

Й avoid disaster and then found 

py that in the freezing air they 

Î Would not re-ignite. Instead, 
BI the cold, highly inflammable 

fuel deluged down into the 

capsule. But the balloon float- 

ed up for another 5,000 feet 

before drifting down to the | 

ground. It had broken the . {| 

World Record by 10,000 feet. j 

Julian Nott said later that 

their Rolex watches were 

| Virtually the only part of their 

| technical equipment that 


omi They each wore a Rolex strength, screwing down onto would have survived the dust 

litle | Explorer II. the case with a perfect seal that and heat, the altitude and the 

rd A Rolex is quite at home in is virtually impenetrable. The cold, just as well. 

ПШ any atmosphere. There is no crystal that fits over the face is 

р | seam around its smooth circum- a special Rolex device that be- V | 
мю | ference, so the solid 18ct. gold, comes tighter under pressure. ROLEX | 
em | platinum or stainless steel case The balloon climbed steadily of Geneva 


| isalmost indestructible. The 
j| Unique Rolex winding crown A 
Lav | <_< 
cy (0 a tn > _ N г 


ls Youcantell by the men 
ы. who wear them. 


Pictured: the Rolex Explorer II in stainless steel. | 


It's not just the fact that she'll organize your tickets to the other side of 
the world in minutes, and arrange a hotel, a car and a secretary when you get there. 
It’s the way she seems so genuinely pleased to do it for you. Because she is. 


We never forget how important you are. 
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pirected 
Screenp! 


| director, 
|. steps int 


ES 


Ed 


Ж admiring Samperi's creation 
m h faustral atmosphere that makes 
TE “е both the boy’s fetid sexuality 
(К irs inability to escape his 
a. Pout destroying herself and his 
3 o M rest she finally manages to do 
2" eversing their roles, is also ac- 
‘shed without suspension of be- 
р: i 1 en seems rather courageous 
mul it K€ ically acute of h 
uu" chologically acute of ner. — 
T and lizia is overtly comic only in a 
1 B | | lS ез of family controversy. But 
| | few eof very special—or very broad 
Кое, may find it intriguing in its 
T "alite way. a Richard Schickel 


H 


И No Show 
| yptoWN SATURDAY NIGHT 


| Directed by SIDNEY POITIER 
| sceenplay by RICHARD WESLEY 


What a wonderful title—raffish, 

|! il a street-smart tone, and with the 

romise, 100, of a gaudy carnival run- 

|. ning full tilt dusk to dawn. Uptown Sat- 

yrday Night could have been, should 

have been,.a neon mosaic of high spir- 
` itsand lowlife. ; 

The first hint that something rath- 
er different is, going to be delivered 
here comes at the very opening, when 

‚ Sidney Poitier, serving as both star and 
director, gets off his. factory job and 
steps into some dog dirt. Poitier is one 

MI of the more fastidious of movie stars, 

j| so perhaps he saw this as his symbolic 

initiation into, the realms of folk com- 

edy, He did not, in any case, summon 

a double for the scene, but -carried 

Straight through with it himself, spar- 

Ing no sacrifice to get into a little funk. 

Soon after that, һе falls in with a cab- 

driver buddy (Bill Cosby) who suggests 

that they party it up that night at a gilt- 

tdged fancy house. Now Poitier is ba- 

Sically a nice family man, but his ya- 

tation is coming up and he could use 

4 night on the town. The friends ar- 

Tange lo meet at Madam Zenobia's after 

i Шет wives have gone to bed. They 

Slow up, eye the girls, but are robbed, 

| rung With everyone else, when four 

4 а men hit the place. The rest of 

| engths Ce Sas with the contortive 

еер 955 апа Poitier во to to re- 

sitt Ошег`$ wallet, which contains, 
| ums out, a winning raffle ticket. 

Мае, Саз! is laden with all sorts of 

| Ties. (Harry Belafonte, Calvin 

ash) ап, Richard Pryor, Rosalind 

ео and among them there are а còu- 

nice but wide comic turns: Ros- 

me ее Browne as an enjoyably ful- 

Flip Wis hypocritical: politician, and 

is co Son as a preacher who exhorts 

nee oe gation, “We need more ro- 

айа and ‘less hot pants.” Cosby 1$ 

Comic. anxious, but -Poitier's idea of 

às i HD 15 to bulge his eyes out, 

Pressig ing a Mantan Moreland im- 

they от It is said of some movies that 

U town aks photographed stage plays. 

ler aturday Night looks like a pho- 

Phed radio show: в.с. 
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Ona volume of 54,164,170 shares, the 
New York Stock Exchange Composite 
closed at 45.87, down 2.11 for the week 
ending June 21. The Dow Jones 30 stock 
industrial average was 815.39, down 
27.70; Standard & Poor's 500 stock in- 
dex was 87.46, down 3.84. Among sig- 
nificant N.Y.S.E. stocks: 


Net 
Stock High low Close Change 
Allied Chem.. 40 ., 38%,. 38%%..—1% 
Alum Co Am.. 42V4.. 40%.. 41A4..—1 
Amer Airlines. 9%4.. 8%.. 87$..— % 
Am Brands... 37%.. 3574.. 36%..— М 
Am Сап...., 28%.. 28 ,. 28%..— М 
Am Motors... 6%.. 6 .. 6%.. None 
АТ&Т........ 47%... 453,.. 46 ..—1% 
Апас Cop.... 23%.. 2144.. 21%..—2%% 
Avon Prod.... 51 .. 4734.. 48 ..—3% 
Beth Steel.... 2934.. 29Й.. 2914..— % 
Boeing...... 18%.. 1734.. 17%..— % 
Burling Ind... 21%.. 20 20%..—1 
Burroughs....109 1024. .10234.. —7 Ve 
Cater Trac... 64⁄4.. 6194.. 61%.. — 78 
Champ Intl... 15%.. 15%.. 15%..— % 
Chrysler... .. 17⁄4.. 15%.. 15%..—1% 
Clark Equip... 34%.. 32⁄2.. 32%..—1% 
Control Data.. 284%.. 26 .. 26 ..—2% 
Corn GI Wks.. 8334.. 77%.. 78%%..—69% 
Dow Chem... 70 67%.. 67%..—1% 
DuPont...... 170 1664..167. ..—3% 
Eastern Air... 6%.. 6%... 6%..— % 
East Kodak...114%..107%..107%..—6% 
El Paso N G.. 12 .. 11⁄2.. 1194..— % 
EXXON 7338.. 70%.. 70%..—3% 
Ford Motor... 53%.. 52⁄4.. 52%... — 1⁄2 
Gen Dynam.. 25 .. 23%.. 24%..— % 
Gen Elec..... 50 .. 47%.. 47%.. — 24 
Gen Foods... 25⁄4.. 23%.. 24 ..—1Й 
Gen Motors.. 50%.. 49a.. 49¥%..—1% 
Gen Tel & El.. 23⁄4.. 21⁄2.. 22 ..—1% 
Са Pac...«.. 39⁄4.. 38%.. 38%2..— 34 
Goodyear.. .. 17Vs.. 16%.. 16%..—1 
Great А & P.. 12%.. 11⁄2.. 11Й..— %4 
Greyhound... 14%., 13%7. 13%..— Va 
Gulf Oil. .... 20⁄2.. 1934.. 19%..— %# 
ІВМ... 222 ..210/02..213 .—93 
Int Нагу, .... 26%... 24a.. 24%..-1% 
Int Nickel..... 28%.. 28%.. 28/4..— № 
Int Paper.... 48%,. 47%2.. 47%..— À 
Int Tel & Tel.. 20%.. 19%.. 19%..—1 
Johns Man.... 18%. та 17 WS 
e SIA.. па 
B 32s ir 
.. 8%. avi 3 
d 4%. 4%..— a 
TOES Тои 
.. 13.. 13A.. t 4 
.. 81⁄2.. 82 ..—2% 
SEZAR jew A 
: ae 1-1 
5 A 32⁄2.. — D% 
vis o a.. 9%.. None 
Owens Ш..... 41\%%..'39%М.. 40 11% 
Pac Gas & El. 22%.. 20 .. 205..—2 
Рап Ат...... 3%.. 39.. 3W..— МИ 
Penn Cen 2i 224. Byes None 
Penney J.C.... 77%.. 75M... 75%... —1% 
Philip Morris.. 56%2.. S5%.. 55%. 1А 
Polaroid. .... 403%... 38... 38%%..—2% 
Proc Gam....10234.. 98 ..101% 22 
RCA 16 4, 15%.. 15% A a 
Reyn Ind. . .. . 453... 43⁄2.. 43..— VÀ 
Rockwell Int. 27⁄2.. 26h.. 2694..— У 
Sears Roe.... 88Y2.. 84%.. 84%5, —— 9A 
Shell Ой..... 50%%.: 4» MT CIE ERO 
Sou Cal Ed... 18%.. hn. 17%. VA 
Std Ой Col... 27⁄2.. 26M. 26%4,.-1% 
Tenneco.-+ ++ оти. 20%.. 20% ..— % 
Texaco Inc... 2574.. 25%.: E 
Textron... ++ 17%... 160s. T 
Time Inc.. . 39 .. 38... AF a % 
TWA, 10И. Ane Qeon М 
UAL Inc. ««« «s 287... 25%. 2544..—3 
Union Car.-»» 41%... ane Заа 
шч гөй, зим 42%. 1% 
US Steel... De 24-23 E 
Westinghouse. 1¢)4.. 15/4. Der 


Woolworth... 15... 15 
Xerox. «cv» 1290119 
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fastest way 
to London, 


Paris, Rome, 


Frankfurt Or 


Copenhagen | 
you want, | 


you need - 
Moscow. - 


The fastest way from 
the East to Europe is the 


Moscow short cut. Japan 


Air Lines fly it daily to 
different key cities from 
Tokyo. Your travel agent 
has the details. = = 


how important you are. - 
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AGRICULTURE 


While consumers reeled from vio- 
Jent run-ups in food prices last year, and 
at one point even organized a nation- 
wide meat boycott. farmers happily har- 
vested record profits. In 1974, the roles 
are being reversed: consumers can at last 
sight some relief from food inflation, and 
the farmers are talking about—and in 
some cases organizing—boycotts to keep 
their incomes from sliding. 

Wholesale prices received by farm- 
ers for some key products have dropped 
sharply since last winter (see chart), be- 
tween February and May, wheat fell 
from $5.52 a bushel to $3.52, and corn 
from $2.76 to $2.45. Food processors and 
retailers have by no means passed the 
full decline along to consumers as yet. 
In fact, retail food prices overall rose 
‘9% in May, but meat, poultry and egg 
prices went down. 

Most cheering to consumers—and 
worrisome for farmers—is the conver- 

sion of last year’s meat shortage into a 
glut, as a result of heavy production 
and a continuing reluctance by budget- 
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Meat Uproar, Act Il 


conscious housewives to buy meat as 
freely as they once did. Prices of live 
hogs have dropped as much as 29% be- 
lowa year ago, and cattle on the hoof are 
down 1596. Financially pressed feed-lot 
operators indeed claim that they are be- 
ing forced to sell cattle for slaughter for 
$150 to $200 per animal less than they 
paid to buy and raise the same steers. 
Last week frustrated farmers were 
doing what they could to get prices mov- 
ing up again. Farmers throughout the 
Midwest have been withholding their 
wheat from the market; they accused the 
Agriculture Department of depressing 
prices by issuing harvest forecasts that 
were too high. George Watts, a poultry 
industry spokesman, told the House Ag- 
riculture Committee that unprofitable 
prices had forced a large broiler pro- 
ducer to close its Tennessee plant, de- 
stroy 800,000 fertilized eggs and smoth- 
er 300.000 newborn chicks. About 1,000 
Western cattlemen threatened to with- 
hold beef from market. The tactics were 
reminiscent of those that farmers used 


In cents per lb, 
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to protest President Nixon's 


; S 
price freeze last summer. “cond 

Presidential Economics Advis à 
Kenneth Rush and Agriculture Sec 


tary Earl Butz huddled with catt] 
meat packers and chain-store Operat 
to explore ways to bring down the E 
tail price of meat and stave off band 
ruptcies in the cattle industry. Th 3 
urged the retailers to cut prices furthe 
to move meat off the shelves and m 
shopping baskets. Retailers indicated 
that they would cooperate, and But 
tried some sales promotion of his OR 
Ina deliberately mixed-up metaphorical 
exhortation to consumers, he exclaimed: 
“Now is a whale of a good time to stock 
your home freezers with beef." ' 

How Serious? So far, so good for 
the consumer. But while jawboning 
stores to cut prices temporarily, Butz de- 


emen, 


clared that retail beef prices would have | 


to go up again in coming months to 
maintain a strong саше industry—a | 
statement that might make-keepers of Jj 
family food budgets wonder how seri- 
ous the Government is about fighting in- 
flation. Washington suited a number of 
actions to Butz's words. The Govern- 
ment announced that it would step up 
purchase of as much as $100 million 
worth of pork and beef and store it for 
use in school lunch programs. Butz him- 
self threatened to recommend “drastic 
action” against Canada—such as curb- 
ing egg imports—unless that nation 
drops its recent ban on U.S. beef from 
steers fed a growth hormone that is pro- 
hibited there. He also tried to persuade 
Australia and New Zealand to cut back 
beef exports to the U.S. That was not 
enough to please farm belt politicians, 
who pressed for reimposition of the out- 
right controls on meat imports that the 
Administration dropped in 1972. 
With the Government openly aim- 
ing for an eventual reversal of the drop 
in wholesale meat prices, the consumer 
best hope for lower food bills lies in the 
grain belt, where record winter wheat 
and corn harvests are shaping UP. 
Drought, plant disease and heavy rains 
have cut the crops below earlier esti- 
mates, but the Agriculture Departmen 
still projects the wheat harvest а! 1.5bi 
lion bushels, or 21% more than п eh 2 
Export demand for wheat should i 
cline because of big harvests In other ia 
tions, notably Argentina and Austra 
A wheat carryover to 1975 of up to BE 
million bushels is expected, v. ап “fe 
mated 170 million for 1974. Th 
U.S. would seem assured of enough BF 
to feed its own citizens and supply wet | 
eign buyers at prices somewhat | 
than now. That prospect does not P'ion's 
farmers in the least: one of the "® le 


leading agricultural economists, К | | 
vi 


Johnson of the University © 
calculates that net farm inoan 
drop 20% this year, to $20 pillion- 
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For middle-class families, food-price 
inflation means discomfort; for the 
American poor, it can mean outright 
hunger. Spending up to 60% of their in- 
come on food, the poor consume the 
most basic of diets and cannot "spend 
down" by substituting cheaper items 
when the cost of their regular diet goes 
up. Worse, the foodstuffs that they eat 
much of, such as rice, flour and dried 
beans, have risen even faster in price 
than meat and butter, which the mid- 
dle class eats more of. The price of dried 
beans, for example, has leaped an as- 
tounding 25696 since December 1970, 
while rice has jumped 124%. As a re- 
sult, the nation’s needy are hungrier now 
than they were four years ago, despite 
the billions of dollars poured’ into fed- 
eral food programs. 

. That was the most sobering conclu- 
Sion after three days of hearings held 
last week by the Senate Select Commit- 
lee on Nutrition and Human Needs. The 
Committee five months ago asked Har- 
Vard's Jean Mayer to assemble a group 
ofleading nutritionists and other experts 
lo study thoroughly domestic and glob- 
al food problems. Mayers group of 
Toughly 100 reported last week at un- 
Usual hearings split into two panels: one 
Sfoup of Senators, headed by Committee 
D arman George McGovern, heard the 
ternational report; another group, led 
a mocrat Walter Mondale of Min- 
| “Sota, listened to the domestic report. 
In the U.S., one panel asserted, the 
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For the Poor: More Hunger 


Government's food-stamp program to 
feed the needy has failed so badly that 
"no amount of revision can ever enable 
it to solve the problem." Inadequate as- 
sistance payments and poor administra- 
tion are major troubles. Many poor peo- 
ple do not know that they can get the 
stamps; in fact, only 35.796 of the 37 mil- 
lion Americans eligible for the stamps 
now receive them. Many of the poor who 
do not get them have been reduced to 
buying pet food as a source of protein. 
The Mayer group recommended that the 
US. establish a minimum-income floor 
for all families—an idea that McGovern 
failed to sell in the 1972 presidential 
campaign. 
a 

The foreign report was even worse. 
Population growth, compounded by se- 
rious droughts in Africa and Asia, has 
literally eaten up all the increased food 
output achieved by poor nations over the 
past decade, leaving their citizens as ill 
fed as ever, the experts found. To bridge 
the gap, McGovern recommended that 
the U.S. set up a $20 billion *Plowshares 
for Peace” program that would build 
stockpiles of food for needy nations to 
draw on. That is another idea that seems 
unlikely to be adopted: Agriculture Sec- 
retary Earl Butz, who will present the 
Nixon Administration’s proposals for 
solving world food problems to an in- 
ternational conference in Rome in No- 
vember, has already turned thumbs 
down. 


MERGERS 


Mobilizing Marcor? 


The oil industry might seem to be 
in little need of diversification, given its 
dramatic rise in profits. Even so, the in- 
ternational oil companies, facing the 
certainty of takeovers of their overseas 
wells by many foreign governments, 
have been seeking to hedge their bets. 
Gulf Oil, for example, in the last year 
has tried unsuccessfully to buy the CNA 
insurance business and even the Ring- 
ling Bros.-Barnum & Bailey circus. Last 
week Mobil Oil went it one better by an- 
nouncing plans to make a tender offer 
for 51% of the stock of Marcor Inc., the 
parent company of the Montgomery 
Ward retail chain and Container Corp., 
a packaging giant. 

The combination would be one of 
the biggest in U.S. business history. At 
last week's prices, buying the necessary 
shares would cost Mobil (which already 
owns 4.5% of Магсог5 stock) at least 
$350 million. Adding Marcor's $4 bil- 
lion 1973 sales to Mobil’s $11 billion 
would boost Mobil from seventh rank 
in the FORTUNE 500 list to fourth. 

Mobil quickly ran into a barrage of 
objections. Congressional critics noted 
that oil companies have said that their 
high profits (Mobil’s rose 489 in 1973, 
to $849 million) were needed to finance 
oil exploration, production and refinery 
building—not diversification. Federal 
Energy Administrator John C. Sawhill, 
who has defended oil profits as “nec- 
essary” on precisely that ground, com- 
plained that Mobil's plan "puts me in a 
difficult position." 

Big Enough. The Department of 
Justice is expected to look into possible 
antitrust violations, In 1969 John Mitch- 
ell, then Attorney General, announced 
that the department "may very well op- 
pose any merger among the top 200 
manufacturing firms or firms of com- 
parable size in other industries." Since 
Mobil is the seventh largest industrial 
firm by sales and Marcor the fourth big- 
gest general retailer by assets, a merger 
between them would seem to fall square- 
ly within the Mitchell guideline. 

Most important, perhaps, Marcor 
Chairman Leo Schoenhofen reacted 
coolly. In a terse ten-line statement, he 
said: "Marcor's management is not in a 
position to reach any judgment regard- 
ing the proposal" Marcor was formed 
in 1968 largely for the purpose of fend- 
ing off takeover bids. The managements 
of Montgomery Ward and Container 
were both fearful of such attempts, so 
they agreed to merge into a ‘ 
Eu endi to be beyond the reach M 
most takeover types, while keeping 
managements separate. The arrange- 
ment has worked well: last vear, Mar- 


managers. A Mobil spokesman noted 
that the company has “had a policy since 
1968 of seeking out diversification op- 
portunities.” Having taken six years to 
select a suitable partner, the odds are 
that Mobil will not give up easily. 
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Saudi Holding Action 


As it demonstrated by orchestrating 
the Arab oil embargo, Saudi Arabia is 
the kingpin of world petroleum supply 
and prices. Last week it exercised its 
power once more, this time against the 
eleven other members of the Organiza- 
tion of Petroleum Exporting Countries. 
Ata stormy OPEC meeting of govern- 
ment ministers (see pictures, top and 
bottom this page) in Quito, Ecuador, the 
Saudis blocked yet another sizable in- 
crease in oil prices—though they had 
to settle for a tiny one. 

It was essentially a holding action. 
The Saudis have argued that the posted 
price of oil, on which the taxes and roy- 
alties paid by oil companies are based, 
should be cut by $2 or more from its pre- 
sent lofty $11.65 per bbl. They fear that 
sky-high oil prices will create unman- 
ageable trade deficits for their custom- 
ers. The Saudis also hope that by cut- 
ting oil prices they can negotiate a better 
deal on the technology, goods and ser- 
vices that they hope to import from in- 
dustrialized nations, as well as hold back 
! the development of alternate sources of 
energy. 

Their views are anathema within 

OPEC. At the Quito meeting, Venezuela, 

Algeria, Libya, Nigeria and Kuwait 

‘| pushed hard for a 63¢ increase in post- 
| ей prices to offset the effects of inflation 
on the prices of the goods that they buy 
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from the, U.S., Europe and Japan. Ira- 
nian Finance Minister Jamshid Amu- 
zegar, who has accused the Saudis of 
hypocritically calling for price reduc- 
tions while actually raising prices, fa-, 
vored a slightly smaller hike, *to show 
the industrialized nations that we are se- 
rious when we say that they must keep 
inflation in check." Saudi Oil Minister 
Ahmed Zaki Yamani reportedly threat- 
ened to force prices down by dumping 
millions of barrels of cut-price petrole- 
um on the market. In order to keep the 
cartel together, the delegates settled on 
a compromise that will hold posted 
prices steady but raise by 2% the roy- 
alties that they collect on each barrel 
from the companies. That works out to 
a mere 5e per bbl., or roughly one-eighth 
cent on a gallon of gasoline. 

How Low? The Saudis went along 
—for now. By the time the wrangling 
Over oil prices resumes at an OPEC meet- 
ing scheduled to be held in Vienna on 
Sept. 12, they will be in an even strong- 
er position. Last week Yamani jour- 
neyed to Washington in an attempt to 
persuade the U.S. to put more pressure 
on Iran to lower its prices. 

More important, the Saudis hope to 
complete negotiations for full ownership 
of the Arabian American Oil Co. Only 
two weeks ago they completed an in- 
terim deal that raised their ownership 
from 2596 to 60%—a move with ironic 
consequences in light of their stated de- 
sire to lower prices. Under the compli- 
cated oil pricing system, the four Amer- 
ican oil companies (Exxon, Texaco, 
Standard of California and Mobil) that 
have part-ownership of Aramco will 
have to “buy back" 60% of Aramco's 
daily output at 9396 of the posted price, 
raising the market price of Saudi crude 
by about $1 per bbl. But when the Sau- 
dis take complete control of Aramco, 
they will have to set directly whatever 
price they think suitable—and the world 
is waiting to see how low it will be. 
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TRADE 


Curbing Ex-lm 

For mos: of its 40 years, the Export- 
Import Bank has enjoyed a quiet, effec- 
tive and even profitable existence. Start- 
ed in 1934 by President Franklin D. 
Roosevelt to finance American trade 
with the Soviet Union, which the U.S. 
had just recognized, the bank was soon 
authorized by Congress to grant credits 
to other countries so that they could buy 
more U.S. goods and services. By using 


its $20 billion lending authority to ex- . 


tend credit to countries and companies 
on which commercial banks would not 
take a risk, Ex-Im has helped expand 
U.S. exports. It facilitated a record $10.5 
billion sales last year and continued as 
arare moneymaker among federal agen- 
cies. In fiscal 1973 it collected $140 mil- 
lion in interest and paid its 23rd con: 
secutive dividend, of $50 million, to the 
Treasury. Yet now this unobtrusive 105 
stitution has come under hot attack from 


politicians, labor leaders and others wh? i 


charge that its liberal lending policies x 
rich nations. s 


have unduly rewarded 
robbed the U.S. of jobs, and worsene 
domestic inflation. dof 

Congress must decide by the en s 
this week whether to renew NE 
lending authority, which expires а 
30. There is no doubt that Congres with 


keep Ex-Im alive, but prova Last | 


new limitations on its autono. 
week the Senate Banking СО 
approved an, amendment d 
Democrats Henry ("Scoop") Jac 
Washington and Adlai Stevenson giv? 


son 


Illinois that would require Ex-L "ed 


Congress 30 days’ advance notice Q 
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credit of $50 million or more; 
propose’ оша then veto the loan. 
or, ee restrictions could be added on 
qo senate floor. m ic 
Ex-Im Chairman William J. Casey, 
erly head of the Securities and Ex- 
pr. e Commission and Under Secre- 
аи State, complains that the Jack- 
Б поп restriction would hinder 
fic bank's ability to compete in a fast- 
ш ing global credit market where time 
P ney. The House has yet to draft 
р тл bill, but opposition to the 
bank's recent policies is even stronger 
there than 1n the Senate. i 
Cheap Credit. Recently, Ex-Im 
granted a $469 million credit package 


to finance an $80 million trade center 


in Moscow and plants to make chem- 
icals, iron-ore pellets and fertilizers to 
be built with assistance and hardware 
from U.S. companies. By 1978, Ex-Im 
Joans to the Soviets could total $1.4 bil- 
lion. Senator Stevenson charges that ihe 
credits are going to a nation that does 
not really need the help. "Sovi 055 
national product,” he роіліѕ out, 
ond only to our own." А ; 

Opponents are particularly incensed 
by the low interest rates on Ex-Im 
loans. While U.S. corporations have 
to pay 113% or more interest on bor- 
rowings from commercial banks. the 
Soviets are getting Ex-Im money at 
64%. Iran is paying around 6% on Ex- 
Im loans of $877 million to finance 
such things as oil refineries, airplanes 
and diesel locomotives—even though: 
as Scoop Jackson points out, lran is 
awash in oil dollars. Casey persuasively 
defends the rates as competitive with 
those charged by export-finance agen- 
cies in Britain, France, Japan, Canada, 
Italy and Germany. If the Soviets 
and Iranians cannot get cheap credit 
from Ex-Im, he says, they will go else- 
where, and U.S. exporters will lose 
their business. 

Labor leaders charge that some Ex- 
Im loans have gone to foreign compa- 
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nies that export goods to the U.S., tak- 
ing sales and jobs from domestic firms. 
AFL-CIO Lobbyist Ray Denison says Ex- 
Im has financed a Mexican factory that 
makes automobile springs that are 
shipped to the U.S. Recently, Ex-Im lent 
$75 million to the Bank of Tokyo to 
finance purchase by Japanese firms of 
260,000 bales of U.S. cotton. Critics fear 
that that loan will worsen American in- 
flation by raising the price of domestic 
cotton. 

Casey says that such deals are nec- 
essary to stabilize the balance of pay- 
ments and strengthen the dollar abroad. 
In general, the bank has done an ef- 
fective job of promoting U.S. exports: 
but in an era when international eco- 
nomic relations are increasingly fraught 
with political significance, Ex-Im's lead- 
ers hardly hope to avoid closer congres- 
sional scrutiny of their policies. Restric- 
tions that would weaken the bank's 
competitiveness, though, could hamper 
America's trade drive. 


NEW ENGLAND 


Bases for Sale 


Up to 5,000 acres of land, largely 
open 

Cape Cod beaches within minutes. 

Horse and hiking trails, bowling, 
swinuning pools, gymnasium, 9-hole golf 
course, athletic fields ... 


It sounds like a land huckster’s pitch 
for a vacation-home development—but 
the property touted happens to be Otis 
Air Force base, and the idyllic descrip- 
tion occurs in a slick brochure mailed 
by the state of Massachusetts to 1,500 
corporations round the world. The state 
has been driven to this bit of hard-sell 
real estate promotion by the necessity 
of cushioning the impact of a federal 
economy drive on its citizens. 

Since April 1973 the Pentagon has 
closed 13 U.S, military bases and cur- 
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tailed the use of scores more in an ef- 
fort to save the Treasury $3.5 billion over 
the next decade. Though the bases are 

, Scattered through 32 states, the econom- 
ic blow has fallen hardest on New Eng- 
land; nearly halfof the 74.000 jobs wiped 
out or transferred by the cutbacks were 
located in Massachusetts and Rhode Is- 
land. The closings of the Newport Naval 
Station and Quonset Point Naval Air 
Complex and the exodus ofa 30-destroy- 
er fleet have lowered the personal in- 
come of Rhode Island's citizens by $307 
million a year—a loss about equal to the 
economic damage wreaked in Indiana. 
Ohio and Kentucky by this Spring’s tor- 
nadoes. In addition, Rhode Island Gov- 
ernor Philip Noel complains that the 
state has been saddled with expenses, es- 
pecially for schools, run'up to please the 
Navy. 

Now the states are trying to inter- 
est private companies in setting up shop 
on the unused bases. They face serious 
obstacles: Though most of the land is 
choice. some of the bases contain out- 
dated utilities and old buildings that 
would be expensive for a company ei- 
ther to renovate or tear down. Also, the 
military goes on using portions of some 
of the bases for such purposes as stor- 
ing nuclear materials. Hale Champion, 
former chairman of the Massachusetts 
Federal Base Conversion Commission, 
referring hyperbolically to radiation 
from the nuclear stockpiles, asks: "Who 
wants to build a shoe factory that will 
glow in the dark?" 

Anyone trying to convert the bases 
to civilian use must plow through a jun- 
gle of red tape. The Federal Government 
retains ownership of the base land and 
buildings until somebody else takes 
them over, and it reserves the right to de- 
termine the "best use" of them—a de- 
cision in which as many as eight fed- 
eral agencies may get involved. Under 
some circumstances, the Federal Gov- 
ernment will turn over base property 
free for use as parklands or airports. But 
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if a state, local community or private 
company wants touse part ofa base for 
industrial purposes, it must buy the land 
and any improvements at a “fair mar- 
ket price,’ which is determined after 
an appraisal by the General Services 
‘Administration. 

Rhode Island nonetheless has per- 
suaded the Electric Boat Division of 
General Dynamics to lease from the 
Navy three seaplane hangars at Quon- 


` set Point for the construction of nuclear 


submarine hulls; eventually 2,000 peo- 
ple will be employed there. In addition, 
New England Electric System is nego- 
tiating with state and federal agencies 
to buy the Charlestown Naval Air Sta- 


` tion in Rhode Island and build a nu- 


clear power plant there. 

Massachusetts has had less luck ped- 
dling pieces of Otis and four other bases. 
A group of Bostonians has an idea for 
turning the Boston navy yard into a con- 
struction yard for civilian oil tankers, 
and another group dreams of converting 
Otis into a recreation center that would 
be a Disneyland of the North, but so 
far nothing has jelled. Meanwhile, the 
blow that the base closings have dealt 
to local economies must be counted as 
a price of U.S.-Soviet détente. 


SCANDALS 


Franklin's Low Finance 


The situation of New York’s Frank- 
lin National Bank, until recently the na- 
tion’s 20th largest, has looked dismal 
ever since a gray day in May. Then the 
bank announced that instead of the 
$582,000 profit it had originally report- 
ed for the first quarter, it might have suf- 
fered a loss of as much as $39 million 
because of unauthorized trading in for- 
eign currency by employees (TIME, May 
27). Last week the picture suddenly 
turned $24.6 million worse. The bank re- 
ported losses of a numbing $63.6 mil- 
lion for this year's first five months: $40 
million in the first quarter, mainly be- 
cause of the currency trading, another 
$19 million of currency losses in April 
and May, and more than $4 million of 
operating losses in those two months. 

Within hours after making the fig- 
ures public, Harold V. Gleason resigned 
as chairman and president, completing 
an almost total wipe-out of Franklin's 
top management. He took the new post 


| of executive vice chairman, and was suc- 


ceeded as chief executive by Joseph W. 
Barr, a former Democratic Congress- 
man from Indiana and Secretary of the 
Treasury during the last few weeks 
of .Lyndón Johnson's Administration. 
Frightened depositors continued to 
withdraw their savings. Тһе bank lost 
more than $100 million in deposits last 
"week, bringing withdrawals to $930 mil- 
on, or almost a third of the $3 billion 
its that Franklin held when the 
began to break six weeks ago. 
in has borrowed more than 
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$1 billion from the Federal Reserve Sys- 
tem since May and if it can continue to 
get such support it may yet pull out of 
its slide. The majority view, though, is 
that Franklin will survive only by merg- 
ing with a larger bank, or perhaps sell- 
ing off several of its operations piece- 
meal to other banks and shrinking back 
to its original base on Long Island. The 
bank’s ultimate fate may well hinge on 
the still incomplete story of what went 
wrong. Franklin and its employees are 
now being investigated by the FBI, the 
Comptroller of the Currency and the Se- 
curities and Exchange Commission. 
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TED PRICE & COMPANY SYMBOL 


West Virginia's 
Cause Celebre 


Few people outside West Virginia 
have heard of Diversified Mountaineer 
Corp., and by now a lot of West Vir- 
ginians wish they had never heard of it 
either. After 14 years of garish existence, 
the company has gone bust in the big- 
gest cause célébre of the state’s not- 
exactly-voluminous financial history. Its 
collapse has brought embarrassment or 
worse to citizens from Governor Arch 
Moore to thousands of small investors 
who put their money into high-interest 
but uninsured D.M.C. savings accounts, 
and now have little idea how much they 
can recover, 

It all began in 1960, when a group 
of promoters offered West Virginians up 
to $10 million in stock in a company or- 
ganized for the vague purpose of “еп- 
gaging in diversified types of business.” 


Though the promoters never Spelleq 
what those businesses might be rel 
somehow sold 1.5 million shares aa 
each. At first they seemed to have Ji 82 
idea what to do with the money The 
tried some ill-defined ventures thay © 
tures that dig 
not come off. D.M.C. might have suf 
fered an early and unmourned denos 
1 156 
had it not entered the obscure “indy 
trial savings and loan” business. У 
_ An industrial S and L accepts say- 
ings and makes loans at rates unregu 
lated by the Federal Government; by a 
early 1970s, D.M.C. could pay 714% ie 
attract savings and collect 1595 on con- 
sumer loans, both rates much 
higher than commercia] 
banks or conventional S and 
Ls could fix. But the freedom 
from regulation carries а pen- 
ally. The deposits are not in. 
sured by the Government, as 
deposits in banks and regular 
S 2nd Ls are, so if an indus. 
trial S and L squanders the 
money in unwise loans, the 
depositors have no protec- 
üon. Between 1960 and 
1970. D.M.C. opened or 
bought seven industrial S and 
Ls in West Virginia and four 
more in Virginia, Kentucky 
and Tennessee. At its peak 
last year, D.M.C. pulled in 
savings of $52 million and 
made $47 million in loans. 
The 1962 acquisition of 
one West Virginia industrial 
S and L brought D.M.C. the 
services of Ted R. Price. A su- 
perconfident college dropout 
who had acquired a working 
knowledge of banking during 
service with the Army 
Finance Corps, Price, now 
42, swiftly became the com- 
pany's driving force and, in 
1967, its president. Price im- 
mediately set out to make 
D:M.C. West Virginia's big- 
gest corporation. ) 
He started an advertising campaign 
that featured hillbilly singers twanging 
the virtues of saving at D.M.C. He also 
diversified the company’s holdings by 
buying the biggest motel in Charleston. 
the state capital city; setting up two If 
surance companies that wrote policies 
for D.M.C. lending corporations; and E 
ganizing a brokerage house that dealt 
exclusively in D.M.C. stock. If sham 
holders complained that D.M.C. paid ah 
dividends after 1972, Price replied at 
the statesmanlike observation To 
“Sometimes it is necessary to Saci! 
profitability for growth.” Last y 
vowed to buy the First National. fion 
of South Charleston (assets: $27 mil ur 
and in anticipation he had already i 
dered installation of a bank vault seston 
ground floor of D.M.C.'s new Char 
headquarters. 
It was an odd ambition beca 
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. though deposits in D.M.C. were 

on. 

fe sured, its offices were decorated 
no trademark that bore a striking re- 
yith o to the shield that symbolizes 
ral Deposit Insurance Corp. At 
uic ate, the Federal Reserve Board re- 
m to approve the acquisition, and 
Шү С. was forced to recall a $1.5 mil- 
[ion stock offering that it had planned 
{o finance the purchase. ; 

That was only one of D.M.C.'s trou- 
ples. As the Fed’s tight-money policies 
sent interest rates rocketing, the inter- 
est that D.M.C. had to pay on savings 
leaped from a manageable $2.9 million 
in 1972 to a staggering $4.1 million in 
1973. A change in rules adopted by the 
accounting profession caused D M.C. to 
reclassify some balance-sheet items that 
it had carried as assets and cali them li- 
abilities; adjusting to the new rules 
added $3.3 million to a D.M.C. 1973 loss. 
About $3.9 million in loans that the 
company made in 1973 were later clas- 
sified by an independent auditor as ques- 
tionable. Worse yet, it had loaned $282,- 
000 to Price and another $26,000 to State 
Banking Commissioner George Jordan 

Zsa Zsa. In January Jordan finally 
ordered the company to shut down in 
West Virginia. A subsequent. audit 
showed that it had lost $8.2 million last 
year. Governor Moore is now under fire 
for assuring West Virginians last De- 
cember that all was well. A federal 
grand jury is now investigating. 

Ted Price has emerged relatively un- 
scathed. Just before Jordan ordered his 
business to close, he married Susie Anna 
Pennington, popularly known as "the 
Zsa Zsa Gabor of Charleston." She had 
been part proprietor of the Candy Club, 
a nightspot that featured life-size por- 
traits of herself and a co-owner clad in 
bikinis. At last report, the newlyweds 
were honeymooning on a yacht off Flor- 
ida, where the sailing is considerably 
smoother than in the rugged mountains 
of West Virginia. 


THE ADMINISTRATION 


Top-Secret Optimism 


It was a new—and absurd—low in 
Administration secrecy. The Congres- 
Slonal Joint Economic Committee 
Planned to hold hearings last week on 
the state of the economy. Federal Re- 
Serve Chairman Arthur Burns and 
Council of Economic Advisers Chair- 
man Herbert Stein readily agreed to give 

eir assessments. But Kenneth Rush. 
on S new economic coordinator, re- 

1 On grounds of Executive privilege. 

{ving to testify, he said, would hinder 
i $ ability to give “candid and uninhib- 
an Advice to Nixon in private, So the 

ч mittee postponed the hearings, to 
ha he ppointment of members who 

ee to ask Rush what led the 

Dicky €nt to predict recently a late-1974 

dow p in national production and a 
nturn in inflation. 
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Lido Green and Growing 


Once a hard-charging guard for the 
College of St. Thomas in St. Paul, Minn., 
Robert D. Lund voices a business phi- 
losophy that is pure Vince Lombardi. 
"The way to win,” he says, "is to get 
out in front and improve your position. 
When you're green you're growing, but 
when you're ripe you're next to rotten.” 
His hard sell seemed appropriate 
enough at General Motors’ Chevrolet di- 
vision, where as general sales manager 
he set a record of 3 million vehicles sold 
in 1971, but somewhat out of place at 
the Cadillac division, which he took over 
as general manager in January 1973. 
The haughty Cadillac traditionally is 
supposed to sell itself. 

Lund nonetheless shook up staid 
Cadillac, and just in time, since the en- 
ergy crisis (which he calls an “energy sit- 
uation”) hammered sales down badly 
early this year. He launched an adver- 
tising campaign in which Cadillac, of 
all cars, boasts of its gas mileage (15.8 
m.p.g. under picture-perfect proving- 
ground conditions). He started a dealer 
sales contest, something unheard of at 
Cadillac in two decades. Prize: a week 
in Hawaii for 211 winners. In February 
he brought out Cadillacs in three new 
spring colors: Lido Green, Pueblo Beige 
and Mandarin Orange. Result: from a 
low of 11,581 in February, Cadillac sales 
climbed to 26,034 in May, a record for 
the month and almost 14% better than 
May 1973. That turnaround in a year 
of sales disaster for big cars makes Lund, 
at 54, a candidate fora job at G.M. head- 
quarters, where retirements will soon 
open some top executive posts. 


Auditing the Auditor 


No profession has suffered a more 
painful drop in public esteem than ac- 
counting; in recent years accountants 
have been regularly criticized for fail- 
ing to expose corporate shenanigans, 
and have been sued for allegedly cer- 
tifying misleading company earnings re- 
ports. Four SEC complaints have been 
filed against Peat, Marwick, Mitchell & 
Co., onetime auditor of such tarnished 
firms as Penn Central and National Stu- 
dent Marketing and a giant of the pro- 
fession (it recorded world- 
wide billings of $370 million 
in 1973). Last week Walter 
E. Hanson, 48, a former rail- 
road accountant and senior 
partner (chief executive) of 
Peat, Marwick since 1965, 
moved to restore confidence 
by volunteering to have his 
company’s procedures audit- 
ed by colleagues from com- 
peting firms. 

Over the next two years 


professionals chosen by the 
American Institute of Certi- 


- with loans from American 


GENERAL MANAGER LUND AT CADILLAC PLANT 


fied Public Accountants will visit 20 of 
Peat, Marwick's 107 U.S. offices and 
study how well employees do their job. 
Hanson has committed Peat, Marwick 
to pay the estimated $350,000 cost of 
the unprecedented study, and pledges 
that when the findings are ready they 
will be made available to the press. 
"There has been so much criticism about 
secrecy in the profession," he says, "that 
itis time we opened up to the people." 


Teaching the Teacher 


Japan's genius for adapting foreign 
techniques is legendary, and the career 
of Tsuneo Inui, 64, illus- 
trates why. Sent to New 
York City by a Tokyo 
bank in the 1950s, Inui 
studied the leasing boom 
then taking off in the U.S., 
and in 1964 paid $40,000 
for advice and guidance 
from United States Leas- 
ing Corp. With that, and 


banks (Japanese banks 
then saw no future in leas- 
ing), he opened Orient 
Leasing Co. in Japan. The 
dry-witted Inui proved 
such an apt ео (pupil) 
that last year Orient be- 
came the biggest leasing company in the 
world, posting profits of $10.4 million; 
compared with $6.7 million earned by 
his old sensei (teacher), U.S.L. 

Inui, a lover of tradition (he plays 
the classical three-string samisen), did 
his utmost to "Japanize" what he had 
learned. In particular, he worked 

2. through the sprawling sales 
networks of the great Japa- 
nese trading houses to lease 
to manufacturers, shippers 
and retailers, products as var- 
ied as Pepsi bottles. tankers 
and computers. Now Inui is 
trying to repay some of his 
debt of gratitude to U.S.L.. of 
which he became a director 
in 1973. Next month Orient 
will open an office in Man- 
hattan to help USL. lease 
products to other Japanese 
firms operating in the US. 
—for a fee, of course. 
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A Where-To for Lovers 


Not too long ago, the illicit weekend Me 
> tryst in the country often demanded yevad 
more skill at the front desk than in the after 
bedroom. Couples approaching a frown- frank, 
ing innkeeper would go into contortions agent; | 
as they twisted school rings around to опе-та 
look like wedding bands and shuffled Nevadi 
their suitcases to hide the fact that the been di 
initials did not match. But today door- i 
men donot wink, porters donot leer, and Die 
А managers in even the starchiest estab- & golden- 
lishments could not care less if a couple = jtable n 
fails to sign in as Mr. and Mrs.—as long 2 girl fri 
as they pay the double-room rate. £ starred 
Now the tryst even has its own ? (1947). 
where-to literature. A newly published 7 Blondie 
(by Collier/Macmillan) Lovers’ Guide to $ cancer: 
Pr America lists inns, hotels and resorts that © 
both welcome and appeal to couples. Die 
Scottish-born Travel Writer Тап Keown, tinguist 
36, visited some 275 spots across the ^ City’s F 
country, and found 137 that were suf- 1940s | 
9% pnr harming and nonchalant to be j | molecu 
awari anywhere from one cupid PPRHUSÁASN GG шт nique fi 
Е (good enough for “а one-night stand”) € : | | if 9 | OO dude 
wearers to үш cupids (where a couple ME O heart al 
c V 33 1 9 . . n ^ = Bess 
۵ E do ever after"). om үш, as in wit, Shakespeare's law still rules: brevity is the soul, etc. Die 
For Budget Watchers: The Deer- “The String? It Sardo b ree i Zhukox 
field (Mass.) Inn, where weekenders can posite) Brazil's hat S TE on the beaches of Rio de Janeiro (see color pagesop- || shal di 
“nod off in Colonial bliss” in a $10 dou- who went to RS diei Re Rar aM MA O | M 
ЕСИР touring one of New рок p an Lt E o ERY prohibited mammary nudity. Undaunt- kov fou 
England’s handsomest villages. АЭА Д 10 Eee AUS Su ing—known in Brazil as the Tanga—whichis || dragoo 
For High Rollers: Florida's 700- MEMO TO a eae п in loincloth and consists of two minuscule triangles Army 
EE Rn Hotel and Club. ` A HM саа од oven either hip. The Tanga is a huge hit with Rio girl both th 
where $400-a-day suites are available for nádega (buttock) father ti e елеш Баала сы да Rd st 
the "grand gesture." while ago, and ; x^ an peito (breast) admirers. The String spread to Italy a sionals, 
Eon Bargain Hunters: The Break- ium n MN having its first tanga north of the border. Hitler 
ВЕН answer. to Rome's d RM de E gures suggested thatthe String could become one of the most im- U.S.S.R 
BN noi Offers doubles in the off. pe oe eae anin ven AES since coffee. Bloomingdale's in Manhattan sold out the my 
season at $24 a day (winter price: $105) E но weeks. Ralph Paterno, owner of a Madison Av- || &ineerir 
For Privacy: Greyfield, a “slightly Е E P E: his Strings made at his factory in Italy, sold 160 in two flood oí 
pet ЕЕ ы Bahl ош ог Тезден. ы. P a ЄН 5 from all over for them from men—boy friends and hus- the gre: 
see Williams, set amid live oaks and al- riety of і terials Кш Tak EO uM BIO anid Соо ea 
ligators on Georgia's Cumberland Is- a y it materials, including cotton and jersey, which Paterno favors "because and dist 
Peale Lie only by chartered boat 4 € suit must be close to the body and you need soft fabric for that. Cotton sustaini 
Я For Kicks: San Francisco's Mi à rican male take to nddega gazing? “No question," says pa- nnoye 
1 Hotel, offering ii OM pees Sane. Печ girls should also enjoy the minibikini's cheeky look. A 28-year || downpl: 
: ЕВО егиісе massare e anadian woman teaching English in Rio says, "The Tanga reminds us ofa |; and farr 
For the Energetic: The C-Lazy-U ТО тшшш деш some time wished she could ко шу Fides 
ب‎ Ranch, 8,000 ft. up in the Rockies in : nob. Says a strung-up Ipanema lovely: “It’s bacana [right-on]. It's more ba- Stalin's. 
ССС reete right body; Most of tae gi С 
| “personal horses” wi А odies. ull Mir 
3 rate, No e бош the A REA D. пшнш are producing several varia lon a үш 
55 ‘For the Lazy: Т. ikini. Alexander's epartment store in New York has a version witha |} Ne was 
= the Sea, Peres on ндо ре ОШ top. Cole of California Executive Jack Healy claims that his firm | but res, 
á Kennebunkport, Me., which is “basical as “engineered the String differently so it will be wearable.” The rear half o went to 
ly a place for wave watching.” i pie unrefined Rio version, Healy says, “keeps creeping toward the center. and | ficial he; 
3 In all, only 25 states Е Ri. p has to tug at it all the time." Em. 
1 ers list; California led them all with 27 will n question that tugs at would-be String wearers is whether the minibiKin! . Diec 
^. recommendations, including five four- ү А ue vertise their assets or expose unlovely flaws. Fashion advisers SUBE à ingly dis 
= Cupid inns and hotels. The guide finds hat no woman should be strung after she is 40 years old. Beverly His o |) Philosop 
hê Midwest to be a romantic wasteland signer Jim Riva, who spins his own Strings. warns: “It’s something ГО Rat fp Mho onc 
.— —— however, and Keown has special scorn see on every woman in the world. It’s got to be for the svelte girl only. i | named | 
1 for lowa and Ohio. The only place t queline Onassis, age 44, who is not noticeably callipygian, sports one bul М, Ш Weed hi 
p 0 yet to be photographed from astern. In the U.S., the cheeky look has alread ||. down hi 


in these states, he says, is aboard 


4 e d car, "watching the begun to surface at pools and beaches from California to New York. ВУ ^ | arch f 
8i t Ў 


summer, апу comely norte-americana miss сап be the Girl from Ipanema. 


as it is roll by." 
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arried. William Fisk Harrah, 62, 
a's second-ranking casino mogul, 
Howard Hughes; and Verna 
d 29, lately a Reno real estate 
a in Middle Fork Lodge, Idaho. A 
ager "ап advertisement for another of 
nnus major industries, Harrah has 
E divorced five times, Frank once. 


Nevad 


a 
Died. Pamela Britton, 50, comely 
olden-haired actress who made a cred- 
jtable maiden voyage as Frank Sinatra’s 
girl friend in Anchors Aweigh (1945), 
starred in Broadway s Brigadoon 
(1947), and later adorned DV screens in 
Blondie and My Favorite Martian; of 
cancer; in Arlington Heights, Пі. 
n 
Died. Alfred Ezra Mirsky. 73, dis- 
tinguished biochemist at New York 
City's Rockefeller University who in the 
1940s helped spark the infant field of 
molecular biology by devising à tech- 
nique for isolating the genetic material 
chromatin in the cells of animals; of a 
s heart attack; in Manhattan. 
a 
Died. Georgy Konstantinovich 
Zhukov, 77, squat, solemn Soviet mar- 
shal dubbed “the Eisenhower of Rus- 
a sia”; of a heart attack; in Moscow. Zhu- 
kov fought in World War I as a Czarist 
dragoon, in 1918 suited up as a Red 
$ Army cavalryman. After weathering 
1 both the shift to mechanized warfare 
e and Stalin's purges of military profes- 
a sionals, Zhukov was Chief of Staff when 
Hitler first trained his guns on the 
- U.S.S.R. In 1941 the marshal smashed 
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t the myth of Nazi invincibility by en- 
е gineering the defense of Moscow with a 
0 flood of Siberian troops, and later won 


the great battles of Stalingrad, Lenin- 
grad and the Dnieper. An icy Strategist 
e and disciplinarian, he pushed to Berlin, 
1 || Sustaining a million casualties, and re- 
turned to Moscow as Russia's savior. 
> Annoyed by Zhukov's celebrity, Stalin 
- downplayed the marshal's achievements 
1 and farmed him off to bush-league posts 
j in Odessa and the Urals. The day after 
1 


Stalin’s death in 1953, Zhukov was made 
ершу Defense Minister, then rose to 
full Minister and member of the Pre- 
Sidium. After a row with Khrushchev, 
¢ was drummed back into obscurity, 
Ut resurfaced in the mid-1960s and 


Went to his Kremlin-Wall tomb an of- 
| ficial hero, 


a 

T Died. Jean Wahl; 86, lyrical, charm- 
__ ely disorganized French existentialist 
Philosopher and Sorbonne professor 

© once flunked a graduate student 
d Jean-Paul Sartre, later intro- 
ES him to Martin Heidegger, and set 
Ln his own view of philosophy as “a 
"Ich for knowledge . . . that is not nec- 
ШУ reducible to intellectual under- 

ding” in a dense opus entitled The 
hilosopher з Way, in Paris. 
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TWELFTH NIGHT and 
ROMEO AND JULIET 
by WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE 


There is no law that requires the 
American Shakespeare Theater at Strat- 
ford, Conn. to vary its productions be- 
tween the barely adequate and the em- 
inently atrocious. It is just the sloppy 
custom of the place. The sad truth is 
that a merely average revival of a clas- 
sic, whether by Shakespeare or some 
other great playwright, leaves only the 


MAXWELL AND BIRNEY IN ROMEO AND JULIET 
Puppets might supply more emotion. 


forlorn impression of a weighted bal- 
loon. It takes superior acting. direction 
and a current of passion and imagina- 
tion to raise it gloriously aloft. Stratford 
opened its 20th season with two ground- 
ed balloons, Twelfth Night and Romeo 
and Juliet. 

Twelfth Night fluttered the less fee- 
„bly of the two. It is a real plotboiler. 
There are identical twins, separated by 
shipwreck and tossed on an alien shore. 
There are assumed disguises, confusions 
of love and mistaken identities. | 

British Director David William em- 
phasizes the languorous melancholy be- 
neath the romantic comedy, the narcis- 
sistic infatuation with the image of 
oneself being in love. This does bring 
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out "the dying fall" aspects of the play. 
However, too many of the pregnant 
pauses give birth to nothing. 

Too often the paradisiacal glamour 
of Illyria, the lovely songs, the immor- 
tal lines, the great bard himself. dissolve 
and leave but the plot behind. Now girl- 
in-boy's-clothing palls, now which-twin- 
is-which proves yawningly wearisome. 
Many of the jokes are far past saving 
and a good bit of the chop logic word 
play is tedious word work. In Director 
William’s conception of the comedy, the 
prankishness and the poetry are di- 
vorced instead of being mated. 

Romeo and Juliet seem to 
have their signals rather than 
their stars crossed. When they 
meet, it seems to be for a quick 
date rather than to share a 
common fate. They seem to be 
unlucky, not doomed. 

Director Michael Kahn 
must bear some sizable respon- 
sibility for this. He has elected 
to fight Shakespeare rather 
than join him. He has set the 
play in 1866, though what af- 
finity the drama has with ei- 
ther the risorgimento or the 
19th century is dim enough to 
be imperceptible. 

This sort of time change al- E 
ways has the same effect: it up- 1 
dates the costumes and jarring- | 


MARTHA SWOPE 


ly displaces the Elizabethan 

line. Kahn claims to have 

based his 1866 version on Lui- 

gi Visconti’s film, The Leopard. 

But it lacks any trace of the 

rich textures of the Visconti x 
settings. No one could look at 
this tacky Verona for a mo- 
ment and call it “fair.” 

Puppets might supply more 
emotion tham these actors do. 
There is only one stridently 
monotonous note in Roberta 
Maxwell's voice box. Her Ju- 
liet is a fishwife haggling un- 
successfully over a flounder E. 
rather than a young girl losing ¥ 
the world and her dear life for 

love. David Birney’s Romeo is so limp 
and bland that it comes as a wondrous 
surprise that he has either the will or 
strength to climb to Juliet’s balcony. 
Mercutio, that man from whom words 
flow like liquid light, emerges in David 
Rounds’ rendering as little more than a 
stand-up nightclub comic. 

Tampering with Shakespeare, tram- 
pling on Shakespeare can scarcely harm 
adult playgoers who know bett But 
what of the thousands of youn 
who are bused to Stratford 
They are being aestheti 3 
and deluded. Here is a 


PRESIDENT NIXON WELCOMED HOME TO THE WHITE HOUSE AFTER COMPLETION OF HIS MIDDLE EAST TRIP 


AMERICAN NOTES 


Presidential Perceptions 


One of Richard Nixon’s most per- 
sistent Watergate defense themes is that 
he will never do anything to weaken the 
institution of the presidency. A study of 
children’s attitudes toward the office by 
Political Scientist F. Christopher Arter- 
ton of Wellesley College indicates, how- 
ever, that the Watergate scandal already 
has profoundly altered at least one small 
group of the younger generation’s per- 
ceptions of the presidency. р 

Writing in the current issue of Po- 

litical Science Quarterly, Arterton cites 
a national 1962 study that indicated that 
children in the third, fourth and fifth 
grades overwhelmingly idealized the 
President, viewing him as “benevolent, 
omniscient, omnipotent, protective, in- 
fallible, diligent and likable.” The pro- 
fessor's own much more limited current 
study of 367 children in the same grades 
inan upper-class Boston suburb (whose 
parents voted almost 2 to 1 for Nixon 
1n.1972) shows a complete reversal. The 
President is now seen as what Arterton 
calls "truly malevolent, undependable, 
untrustworthy, yet powerful and danger- 
“ous.” Where only 7% of the fourth-grad- 
ers. said of President Kennedy in 1962 
that “he is not one of my favorites,” 70% 
of Arterton's fourth-graders now hold 
that negative opinion of Nixon. 


Marriage Trap 


Marriage can be the ruin of a work- 
ing girl. or so maintains an organization 
named MATE (for Married Americans 
"Tax Equality). MATE's thesis is based 
a 1969 change in the federal tax law 

as aimed at redressing a historic 
fa or of the marrieds over 
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the singles. But the reformers went too 
far, particularly in the case of mates who 
both work. Thus, for example. a man 
making $15,000 a year and a woman 
$10,000 may pay $630 more in taxes if 
they are married than if they are not. 

Last week some representatives 
from MATE established a decorous pick- 
et line in front of the Manhattan offices 
of Bride's magazine. The demonstrators 
displayed signs reading FOIL THE IRS 
—STAY SINGLE and IRS PICKPOCKETS 
MARRIED WORKING PEOPLE. What did 
the pickets want Bride's to say yes to? 
Simply to include a notice in every is- 
sue warning: "Marriage may be dam- 
aging to your financial health." 


Packed Peak 


Q. What's the world’s tallest rubbish 
heap? 

A. California's 
14,495 ft. high. 


Mount Whitney, 


With Americans returning to the 
wild as never before, backpacking their 
way home to nature, the main trail up 
Mount Whitney has become about as 
lonely as Times Square on New Year's 
Eve. Last summer some 15.000 people 
made the trek. most camping overnight 
along the way. Verdant.stands of tim- 
ber were denuded by ax-happy hikers 
hunting for firewood, and trails became 
littered with trash. 

This year, faced with the prospect 
of another onslaught of Americans set- 
ling out in a fit of peak to make it to 
the top of Whitney, the Forest Service 
has reluctantly limited the number of 
overnight climbers to 75 a day. Reser- 
vations are required. But forget about 
Fridays and Saturdays through August, 
Whitney is already booked solid. Give 
Mount Kilimanjaro a call. 
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Richard Nixon’s helicopter had t that at 


barely touched down on the White | боті 


House lawn when the tanned and smil- 
ing President bounced out and waggled 
a circled thumb and forefinger at his 
welcoming crowd. The small gesture sig- 
naled his satisfaction with the success 
of his trip to the Middle East. It seemed 
to symbolize too the widespread feeling 
among his aides that he had, as one put 
it, "turned the corner” on Watergate and 
was rebounding from that disaster. 
Later in the week the short upward 
zig in Nixon's survival prospects flat- 
tened out somewhat when Charles W. 
Colson, the Presidents former counsel 
and chief White House political oper 
ative, was sentenced to prison for o 
struction of justice—and said in ч 
that he had committed the crime on 
rect orders from Nixon. A recent a 
vert to evangelical Christianity, СО їс 
seemed bent on telling the truth a 
House Judiciary Committee and ee { 
peachment investigators. Perhaps ing 
Nixon and Colson know how damag 
that may prove to the President... 
Creeping Back. Momentar! Уу the 
ertheless, there was little doubt tha cof 
fanfare over Nixon’s tour, his a a 
again this week to Brussels a2 erted 
cow. (see THE WORLD), and a CO fro 
White House attack on news lea 


n 
his 
the Judiciary Committee had he art 
cause, “A balance is creeping v closes! 
this thing." claimed one Jur 
aides. Nixon was bolstered too a M 
diciary Committee’s own daw cedures 
impeachment evidence and РГ the fast 
He was also benefiting from ^^ 
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һай С that at the moment, lacking any recent 
Пе 1 bombshell revelations, Nixon partisans 
mil- | are sending Congressmen numerous 
gled | messages; meanwhile, the majority of 
[ his | the public that some time ago conclud- 
sig- | ed he ought to be removed from office 
cess | is now sitting back waiting for the leg- 
med | islators to do their duty 
ling Acting to maintain the President’s 
pul | momentum, his aides lashed out at 
and | Chairman Peter Rodino and his com- 
| mittee. Patrick Buchanan, Nixon's spe- 
vard | cial consultant and once a wily prac- 
flat- | litioner of the anonymous news leak, 
; W. | assailed the “nameless, faceless charac- 
insel | ter assassins on the House Judiciary 
per- Committee." Another adroit news ma- 
ob- | nipulator, White House Communica- 
ош! j tions Director Ken Clawson, charged 
1й- | that leaks from the committee were part 
con: | of“a purposeful effort to bring down the 
Ison | President with smoke-filled-room oper- 
the | ations by a clique of Nixon-hating par- 


im} ‘sans.” Deputy Press Secretary Gerald 


only d Warren joined the chorus, deploring 
ging | Prejudicial and one-sided information” 
that was depriving the President of “due 
16 | Process,” 
Ше | , The great leak fuss had been rein- 
e" ig forced by Secretary of State Henry Kis- 
b ‘nger’s emotional protest in Salzburg 
rt Over reports taking issue with his ver- 
ү, f un of the 1969 initiation of wiretaps 
| 0 | Ап Government officials and news- 
el | m That furor was surprisingly qui- 
1: | | m last week as the Senate Foreign Re- 
Үл Ne Committee delayed any new 
a j Mas on the topic, as sought by Kis- 
acl Ше Until after he returns with Nixon 


Oscow, 


CHAIRMAN RODINO (CENTER) PRESIDING OVER HOUSE JUDICIARY COMMITTEE PROCEEDINGS 


unny Wait Between Planes 


The President’s hit-and-travel offen- 

sive was having one clear result: both 
on the Rodino committee and in the full 
House, Republicans were tending to- 
ward a more partisan view of impeach- 
ment. If they continue to do so, a 
party-line vote on impeachment in 
committee and on the floor might re- 
sult. Given the Democratic majorities in 
both forums, the vote would presumably 
go against the President, but his chanc- 
es for acquittal might be enhanced in 
the later Senate trial, where a two-thirds 
vote is necessary for conviction. 
. All Out. A Key.figure in this shift- 
ing Republican sentiment is Arizona's 
John Rhodes, the partys respected 
House leader. Critical of the White 
House tape transcripts, he had suggest- 
ed that the President might consider res- 
ignation—and was stung by irate letters 
from party hard-liners. Since then, 
Rhodes has been meeting with Repub- 
licans on the Judiciary Committee. “We 
give them the benefit of our advice, and 
we're briefed by them,” he says. In fact, 
heis highly influential. 

"Eventually, I will make a decision 
on impeachment, and when I do, I'll go 
all out,” Rhodes last week told TIME 
Correspondent Neil MacNeil. Since 
Rhodes had earlier told MacNeil that 
he would withdraw from any active 
leadership role if he decided to vote for 
impeachment, he was in effect admitting 
that he intends to fight for Nixon. 

Rhodes and other House Republi- 
cans are now challenging the generally 
accepted precept that impeachment is 
similar to a grand jury proceeding, in 
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that only “probable cause” of presiden- | 
tial wrongdoing must be demonstrated, $- 
and the: House's responsibility is mere- 
ly to send the case to the Senate to be 
judged. Appealing to institutional pres- 
tige, Rhodes argues that the House 
would “look bad” if it impeached Nix- 
on and the articles were overwhelmingly 
rejected in the Senate votes on them. | 
Another consideration affecting | 
House Republicans is that the slow pace i 
of the impeachment inquiry almost cer- 
tainly means that Nixon will still be in 
office in November when they face re- 
election; some reason, perhaps dubious- 
ly, that their own chances of survival 
could be enhanced if the case against 
Nixon appeared to be weakening. In any 
case, the possibility has lessened that 
many had privately coveted for Novem- 
ber: Gerald Ford in the White House re- 
furbishing the party's image, and Wa- 
tergate behind them and the nation's 
voters. 
The Rodino committee clearly was 
on the defensive for the first time—even 
in Democratic circles. "The committee 
has taken too damn long,” complained 
one congressional Democratic leader 
last week. "Timing is all important, 
They lost everybody's attention, and the 
President meanwhile went away on his 
mission of peace, glorifying himself." 
Said another Democrat with a hyper- 
bolic despair not yet warranted by 
events: "They've about blown it. By the 
leaks, they've almost irreparably dam- et 
aged the investigation." Move realisti- 
cally, another Democratic leader told 
Rodino: “Peter, the honeymoon is over.” я 
Besides the leaks, mush of the crit- ; 
icism centers on the slow, low-key pre- 
sentation of evidence by the committee's: 
chief counsel John Doar (see box follow- 
ing page). While most members consid- 
er his approach eminently fair, some fee 
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“Before we vote on making these hearings public— 


{willread the minutes of our last meeting .. ." 


that itso carefully weighs all factors with 
equal emphasis that the significance of 
the evidence is lost. "There's no advo- 
cate. no prosecutor, protested one 


Democratic leader. "The committee is 


drowning in a sea of material," added a 
proimpeachment Republican. "There's 
no direction.” 

For Rodino, the criticism is painful. 
In selecting Doar, a longtime moderate 
Republican, as counsel, he had seemed 
to move shrewdly to avoid partisanship. 
Certainly. if he had selected a fiery Dem- 
осгайс prosecutorial type, he would 
have been severely criticized much ear- 


lier. The procedure of presenting.all the 
evidence to the committee and expect- 
ing the members to draw their own con- 
clusions based on the facts seems prop- 
er in something as momentous as 
impeachment. A rushed series of brief- 
ings would have been sharply—and val- 
idly—assailed by the White House as 
unfair. 

Rodino's strategy has been to try to 
impress all factions of his committee 
with the thoroughness and fairness of 
the staff work. Southern Democrats, un- 
der some political pressure from home 
to back Nixon, have been relatively qui- 


Behind Judiciary's Closed Doors 


A few members of the House Ju- 
diciary Committee agree with the 
mounting criticism in Congress that the 
pace of the committee's work has been 
all too slow, Says one: “We've been go- 
ing through the forest marking Xs on 
the trees so we can find our way out 
later. Now we're looking for our way 
out.” But most members support Chair- 
man Peter W. Rodino and Chief Coun- 
sel John Doar in their contention that 
they had no choice. As Rodino ex- 
plained early on: "The only thing we 
can do is to present the data. There's 
noother way we can do it." 

Perhaps. But now that the commit- 
tees initial round of'élosed-door sessions 
Is completed, it can be seen that at least 
part of the problem these past seven 
weeks was the committee's leisurely, 
three-day-a-week schedule. Members 
straggled into their seats on the two- 
tiered walnut dais in Room 2141 of the 


—Rayburn House Office Building, many 


oflen late for sessions that began 
at 9:30 a.m. and usually ended by 

p.m. They had to recess for every 
d roll call on the House floor, 


and also broke for 1%-hr. lunches. 
The committee's procedural rules 
inevitably led to frustration on the part 
of many members. They resented being 
prohibited from studying the evidence 
in advance of the sessions. Each morn- 
ing they found black loose-leaf binders 
on their desks containing the evidence 
that would be presented to them that 
day by Doar or, less frequently, Minor- 
ity Counsel Albert Jenner. After direct- 
ing the members to the proper page, 
Doar would begin reading, often refer- 
ring to the documentary records, which 
were also in the notebooks. His style of 
presentation was intentionally bland. 
Jenner was slightly livelier in man- 
ner and, though selected by the Repub- 
licans, came across more like a pros- 
ecutor than Doar. Observed Republican 
Hamilton Fish Jr. of New York: “Doar 
deliberately cultivates a monotone to try 
toavoid revealing personal biases or col- 
oring the facts. It’s awfully dull.” Indeed, 
within an hour after the opening of the 
first day of hearings, Democratic Rep- 
resentative James Mann of South Car- 
olina fell asleep. 
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impeachment because of ikea омат the y 
tual presentation of evidence, Те, ас. Шш, 
mittee last week spent а day on us "m 
legal secret bombing of Cam eil І ШЗ 
mainly to mollify the more liberal p ia, | БИ 
ocrats, even though that eee Шы | Erie 
scarcely gain widespread Support © | = " 
separate impeachment article. asia |e mo 
Rodino's aim has been to lay out | [ре 
of the major allegations of presidenti: | е; 
misconduct to determine Whether the | 1072 р 
isan overall pattern of impeachable ас, the Р. 
tivity. "Is there a relationship amo; ked 
; ФУУ; > n | fea: 
these things?” Rodino asks, meaning and la 
such matters as the Watergate cotta Nixon 
up, the ITT and milk deals, the under. mittee, 
payment of taxes by Nixon, the Ells. | ified ir 
berg. burglary and other “plumber” in the ‹ 
activities, the secret bombing and the on den 
spurning of subpoenas. “Is there а con. | commi 
nection between him and them?” The | many i 
question, Rodino suggests, is “whether ? leased 
there was a serious abuse of power, а fail- (TIME, 
ure to faithfully execute the laws, scan- Alt 
dal and disrepute in office, a perverting | seemec 
of the whole system." House 
[n retrospect, Rodino's biggest mis- | elimini 
take may have been to push, with solid | identia 
Republican support, for closed-door | untaril 
hearings on the evidence. Too much of | public, 
this evidence and allegaticns againstthe | the Ro 
President had already been made pub- | be con 
lic. Rodino may have sensed that the | of all. 
public would get fed up with the whole | served 
issue if it heard the Doar briefings, then > Mc 
the debate over the same evidence in / still tr 
committee, again on the House floor, | Nixon 
and finally once more in a Senate trial. | liabilit 
Yet open hearings, belatedly backed by | could I 
Shortly afterward, Rodino tried to | Once t 
ease the monotony by having another | utes o 
lawyer read, with Doar breaking in to | Should 
make explanatory comments and cite 4 Finally 
the supporting documents. It did not | mento 
work well enough; the next day St. Clair, " Th 
exhausted by his routine of 14-hour ates, ] 
workdays, dozed briefly. But naps were | suing 
rare, and the daily attendance of the 38 ча 
members was excellent. MA 
E ethe 
On a typical day, the commit о 
plowed through three 250-page ee th he 
books. There were 14 books dealing WII | QM 
the Watergate break-in and cover UP: tati [ 
three for the ITT scandal (presented en s ive [ 
: ilk-fun ender, 
tirely by Jenner), three for the m E Wed d 
case and 16 for other matters like ca t begin à 
paign dirty tricks and Nixon's ахы е 
casionally members donned carp?) largely 
to-listen to one of the 19 presiden to be X 
tapes obtained so far. ‘ons lepat; 
During the lawyers’ presentatió a 
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would clarify a point. In the 1л ino idence 
bipartisan harmony, howe ea AS? ay and 
interpreted that standard broa d down Ord 


result, the sessions often ocer, Some 
in seemingly interminable—4 debate 
times irrelevant—Qquestions ОГ 
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| pite House, would at the least have 
ard | the 
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eliminated the leak problem. 
fac, ee ile regrettable in such a sensi- 
Om. | situation, the leaks have been shril- 
Sh | WE aggerated by the White House crit- 
Ча, ЖЕ a The most damaging to Nixon was 
"o po of memos written by a staff law- 
сап Ms william P. Dixon, an assistant to 
08  ocratic Congressman Robert Kas- 
t | pricier of Wisconsin, who was his 
ud sales leader of George McGovern's 
here | 1972 presidential campaign. What hurt 
ас the President in those memos, first 
one leaked by proimpeachment Democrats 
ing | and later on a larger scale by a pro- 
ver. | Nixon Republican member of the com- 
der- mittee, Was not Dixon's carefully qual- 


“lls. | ified interpretation of Nixon's conduct 
| inthe cover-up. It was the fact that Dix- 
the on demonstrated that the tapes in the 
у | committee’s custody vary sharply in 
The 4 many instances from the transcripts re- 
ther ? leased to the public by ihe President 
fail- (TIME, June 24). 

an- | Altered Remarks. The conclusion 
ting | semed inescapable that the White 
| House transcripts had been edited to 
nis- | eliminate or alter some damaging pres- 
olid idential remarks. Since Mixon had vol- 
| untarily released those transcripts to tne 
hof | public, rather than giving them only to 
the | the Rodino committee, his action could 
ub- | be considered the most massive "leak" 
the | of all. In a sense, the leaked memos 
(oe | served to correct that public record. 

hen | Moreover, the Rodino committee is 
‚їп / still trying to secure the tapes of other 
DOI, Nixon conversations; showing the unre- 
jal, | liability of the White House transcripts 
| by | could build support for the committee's 
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| to Once the members argued for 90 min- 
her | ules over whether certain material 
should be labeled "fact" or "evidence." 
cite | Finally they decided to call it a “state- 
not ment of information," 
There were other time-wasting de- 
our bates, Nearly a day was devoted to ar- 
ere Bung over whether the committee 
.38 Should meet in closed or Open sessions. 
Another half-day was spent debating 
Whether the committee should decide in 
tee advance what constituted an impeach- 
jle- able offense. The committee postponed 
ith the decision, chiefly to avoid a partisan 
showdown, But Republican Represen- 
en | lative Delbert Latta of Ohio, a Nixon de- 
fender, maintained in retrospect: “If 
We'd defined an impeachable offense to 
J | A БП with, we wouldn't have gone so 
Ro It would have been clear that 
is ЕЁ y unproven charges weren’t going 
relevant." He was referring to al- 
ns | “gations of misconduct that were argu- 
aa Constitutional or legal, such as im- 
Undment of funds, the secret bombing 
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A shrill exaggeration of leaks that correct the public record. 


request. Some committee members feel 
that if Nixon was bold enough to alter 
iranscripts of tapes already in the com- 
mittee's possession, he may have had lit- 
ile inhibition about misrepresenting in 
the released transcripts the tapes he is 
still steadfastly withholding. 

An element of hypocrisy in the 
White House attacks on leaks was un- 
expectedly exposed in a dramatic form 
during Colson's appearance before Fed- 
eral Judge Gerhard Gesell. Colson had 
pleaded guilty to obstructing justice "by 
devising and implementing a scheme to 
defame and destroy the public image 


the console in front of Staffer Louis 
Vance, who turned on the member's mi- 
crophone. Only Presidential Special 
Counsel James St. Clair did not have a 
microphone. Under the rules, he was al- 
lowed to say nothing unless he obtained 
permission in advance from Rodino. St. 
Clair's principal functions were to relay 
the committee's evidence to the White 
House and, two or three times a day, de- 
fend the President to reporters gathered 
outside the door. 
a 

Because the sessions were secret and 
the membership was large, the 21 Dem- 
ocrats and 17 Republicans received 
nothing like the personal publicity that 
the seven members of the Senate Wa- 
tergate Committee got. Compared with 
members of other congressional com- 
mittees, Judiciary’s are younger (aver- 
age age: about 50), better educated (all 
have law degrees) and more liberal. All 
but two Democrats are considered sure 
votes for impeachment; until lately, from 
three to. six Republicans were thought 
to be leaning toward it. 

Rodino, 65, attempted in procedural 
disputes to be more the committee's 
chairman than its ranking Democrat. 
Thus he was long able to maintain a 


and credibility of Daniel Ellsberg and 
those engaged in the legal defense of 
Daniel Ellsberg." His intent, according 
to his admission, was to influence the 
trial of Pentagon Papers Defendant 
Daniel Ellsberg. Ellsberg's image was to 
be destroyed, of course, through White 
House leaks about him. Moreover Col- 
son's lawyer and former law partner 
David Shapiro argued that Colson him- 
self had been the victim of "the most per- 
nicious kind of publicity ... mainly asa 
result of deliberate leaks from Govern- 
ment bodies." Shapiro irritated the judge 
by suggesting that such "smear stories" 


high degree of bipartisanship. In this sit- 
uation, party leadership on a day-to-day 
basis fell to the senior Demecrat, Har- 
old Donohue of Massachusetts. But he 
is 73 and feeling his age. By default, Jack 
Brooks of Texas, 51, became a central 
figure on the Democratic side. 

Donohue rarely spoke during the 
closed sessions and was known to get 
confused during votes. On one occasion, 
after he mistakenly voted in favor of 
what promised to bea close motion, Ro- 
dino had to correct him by firmly an- 
nouncing: “The member votes nay." 

At the end of each session, the mem- 
bers escaped through side doors or again 
threaded their way through the report- 
ers, who often numbered more than 100; 
"They're like vultures.” Rodino told a 
friend. "I know because nobody gets 
hounded more than I do.” Almost al- 
ways, the first Congressman out of the 
door was Republican Freshman Joseph 
J. Maraziti, 62. of New Jersey, who 
would rush to the microphones and tele- 
vision cameras to declare that Nixon 
was innocent. Colleagues nicknamed 


him “the streaker.” Quipped one news- 1 


man: "Reporters were ttying to button- 
hole 38 members, and one n was 
trying to 38 
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and “public expectancies” might affect 
Colson’s sentence. “You're barking up 
the wrong tree,” snapped Gesell. 

Colson read an often eloquent state- 
ment in which he said that “the Pres- 
ident on numerous occasions urged me 
lo disseminate damaging information 
about Daniel Ellsberg ... I endeavored 
to do so—and willingly. I don't mean to 
shift my responsibility to the President. 
I believed what I was doing was right. 
Colson said he had been guided by “one 
rule: to get done that which the Pres- 
ident wanted done.” 

Blind Loyalty. Colson’s statement 
produced a prime illustration of how 
partisan predispositions distort the anal- 
ysis of the evidence. If Colson is going 
to jail for a felony that Nixon ordered 
him to commit, it is reasonable to ask 
whether Nixon might not also be cul- 
pable. Faced with that question, one Re- 
publican member of the Judiciary Com- 
mittee instead wondered whether 
Colson had really done anything illegal 
Said Californias Charles Wiggins: “I 
don’t condone disseminating derogatory 
material, but it’s a novel theory to me 
to call it obstruction of justice." * 

Judge Gesell did not find the theory 
novel at all. He sentenced Colson to one 
to three years in prison and fined him 
the maximum amount of $5,000. “Men 
of ambition, affected by blind, impulsive 
loyalty, react to the atmosphere in which 
they work," conceded the judge. "But 
morality is a higher force than expedi- 
ency. Shaken at first, Colson. who had 
told friends he expected a six-month 
term at most and hoped for a suspend- 
ed sentence, quickly recovered. He em- 
braced members of his prayer group, in- 
cluding Iowa Senator Harold Hughes 
and Minnesota Congressman Albert 
Quie, as well as his wife and friends. Out- 
side the court, he declared: “I can work 
for the Lord in prison or out of prison, 
and that’s what I intend to do.” Colson 
has already undergone questioning by 
the Rodino committee staff and un- 
doubtedly will be called asa witness. ' 

Also sentenced last week was Her- 
bert Kalmbach, Nixon's former person- 
al lawyer and a key campaign fund rais- 
ег. He had pleaded guilty to offering an 
ambassadorship in return for a $100,000 
Nixon campaign contribution and to 
Collecting campaign funds through an il- 
legal committee. Kalmbach’s admission 
Was a result of plea bargaining with Spe- 
cial Watergate Prosecutor Leon Jawor- 
ski. In return, Kalmbach will testify in 
other cases, including his handling of 
hush-money payments to the Watergate 
conspirators at White House direction. 


Kalmbach's attorney pleaded with . 


Federal Judge John J. Sirica that his cli- 
ent had been “used” by White House of- 
ficials whom he had trusted. Kalmbach 


*In charging Colson, the special prosecutor cited 
Title 18, ited States Code, Section 1503, which 
makes it a crime to “influence, obstruct or im- 


pede the due administration of justice” thro 
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COLSON AFTER SENTENCING 
One wrong rule. 


told Sirica: “I want you to know how 
deeply embarrassed I am and how much 
I regret standing before you today." His 
face expressionless, Sirica sentenced 
Kalmbach to six to 18 months in jail 
Kalmbach will be automatically dis- 
barred under California bar rules. 
Kalmbach too may become an im- 
portant impeachment-inquiry witness, 
although the list of witnesses has not yet 
been decided on. Having finally com- 
pleted its closed-door staff briefings last 
week, the committee will decide its re- 
maining procedures in business sessions 
this week. Presidential Defense Lawyer 
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James St. Clair, who has Sat in 

the meetings, will probably be А! 
day to present rebuttal argumento. a 
week. The calling of witnesses a this 
begin next week, with St. Clair em Ould 
ered to question them. The hearings т 
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probably be public and televised Ш 

Some Democratic leaders y 
tonished to learn that the cautious Dos. 
wants six weeks after that to wie 
final report, including proposed articl 
of impeachment. Rodino Insists ie 
Doar must not spend more than а week 
or ten days on this. The chairman pA 
clares that his latest deadline of July ig 
for completing the committee's work 
will not slip by more than one week, 

That schedule nevertheless looked 
shaky to jittery politicians in Washing- 
ton, where each new lag in the impeach- 
ment pace and prospects raises loud 
alarms. Without new weekly sensations 
the indignation about past disclosures 
seems to fade quickly. Yet a survey of 
TIME correspondents round the nation 
last week indicated that much of the 
country may be more in tune with Ro- 
dino's steady pursuit of a subdued, care- 
ful inquiry than with the roller-coaster 
shifts in congressional sentiment. 

Skipping Pages. With remarkable 
unanimity, TIME's news bureaus report 
that most Americans have long since 
made up their minds about the Pres- 
ident and are little influenced by his 
travels, embroideries on the broad tap- 
estry of the evidence, or instant Wash- 
ington causes célébres, such as the flap 
over news leaks. A majority of Amer- 
icans, as the polls consistently show, 
now believe that Nixon was deeply. in- 
volved in at least the Watergate cover- 
up conspiracy and should not finish his 
term. A minority of one-fourth to one- 
third of the nation seems ready to stand 
behind the President no matter what 
has been or may be revealed. Nearly 
all in both camps are tired of the daily 
details of the complex Watergate Story. 
They do not discuss Watergate much 
any more. But if they are skipping pages. 
they are definitely not apathetic or un- 
interested—especially in the eventua 
outcome. 

New York Correspondent John 
Tompkins finds little concern in his are 
about leaks. "People assume politicians 
have always used leaks for self-serving 
purposes and always will,” he notes. 4 
serves Atlanta Correspondent us 
Bell: “Thunderbolts perceived in WE 
ington and New York have been D 
vaguely visible here, and few por се 
have changed. People are mad at Mes 
gress down here, not because it wa e 
on Nixon, but because it waffles OF ti 
erything." Declares Detroit Core pe 
dent Edwin Reingold: “Those who hav 
made up their minds against Nixon Tig. 
not been softened by the lull or t id that 
dle East trip: But it is proba’ rog 
many waverers. would settle for its 
any end to this thing that the COTP c 
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dent Jess Cook is that "folks here 
relieved and delighted to see the 
vacuum filled—the sooner 
petler, one way or the other.” 
| the hat perhaps frightens Congress- 
| most may be a realization that 
| He they will get severe flak no matter 
| ү, final action they take on impeach- 
| b. their constituents expect them to 
ә "p their own minds and act deci- 
| make UP in Congress undoubtedly 
ively. Many in Cong 
ps for some development so absolute- 
| P rear-cut and irrefutable that it would 
mee them of this heavy responsibility. 
Increasingly seen as one such pivotal 
outside event is the pending Supreme 
Court case on whether Nixon must yield 
64 tape recordings to Prosecutor Jawor- 
ski, as ordered by Judge Sirica, o wheth- 
| erhe can withhold them on grounds of 
Executive privilege. a 
On Its Head. Preparing for the ar- 
) guments, which will be presented orally 
onJuly 8, both St. Clair and Jaworski de- 
livered lengthy briefs to the court last 
week, In part, they repeated earlier 
claims heard twice by Sirica and once by 
an appeals court. To overrule Nixon’s 
claims of privilege, St. Clair contended, 
would mean that "the constitutional bal- 
| ance would be altered in ways that no 
one alive today could predict or mea- 
| sure." To fail to do so, Jaworski argued, 
"would stand the Constitution on its 
head ... Even if by extraordinary act of 
conscience, he [the President] could 
; judge impartially the relative public ad- 
vantages of secrecy and disclosure with- 
out regard to the consequences for him- 
self or his associates, confidence in the 
integrity and impartiality of the legal 
System as between the high and the low- 
ly still would be impaired through viola- 
tion of the ancient precept that no man 
shall be a judge in his own cause." 
Although Jaworski is seeking the 
tapes only for use in the cover-up con- 
Spiracy trial of six former Nixon men. 
both parties concede that the Supreme 
Court ruling could decisively affect im- 
peachment. St. Clair contends that the 
Subpoena is a "back-door route" by 
| which the Judiciary Committee may get 
; Information for impeachment it cannot 
БЇ directly from the President. If the 
Court rules against Nixon, most legal ex- 
Perts apparently feel that the Rodino 
committee could acquire the tapes di- 
| тесцу. from Jaworski or by petitioning 
Udge Sirica, unless the Supreme Court 
Places sharp restrictions on their use, 
| ane President thus could be faced 
Bu € dilemma of yielding tapes that 
B cinch the impeachment case 
1 8ainst him or of defying the Supreme 
| sine both almost certain routes to 
оп from office. If the court rules 
| I5 favor, on the other hand, his re- 
аса to honor subpoenas from the Ju- 
1 еМ Committee on similar claims of 
thus ge would be strengthened. It is 
lic ironic that the Supreme Court, 
1185 afforded no impeachment role 
Constitution, could in this case 
most significant part of all. 
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THE PRESIDENCY /HUGH SIDEY 


The Consuming Pursuit of Power 


The brute force ofthe presidency is still astonishing. During Richard Nixon's ab- 
sence їп the Middle East, Washington almost subsided into a Southern city strick- 
en with the last days of spring. Then he came back. 

His jet caravan arrived with thunder anda blast of hot air from the helicopter ro- 
tors and the speeches on the south lawn of the White House. Almost as if Nixon's ar- 
rival were a signal, the high-energy politicians began to shoot off and collide with 
each other. The presidential propaganda office cranked Out in awed gasps stories 
of the millions of joyful Arabs who had shouted praises for Nixon. Press Secretary 
Ron Ziegler talked in super-superlatives of new eras, of more and better chances 
for peace. There were box scores of miles traveled (14,775), records broken (first 
President in Egypt in 30 years, biggest welcome ever). Nixon called the movers 
and shakers of Washington in for briefings on the triumph. They rolled up in their 
huge black limousines, strode purposefully to the Cabinet Room—first the con- 
gressional leaders, then the Cabinet and the National Security Council. 

For his guests, the President talked of continents and whole peoples, he em- 
braced millions with the wave of his hand. summed up countries in a few sen- 
tences, looked back over centuries 
with a nod or two. 

This is the modern ritual of 
power. It is a final exhilaration for 
men in these positions, a distillate 
of the presidential spectacle that 
Sweeps across oceans and mountain 
ranges with such ease. 

And even as Nixon conferred, 
they wheeled the big jets into the 
hangars at Andrews Air Force Base 
to give them a fresh coat of turtle 
wax and burnish them for the trip 
this week to the Soviet Union, 
which will be bigger, more profound 
and yield more headlines that the 
workers in the White House will 
clip. measure and assay. 
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Perhaps Thomas Jefferson's 
Monticello or colonial Williams- 
burg are not the places from which 
to view modern presidential might. 
But for Jefferson and his contem- 
poraries, power was never the final 
joy. The ultimate pleasure was to 
be back among the places and peo- 
ple they loved. Jefferson’s reward 
for service was not cheers or cer- 
emonies but the opportunity to per- 
fect his thoughts, use the language 

well, design a graceful structure, plan a garden (“No occupation 15 so delightful to 
me as the culture of the earth, and no culture comparable to that of the garden”), 
How far we have drifted. Almost all of our national political leaders are totally 

consumed by the pursuit and exercise of power. Few of them ultimately hw 
their efforts into the small increments that give life the special depth that e M 
perceived. One wonders about the Watergate criminals and whether things woul 8 
have been different had these men had other interests with which to soften and Беш a 

er interpret the purpose of power. he i : 
d T Td be Bu 200 нис of growth have made this ine ма of mei v1 
power perhaps can be nothing else, so exigent and awesome an the ee M 
them. Yet our best Presidents have clung to small pleasures that ti n corns 
ground and their fellow citizens. Lincoln told stories. Theodore Вокам t ; 
the outdoors. His cousin Franklin collected stamps and ship modi ruran 
voured biographies. Perhaps the last President not consumed by power hi. e 
Eisenhower, who found something special in painting, fishing a quiet pe үче 
or being on the golf course. Some doubt his legislative contributions, : 
now by contrast see how much his spirit meant to the nation. 

It is a reminder in these somber times that cheers and mam 
and distance and speed mean nothing unless there's а h ш lin 
and beyond the spectacle, And that is the continuing shad 
trail of Richard Nixon. ا‎ 


HELICOPTER BRINGING NIXON HOME 
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INVESTIGATIONS 


"We Were Snookered" 


Senator Sam Ervin: "Well, then, jus- 
tice as administered by the Department 
of Justice is not blind." 

Assistant Attorney General Henry E. 
Petersen: “I hope justice is not blind, Sen- 
ator. I do not apply it blindly.” 


In that revealing exchange. the chief 
of the Justice Department's criminal di- 
vision inadvertently conceded the North 
Carolina Democrats point last week. 
Ervin's questions at a Senate Judiciary 
Committee hearing suggested that in- 
vestipators headed by Petersen could 
have solved the Watergate case two 
years ago. if they had not shown undue 
deference to top White House and po- 
litical associates of President Nixon. Pe- 
tersen admitted: "While I recognize that 
everybody is equal before the law, I also 
recognize that not everybody can be 
treated equally, and that applies to Sen- 
ators and Congressmen and Govern- 
ment officials—not because of the per- 
son but because of the office." 

The hearing was on Nixon's nom- 
ination of Earl J. Silbert to be U.S. at- 
torney for the District of Columbia. He 
wasa member ofthe original Justice De- 
partment team that investigated the 
Watergate break-in, and the Senators 
were far from happy with its perfor- 

mance. But Ervin made it clear that he 
felt the blame for the original investi- 
gation's failure should rest primarily on 
Petersen and Richard Kleindienst, who 
was Attorney General at the time. 

Terrible, Terrible. The imputation, 
and Ervin's barrage of questions, out- 
raged Petersen. He shouted, banged his 
fist on the table, protested that the Sen- 
ator was being unfair. He complained: 
“It is fine for you to be critical—this is 
a terrible, terrible. terrible thing—but do 
us justice, will you?” 

The outbursts did not divert Ervin. 
He asked one question after another 
about why investigators had not fol- 
lowed up evidence pointing to the like- 
lihood that Nixon's re-election commit- 
tee and the White House were deeply 
involved in the planning and financing 
of the Watergate break-in. Petersen re- 
plied that he had let White House and 
campaign officials avoid testifying be- 
fore the Watergate grand jury to spare 
them publicity, and that he had called 
Silbert off other aspects of the case out 
of caution. Perhaps, he allowed, he had 
showed “too much restraint.” 

Petersen said he was still baffled by 
the Watergate affair. "I have not fixed 
the motive for it, or any rational mo- 
tive,” he declared. But Ervin hinted that 
Petersen might have found the case eas- 

- ier to understand if he had not been so 
intent on serving the President. Peter- 
sen remarked: “If you mean we accept- 
ed the lies of all those people who lied 

to us, I guess we did. You know, sir, we 

‘snookered.” 
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MADISON'S MAYOR PAUL SOGLIN OUTSIDE HIS CITY HALL OFFICE 


MAYORS 


A Radical’s Greening 


When Paul Soglin, then only 27, up- 
set a conservative Republican to become 
mayor of Madison, Wis., a year ago last 
April, the students who supported him 
hailed his victory as a sign that their 
day had finally come. But the erstwhile 
University of Wisconsin radical lost lit- 
tle time in setting his supporters straight. 
Climbing onto a stage during a ball cel- 
ebrating his inaugural, the long-haired, 
mustachioed Soglin stripped off his dress 
shirt to reveal a T shirt bearing the leg- 
end MELLOW MAN. Said Soglin: "It's 
going to take those mellow men and mel- 
low women to put this city together in 
the next two years.” 

Now, halfway through his term in 
office, Soglin seems to have succeeded 
in doing just that. He has not moved 
fast or far enough to satisfy his more rad- 
ica] backers, nor has he gone too far for 
many of the middle-class merchants 
who formerly controlled the pleasant, 
lake-bordered city of 176,000. But he has 
managed to get both groups talking with 
each other and, in the process, given the 
city a year of good, if unconventional 
government. 

The greening of Soglin, a native of 
Chicago, from protest to power was 
gradual. A hard-core member of the an- 
tiwar movement, Soglin graduated from 
the university in 1966, stayed on in Mad- 
ison for graduate work, law school and 
eventually politics. In 1968 his fellow 
students took advantage of their control 
of the city's Eighth District to elect him 
to the Madison city council. 

Even as an alderman, however, Sog- 
lin remained an outsider. He continued 
to take part in student demonstrations, 


ollection, Haridwar 


was twice arrested and, on one occa- | 
sion, bailed cut by a sympathetic fire- 
man. He clashed with Mayor William 
Dyke over such issues as police brutal- | 
ity and budgeis. But he also learned 
about municipal government, studying 
substantive subjects such as housing and | 
transportation and getting a feel for such | 
arcane matters as sewer maintenance } 
and zoning regulations. 

His political education proved to be 
valuable. In early 1973, when Senator 
George McGovern’s campaign organi- 
zation was still a political force in Mad- 
ison, Soglin leaped into the mayoral race 
as an independent. The campaign, 
which took an ugly turn when Dyke ap- 
pealed to Madison's "decent people" to 
keep him in office, was bitter. 5021115 
more statesmanlike approach gave him 
52% of the vote. T 

In Stocking Feet. Mayor Soglins 
style contrasts sharply with that of the 
clean-cut, well-dressed and almost mh 
itarily inaccessible Dyke. Soglin. T 
has a habit of arguing far into the nigi 
often shows up bleary-eyed at his office, 
Cartoons, antiwar slogans and ned 
per clippings dot the walls a0 E 
desk; a plaque that reads HIZZO СБ 
MARE is on the door, Soglin often Pa 
around his office in his stocking ени ^ 
sides over city-council meetings V! his 
half-hidden smile that betrays 
amusement at the proceedings. soglin 

Despite his casual approach. Wes 
has accomplished much in his firs 5 
in office. As alderman, Soglin sun 
a proposal to turn the city's State Е 
into a pedestrian mall. Last wa pro- 
struction began on the $15 mil He p | 
ject, which had been vetoed ve the _ 
decessor, who feared it woul г. 
street into a hippie haven. ush 

Soglin, as alderman, 


helped Po | 
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lts not often that TIME finds itself competing 
ho for an advertiser's eye with a Martini Porsche 
a er: But at the flag, Martini & Rossi have 
artini Racing and TIME hub to hub in 
ү Power and performance, both media express- 
a | Ing the dynamic internationalism essential to 
ү ү & Rossi’s image-building campaign. 
his " acing cars and TIME's international edi- 
"n ns share more than Grand Prix style. Both 
ت‎ edia Synchronize national interests with 
eb Multinational scope. Wherever Martini cars 
| 28е, the best local drivers are at the wheel. 
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TIME too is geared to attract local and world 
attention. 

TIME Europe for example leads off each 
week with extra pages of news of special in- 
terest to Europeans. And of the 5.3 million 
readers of TIME's international editions, 9196 
are nationals of countries other than the U.S. 

With eleven editions covering Europe and - 
more than 200 editions round the world, TIME —— — 
offers Martini & Rossi a variety of ways to — 
make their drinks at home any time—an 
place—anywhere. i 


through a bill enabling the city to take 
over Madison’s failing private bus line 
and has since got $2.135 million in fed- 
eral grants for buying new equipment. 
As a result of improvements made dur- 
ing his administration, ridership on the 
bus line is up 17% in the last year. The 
mayor has also tightened housing in- 
spection procedures, started a fund to 
provide loans for home rehabilitation, 
and opened city government to more 
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been women and, in a city where only 
% of the population is black, 12.4% of 
his appointees have been members of 
minority groups. 

Sull, Soglin has had his problems. 
Many policemen are upset over his sup- 
port of David Couper, 31, an iconoclas- 
tic police chief whose enforcement of a 
merit system for promotion has made 
him enemies on the force. Members of 
Madison's business establishment feel 
that many of Soglin’s committee appoin- 


with municipal problems "Thes 

lot of people who have been m the area 
watching but who haven't haq E пф 
to play the game,” says Robert Br Nee 
a former University of Wis ennan, 
coach and head of the Greater Made’ 
Chamber of Commerce, who HS son 


Nor has Soglin escaped crit 
from his friends on the left. Some 
ing to the modest, $26,000 house 


icism 
» Point. 


= he will daringly follow a middle course, 


people. Of the 370 people Soglin has 
named to city committees, 47.7% have 


The Trouble with Being in the № 


The middle. it is generally agreed. is the right place to be. 
To the Greeks. moral wisdom was to be found in the golden 
mean. Modern political candidates, positioning themselves 
where they think the voters want them, shrewdly head for the 
middle. So if the middle is both the sensible and winning place 
to be. why is it also so boring and in some ways so discredited? 

To be middle-class or middlebrow. even for those prop- 
erly defined as belonging to either group, often seems con- 
ventional, complacent and confining, which may be why their 
tastes in books and movies run—ata safe distance from reality 
—to behavior or opinions more blatant than their own. Mid- 
dle leads naturally to mediocre, a word that takes its roots 
from what is middling and therefore ordinary. Yet Aristotle. 
judging the temperaments of men, exalted the intermediate 
and argued that anything more extreme was either excess or 
defect. To him there was, for example. a desirable quality 
called bravery, and on one side of it cowardice, and on the 
other. foolhardiness. There was pride, and on one side of it 
boasting, and on the other, excessive modesty. This sort of cat- 
aloguing. while admirable, soon begins sounding as platitu- 
dinous as Polonius—morality by characterization. 

In politics. the great modern exponent of the wisdom of 
the middle was, of course, Eisenhower. Summoned to office 
when American politics had become excessively cantanker- 
ous. his above-politics politics proved to be the winningest of 
all. His imitators have been striving for the same tone ever 
since. In his first State of the Union speech, Eisenhower (or 
his speechwriter) did a semantic balancing act that would 

have impressed Aristotle, promising to steer a middle course 
in foreign affairs “between an assertion of strength that is tru- 
culent and a confession of helplessness that is cowardly.” The 
poet Robert Frost, growing impatient with Eisenhower's re- 
peated middle-of-the-road metaphor, complained that “the 
middle of the road is where the white line is—and that’s the 
Worst place to drive.” But Eisenhower had a wider middle in 
mind, which served him well as a political credo. He de- 
plored categorizing people “as liberal or conservative, right- 
ist or leftist. as long as they stay in the useful part of the 
road.” The people he despised were those who “go to the gut- 
ter on either the right or the left and hurl rocks at those in 
the center.” 

Ike's successors have been striving to emulate his tone and 
position in the Great American Center. Lyndon Johnson dear- 

я ly loved talking about the virtues of consensus, until he lost his. 
Richard Nixon early in office developed a rhetorical style that 
he has not yet shaken: defining two abhorrent extremes, which 
might be the easy or popular courses to take, and then—with 
the air of a man saying “polities be damned” —asserting that 


| Conventional wisdom now judges politicians by how frac- 
ally they veer from the center: Barry Goldwater and 
McGovern stand condemned for their inability or un- 


1 


tees lack the expertise needed to deal 


he and 


his wife recently bought and to his $24 


willingness to come in from the extreme; Nelson Rockefeller 


is studied with fascination as he carefully calibrates his evo- | 
lution away from seeming too liberal for his party Senator | 


Charles Percy, advised to adopt a similar course, recently ob- 
jected that “a swing to the right would devastate my credi- 


bility." Such maneuvering, such manufacturing of new cre- ! 


dentials by politicians in dogged pursuit of the shifting middle, 
adds to the current cynicism about office seekers. It also adds 
to the confusion about just what the middle stands for. But 
that confusion is already there, inherent in middleness. 

a 


Intellectually, the middle encourages a convenient fuz- f 


ziness of attitude, for it defines itself by letting others declare | 


the extremes that it will compromise between. When this is d 
the attitude of society as a whole, there is much to be said for @ 


it: a stable but not static society adjusts itself by listening to re- 
citals of grievances, striking balances between competing pas- 
sions strongly held, heeding complaints of injustice and re- 
sponding to. if nothing else, the weight of numbers. In sucha 
canceling out of conflicting claims and in such readiness to 
compromise, society finds a mean that may not be golden but 
works. The confusion begins when people think of themselves 
as embodying these balancing qualities and consider them- 


selves disinterested while all about them are self-seekers and if 
partisans. Smugness is the peculiar vice of the middle, the 4 


hardest of all qualities for anyone to detect in himself. 


A person wanting to be understood as commonsensible 


and undoctrinaire will describe himself or herself. compla- 
cently as middle-of-the-road. So loosely defined a term, aš 
with the similar pride in being an "independent voter, IM 
vites a lot of freeloaders. The middle is thus the natural hid- 
ing place for the uninvolved. It includes in its domain hordes 
of the indifferent, who call themselves tolerant, and of the E. 
caring, who think themselves pragmatic and flexible. ЭШ 
people are apt to congratulate themselves on being superio 


a : s- 
to those who strive, who get worked up, who agitate for caus” 


es, who make demands and air grievances, and who distu! 
the public tranquillity. dup 
Of course, the middle public sometimes gets worke M 
too, but having more interest in preserving than in «Даун 
its way of life, it does not so much embrace causes as nurtu 


3 2 А sd—by in 
discontent. When so wide a public feels frustrated—by by 


flation, for example—its collective fury is greatly feare о: 


ies ап 


politicians. Since it has not paid attention to issu hrow 


tails, it can be sweeping and unselective in its revenge. t 
ing out incumbents—competent and corrupt alike. . 
The indifferent among those in the political mt 
ally take their cue from attitudes, not arguments. | a 
ing to someone's manner they are freed from having toward. 
sider his ideas. Granted their distaste is well founde readily 
those flamboyant types in every community who 100 gnd 
take up a succession of fashionably unfashionable E 
ollection, Haridwar а 


ect- 
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| gent В 
| Dare submitting much more progres- 


salary. suspect that he has gone 
W реш. Others feel that he has at least 
pou ted from the radicalism of his stu- 


ea E E 
ell days: ` There are council members 


gislation than Paul is,” says Al- 


"ve le | au 
3 n Susan Kay Phillips, 29, a mem- 


derma 


| r of the radical Wisconsin Alliance. 
ven the university's Daily Cardinal, 
| which endorsed his mayoral bid, has be- 
| come critical. Soglin, it charged, has pro- 
| ded “mere efficiency, not change." 
Soglin does not agree that he has 


E ETS 
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changed in office; he dates his newly re- 
alistic attitude from the start of his may- 
oral campaign. “When I decided to run, 
I decided to run to win," he says. “I 
dropped the luxury of being able to pon- 
lificate about desirable societal goals. 
There are worthwhile things that can 
be done that are better than chasing af- 
ter windmills.” 

No one has yet compared Soglin to 
Don Quixote. Most, in fact, recognize 
that Soglin is a shrewd politician with a 
good shot at re-election when his two- 


ALFRED GESCHEIOT 


ing too fast. 


Golden Mean. 


year term expires next April. He has dis- 
armed many of the city’s conservatives 
and picked up a new constituency 
among the moderates. He feels that he 
has held onto the support of all but the 
most disillusioned radicals. Soglin would 
like another term in which to carry out 
some of his ideas on housing and land- 
use planning. Beyond that, he says he 
has higher ambitions. If he wins a sec- 
ond term as mayor of Wisconsin's cap- 
ital city. he might be in a position to 
realize them. 


as quickly lose interest when more practical people get in- 
terested. But it is hard to accept the accompanying assump- 
tion of the passive middle: that low interest and low involve- 
ment in public affairs are proof of superiority. The fastidious 
who deplore the kind of people engaged in politics or wrapped 
up in causes have in fact left the field to those whom they con- 
demn. They may think themselves the backbone of society 
and the ultimate arbiters of change, but history is apt to judge 
them differently. For change comes from those who care, 
who propose and agitate, modified by those who care аі 
ferently and oppose; the rest is inertia. The inert middle is 
not what Aristotle meant to extol. 

Since he recognized that "not every action nor every feel- 
ing admits of a mean," Aristotle would hardly esteem more 
highly those who get worked up about nothing than those 
who get worked up about everything. In fact. if he were up- 
dating his polemics today, Aristotle might well find himself 
saying something like “Extremism in the defense of liberty is 
no vice and moderation in the pursuit of justice is no virtue." 
There was never all that much wrong with Goldwater's fa- 
mous formulation, except that in theclimate of 1964 this word- 
play was'correctly understood as a winking endorsement of 
right-wing extremism. 

Nowadays among voters the three most fashionable places 
to beare probably middle of the road, conservative and "slight- 
ly left of center." Old labels have become so blurred that, as 
Barry Goldwater recently remarked, "when you lay a real lib- 
eral alongside a real conservative, there's not enough dif- 
ference to put in your hat." But without doubt the middle is 
now gathered at a point farther to the right than it was a dec- 
ade ago. For this there are many familiar reasons, includ- 
ing: the disillusionment with "throwing money" at social 
programs without evident effect (though it has not been 
proved that failing to spend money on problems works ei- 
ther); the heavy increase in taxation when everything else is 
going up in price too; the fatigue with experiment at a time 
when so much else that is uncontrollable seems to be chang- 


In the U.S.. as in Western Europe, faith in bold and broad 
solutions has waned; exhilaration with politics has all but dis- 
appeared, Publics may be disillusioned with their governments 
but do not show themselves adventurous when it comes to con- 
sidering alternatives. Political arguments are now less about 
ends than about pace and process. P 

Yet even when issues are narrowed, important political, 
social and economic choices are constantly being made or 
not made, affecting valuable programs that may not be con- 
tinued or promising new solutions that are not even tried. 
The man in the middle is not entitled to think of himself as 
all that disinterested and above the battle (the impulse to” 
keep his taxes low is just as clearly self-interest as someone 
else's clamor for a subsidy or a handout). It is the not caring” 
and not choosing that gives the middle its bad name. ues 
dle would be a smaller and more satisfactory place. 
those who worked at it were eligible to wear the 
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HEPBURN TAKES TEA 
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TV CO-HOST MARTHA MITCHELL PUTS WOODWARD & BERNSTEIN АТ EASE 


Shortly after her bike was taken off 
the top of the studio car, a spry Kath- 
arine Hepburn, 64, rode it round the 
Temple, the lawyers’ compound in the 
ancient City of London. On location for 
Love Among the Ruins, a made-for-TV 
movie in which she stars for the first 
time with Laurence Olivier, 67, Hepburn 
shucked her heavy Edwardian costume 
for her between-takes exercise and ac- 
cepted a welcome cuppa char. Katie 
plays a retired actress being sued for 
breach of promise by a young man and 
defended in court by her old beau, Bar- 
rister Olivier. Says Producer Allan 
Davis: “The actress, lawyer and young 
man spend the picture jockeying for po- 
sition, just like in the shooting.” As for 
Hepburn, she seems most concerned 
about keeping fit. 

a 

No longer the lowa teen-ager who 
starred as St. Joan, Jean Seberg, 35, isa 
film director. Now, she and her third 
husband, aspiring Director Dennis Ber- 
ry, 29, live in bourgeois comfort on Paris’ 
Left Bank patronizing young film mak- 
ers and actors. One of them, Jean-Fran- 
cois Ferriol, “feels he is a reincarnation 
of Billy the Kid." said Jean, who there- 
upon sat down and wrote a two-reeler 
called Ballad for the Kid. The script calls 
for an encounter between Billy, played 
by Ferriol, and a Hollywood star from 
the '30s, played by Jean. "When it is 
shown," said Director Seberg, "I would 
like to say to the audience, “Let me in- 
vite you intoa little dream.’ " 

н 

It was 9:25 a.m. A serious Martha 
Mitchell touched up her Directoire coif- 
fure and faced the cameras wearing 
green silk and diamonds. Following her 
successful talkshow debut on Washing- 
ton's Panorama last April, Martha was 
putting in a week as co-host of New 
York WGBS-TV morning klatsch, The 


idw. 


Pat Collins Show. Often staying up un- 
til 4 a.m. in her Manhattan apartment 
to do her homework on guests that in- 
cluded David Halberstam, Gloria Stein- 


Woodward and Carl Bernstein, Martha 


1 


allowed no inhibitions to mar her tech- 
dumbbelle at King Richard's Court, she 


Camp David, she had wandered off 
looking for a book, strayed into the Pres- 
ident's (empty) bedroom, then fellasleep | 
on his bed. After that, she said, assum- | 
ing the expression of a wounded whale, 
*bad things happened to Martha." She 
was playful with Woodward. “Come 
on,” she teased, “you voted for Richard 
Nixon in `68, didn't you?" A ruffled Bob 
admitted it. Bernstein huffily remarked 
that there was such a thing as the se- | 
cret ballot. Later, Martha jumped into 


recounted her fall from favor. Bored at | 
| 


Carl's lap, just to show that there were 
no hard feelings. 
a 

“I think it's good to have quiet and 
prayer and love in your heart. I think 
this hate is just uncalled for.” Pat Ni 
sounded a little like a Sunday-schoo 
teacher faced with an unruly pupil. Ш 
fact, she was ducking a question ас 
Moslem customs posed by a reportes 
"Would you like to pray five eet 
day?” For seven days, while Pres! vit 
Nixon hammered out agreements Y e 
Middle East leaders, Pat went out {б 
meet the people, gracefully adapu u 
the varied cultures of the region. Dn 
di Arabia, where women are Sets 
seen in public, Pat greeted a shop e 
er in Jidda and quipped. `! "m 
could come here without an escort 
have some fun." Tct 

In an Israeli kibbutz she аш, 
with schoolchildren and told t age d 
was time she learned their Јао 


E al 
In Jordan she seemed delighted 2 
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ail e “y would put it on," she said, 
i: caring an additional dress would 
| "pul mn. However, for a tour of 
put ad Mosque in Damascus, Pat 
e UmayY 
{he don the long black robe that 
wear to enter the Moslem holy 
Only once did she make а no- 
gaffe. With King Hussein of Jor- 
fe Alia she visited the Greco- 
| Roman city of di RP. ү 
| shopped at ап open таг et. Ae the 
| «eps at the ruined Temple of Artemis 
Ў оог at sc “here 
| soddess of hunting. Pat said. 
E be buried treasures here They 
should excavate.” Reproved the guide 
litely: "Just the history 15 treasure 
enough for us." Pat made a quick re- 
covery: "Thats what і meant 
m 
Math Teacher Angela ("Bay") Bu- 
thanan, 25. feels just the way about ef- 
! fete snobs that her big brother Pat does 
| But the younger sister of President Мїх- 
| on's sharp-tongued conservative adviser 
| feels the same about Pats pals too. "t 
| just don't like politicians and all their 
phoniness,” she said, after a Melbourne 
newspaper had revealed her plans to 
| emigrate to Australia. "I'm very disgust- 
ed with the Watergate mess," she de- 
| clared, adding, "Australia's far enough 
| away that people there won't be talking 
about American politics," Bristling 
when she is introduced around Wash- 
ington as "Pat Buchanan's sister," Bay 
j longs for anonymity. "I plan to go to 
| Sydney and be a little nobody, maybe 
| get a little waitress job or something." 
m 
Tchaikovsky's /8/2 Overture is a 
medley of the sounds of war. Cannons 
roar, bells chime, whistles and trumpets 
pierce the muffled drumbeat. Secking 
Superrealism in his interpretation, At- 
lanta Symphony Conductor Robert 
Shaw installed 16 electronically con- 
trolled explosive devices to simulate 
, cannons in the pit. Last week, before a 
crowd of 1,500, he pressed a button on 
the conductors stand on cue, and a 
Smoky, skull-splitting blast filled the At- 
lanta Memorial Arts Center. That trig- 
| gered a smoke-sensitive automatic fire 
alarm. In minutes, 25 eager firemen 
Charged into the auditorium, axes and 
hoses at the ready. While a dazed au- 
| dience watched helplessly, the firemen 
| made for the smoke-filled pit and came 
Within a split second of dousing both 
| crowd and orchestra. Shaw admitted to 
| Confusion. “Аз the smoke cleared and 
firemen in full asbestos regalia appeared, 
| became apparent that what I had mis- 
| Кел in the din of battle as a prema- 
| lure entry of chimes was the smell-all, 
| Fall alarm that did not know its brass 
| Om the principal bass." 
| Г] 
| __ "l work only according to God's di- 
| dons," explained Uganda's mercurial 
êr General Idi ("Big Daddy") Amin 
| Ча, who has added film making to his 
| ed activitjes. A transfixed TV audi- 
In England last week saw Big 


| 
ї | a Palestinian-style embroidered 
I 
| 
f 
I 


| women 
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“BIG DADDY” AMIN, UGANDA'S LEADER, STARS IN AUTOPORTRAIT 


Daddy explain the necessity of killing 
spies, guerrillas and Israelis, give a de- 
tailed demonstration of military tactics, 
and dress down his Foreign. Minister, 
who, notes the commentator dryly, 
turned up dead in the Nile two weeks 
later. To those new to Big Daddy, 
French Director Barbet Schroeder's Au- 
toportrait seemed to be an African ren- 
dering of Titus Andronicus. For three 
weeks last winter. Schroeder and his 
crew tried to capture Big Daddy on film. 
Amin himself planned and supervised 
each day's shooting, improvising en- 
thusiastically to illustrate his ideas. By 
turns charming and cruel, shrewd and 
funny, Amin credits his popularity to 
his sincerity. “I always speak the truth,” 
he said. Already a hit in Paris, Au- 
toportrait, which opens in two London 
cinemas this week, includes a homey 
note. Posing with seven of his 18 chil- 
dren, the general chortles: “I’m a very 
good marksman.” 
ш 

The shade of бегу Eva Perón must 
have winced. Touring Europe on behalf 
of her ailing husband, Argentina's Pres- 
ident Juan Perón, 78, Isabelita, 44, made 
it clear that she was not trying to usurp 
his role. In Rome, Eva's successor gave 
a 55-minute speech defining the fem- 
inine ideal with a kicker worthy of Ger- 
trude Stein: "Women have to be and feel 
no more than what they are and no less 
than what they must be." 

a 

There is something worse thana golf 
or football widow—and that is a box- 
ers wife. Honing the will to win, some 
trainers like to keep their stars sexually 
frustrated. Last week as a presumably 
fighting-mad Heavyweight Jerry Quar- 
ry, 29, weighed in at Madison Square 
Garden for his bout with former World 
Champion Joe Frazier, his wife Charlie 
weighed in with comments on their mar- 
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THE QUARRYS AFTER THE FIGHT 


ried life for NBC's Today show, "We have 
a two-week curfew.” explained the 
blonde former Miss Indiana. "Gil Clan- 
cy. Jerry's manager, is in the room right 
next to us, and his ear is glued to the 
wall. If there's a cough in the middle of 
the night. Gil says, What are you doing 
in there?" " Getting Jerry alone has not 
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Mind-Reading 
Computer 


The experiment looks like some in- 
genious test of mental telepathy. Seated 
inside a small isolation booth with wires 
trailing from the helmet on her head, 
the subject seems deep in concentration. 
She does not speak or move. Near by. a 
white-coated scientist intently watches 
a TV screen. Suddenly, a little white dot 
hovering in the center of the screen 
comes to life. It sweeps to the top of the 
screen, then it reverses itself and comes 
back down. After a pause, it veers to 
the right. stops. moves to the left, mo- 
mentarily speeds up and finally halts 
—almost as if it were under the control 
of some external intelligence. 

In fact, it is. The unusual experi- 
ment, conducted at the Stanford Re- 
search Institute in Menlo Park, Calif., 
is a graphic display of one of the new- 
est and most dazzling breakthroughs in 
cybernetics.* It shows that a computer 
can, in a very real sense, read human 
minds. Although the dot’s gyrations 
were directed by a computer, the ma- 
chine was only carrying out the orders 
Of the test subject. She. in turn, did noth- 
ing more than think about what the dot's 
movements should be. 

Brainchild of S.R.J. Researcher 
Lawrence Pinneo, a 46-year-old neuro- 
physiologist and electronics engineer, 
the computer mind-reading technique is 
far more than a laboratory stunt 
Though computers can solve extraordi- 
narily complex problems with incredible 
speed, the information they digest is fed 
to them by such slow, cumbersome tools 
as typewriter keyboards or punched 
tapes. It is for this reason that scientists 
have long been tantalized by the pos- 
sibility of opening up a more direct link 
between human and electronic brains. 

Brain Waves. Although Pinneo 
and others have experimented with 
computer systems that respond to voice 
commands, he decided that there might 
be a more direct method than speech. 
The key to his scheme: the electroen- 
cephalograph, a device used by medical 
Iesearchers to pick up electrical currents 
from various parts of the brain. If he 
could learn to identify brain waves gen- 
erated by specific thoughts or com- 
mands, Pinneo figured, he might be able 
to teach the same skill to a computer. 
The machine might even be able to re- 
act to those commands by, say, moving 
a dot across a TV screen. 

; Pinneo could readily pick out spe- 
cific commands. But, like fingerprints, 
the patterns varied sufficiently from one 
x. 

*A word coined by the late computer theorist, 


Norbert Wiener, from the Greek kyhernetes for 


lot or governor, to describe the study of the 
and central nervous system as compared 
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LIANE ENXELIS 


human test subject to another to fool 
the computer. Pinneo found a way to 
deal with this problem by storing a 
large variety of patterns in the com- 
puters memory. When the computer 
had to deal with a fresh pattern, it 
could search its memory for the brain 


waves most like it. So far the S. R.I. com-, 


puter has been taught to recognize seven 
different commands—up, down, left, 
right, slow, fast and stop. Working with 
a total of 25 different people, it makes 
the right move 60% of the time. 

Pinneo is convinced that this bare- 
ly passing grade can be vastly improved. 
He foresees the day when computers 
will be able to recognize the smallest 
units in the English language—the 40- 


odd basic sounds (or phonemes) out of 


which all words or verbalized thoughts 
can be constructed. Such skills could 
be put to many practical uses. The pi- 
lot of a high-speed plane or spacecraft. 
for instance, could simply order by 
thought alone some vital flight infor- 
mation for an all-purpose cockpit dis- 
play. There would be no need to search 
for the right dials or switches on a 
crowded instrument panel. 

Pinneo does not worry that mind- 
reading computers might be abused by 
Big Brotherly governments or overly 
zealous police trying to ferret out the in- 
nermost thoughts of citizens. Rather 
than a menace. he says, they could be a 
highly civilizing influence. In the future, 
Pinneo speculates, technology may well 
be sufficiently advanced to feed infor- 
mation from the computer directly back 
into the brain. People with problems, for 
example, might don mind-reading hel- 


mets ("thinking caps") that | 
puter help them untangle 
from complex tax returns to matri 
nial messes. Adds Pinneo: “When os 
person takes this thing off, he | 
pretty damn dumb.” 


The Acid Threat 


They were measures that all есојо 
ically minded citizens could appl Т 
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the 1950s, more and more comme 
in the industrial U.S. Northeast E 
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switching from burning dusty, high-su] 
fur coal in their furnaces to extremely 
clean natural gas. Along with the fud 
changeover, factories raised the height 
of smokestacks to help disperse Smoke 
over a wider area and added Sophisti- 
cated devices called particle precipita- 
tors to collect soot before it escaped, Yet 
for all of the good intentions, those anti- 
pollution efforts may have created a new 
headache: a marked rise in the acidity 
of rainfall. posing a serious ecological 
threat of its own. 

That is the conclusion of two prom- 


inent environmental scientists, Aquatic | 


Ecologist Gene E. Likens of Cornell 


and Forest Ecologist F. Herbert Bor- | 
mann of Yale. Although rain and snow ! 
usually have no more acidity than a 


potato, Likens and Bormann found that 
measurements made at scattered sites 
in upper New York State and New Eng- 
land showed acid levels at least 100 


times greater than normal—and well | 


above other areas in the U.S. They 
also noted a paradox: the rise in acid- 
ity seemed to coincide with the in- 
troduction of the new low-pollution fuels 
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HELMETED TEST SUBJECT CONTROLLING COMPUTER IN S.R.I. EXPERIMENT : 
Not a laboratory stunt, but a better link between human and electronic bra 
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lity | The bad old days were better. 

| 

E | and soot-collection devices. Why? 
ym- Writing in Science, the two environ- 
itic | mentalists lay the blame on sulfur di- 
nell | oxide, a common ingredient of smoke 
ог- | that can form highly corrosive sulfuric 
iow + acid upon contact with moisture. In the 
1a | bad old days, before pollution-control 
hat | measures, great quantities of soot were 
ites ) released into the atmosphere along with 
ng- | the sulfur dioxide. Basically alkaline 
100 | —that is, the chemical opposite of acid 
vell | —the soot particles tended to neutralize 
hey | the sulfur dioxide, But all that changed 
id- | with the installation of soot precipita- 


i 


in- | tors. Though the devices trap most soot 
els | particles, thereby creating the appear- 
ance of a relatively fumeless smoke- 
stack, they do not scrub out the more 
elusive sulfur-dioxide vapors that are 
given off even by low-sulfur natural gas. 
Furthermore, the taller chimneys spread 
the vapors higher and wider. All in all. 
Say Likens and Bormann, the antipol- 
\ W lution measures “have transformed local 

p soot problems into a regional acid-rain 

E problem." 

Other regions could take a lesson 
from the Northeast. Though scientists 
do not yet fully understand the effects 
of increased acidity in rain or snow, they 
i Strongly Suspect that it is at the root of 
| the noticeable reduction of forest growth 
| recently observed in New England and 
| еп in pristine Scandinavia. Laborato- 
M lests have shown that acidic water 
|n badly stunt pine needles, deform 
| Eo leaves and decrease the reproduc- 
| i rate of tomatoes. Other studies have 
| ked fish-kills with increased acidity 
iR the fresh-water lakes of Canada. 
ally, the very nature of acids Suggests 
he Contaminated rain water could se- 
4 Кер corrode stone buildings, monu- 
$ 5 and bridges—another way in 
" ui Smoke-pollution controls may al- 
| SY be backfiring. i 
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A Question of 
Confidence 


Can a lawyer who learns that his cli- 
ent has committed a crime for which 
he has not been charged keep that 
knowledge to himself? The question has 
come up frequently during the past year 
in connection with the Watergate inves- 
ligations now unfolding in Washington, 
Last week the issue was raised starkly 
in a murder trial in rural Lake Pleas- 
ant, N.Y. Two attorneys for a man ac- 
cused of one killing revealed that they 
had known for six months of two other 
murders committed by their client. They 
had kept silent because they felt bound 
by the confidentiality of the lawyer- 
client relationship. 

The court-appointed attorneys— 
Francis Belge and Frank Armani 
—made their disclosure during the trial 
of Robert Garrow, 38, a Syracuse bak- 
ery worker accused of murdering a stu- 
dent, Philip Domblewski, 18, last sum- 
mer when Domblewski was camping in 
the Adirondacks. As the lawyers told 
it, in August, shortly after Garrow was 
flushed out of the mountains and arrest- 
ed by a state police posse, he told Belge 
that he had raped and killed a woman 
in an abandoned mine shaft. Some three 
weeks later, Belge found the mine—and 
the body of Susan Petz, 21. She had been 
missing since July, although the body 
of her camping companion, Daniel Por- 
ter, 23, had been found in the area. Then, 
late last September, another Garrow 
confession led the lawyers to the body 
of another victim: Alicia Hauck, 16, a 
high school student who had also been 
missing since July. 

The lawyers did not report what 
they knew about the additional murders, 
even after the bodies were discovered 
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by accident several months later. What 
finally prompted the two attorneys to 
talk was Garrow's own testimony. Dur- 
ing his trial, Garrow blurted out details 
that seemed linked to the murders of 
the Petz and Hauck girls and Porter. 
Once Garrow spoke, Belge and Armani 
felt relieved of their obligation to keep 
their information confidential, “We 
both, knowing how the parents must 
feel, wanted to advise them where the 
bodies were," said Belge, “But since it 
was a privileged communication, we 
could not reveal any information that 
was given to us in confidence." 

Sacred Trust. Syracuse Police 
Chief Thomas Sardino and Onondaga 
County District Attorney Jon Holcombe 
are looking into the possibility of filing 
charges against Belge and Armani. A 
few attorneys have also expressed dis- 
appointment at the pair's silence. 

However shocking the two lawyers’ 
silence may have been, it appears to 
be legally sound. The American Bar 
Association’s Code of Professional Re- 
sponsibility upholds the confidentiality 
of the lawyer-client relationship. Almost 
unanimously, A.B.A. members agree 
that this “sacred trust” is essential if 
the attorney is to represent his client 
properly. “The conduct of the lawyers 
is absolutely correct,” says Hofstra Uni- 
versity Law Dean Monroe Freedman. 
“If they had acted otherwise, it would 
be a serious violation of their profes- 
sional responsibility.” 

Surprisingly, no individuals, not 
even lawyers, are generally required to 
report crimes that have been committed 
(as opposed to crimes in preparation); 
only if they actually tamper with evi- 
dence are they vulnerable to charges of 
obstruction of justice. Under U.S. law, 
an attorney's sacred trust belongs to his 
client, not to the court. 


CONFIDENTIALITY-BOUND DEFENSE LAWYERS FRANK ARMANI & FRANCIS BELGE 
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Joan Miró: Homage to Catalonia 


“I work like a gardener,” said Joan 
Miró some years ago in one of his in- 
frequent interviews. He was alluding to 
his habit of steady work, moving from 
ceramics to painting. from sculpture to 
lithography, as one might turn from 
picking the lettuces to watering the cel- 
ery. Today, in his 82nd year, he con- 
tinues to do so, ensconced in the enor- 
mous white studio his friend and fellow 
Catalan, the architect José Luis Sert, 
built for him on the island of Mallorca 
in 1956. Miro lives near by, among his 
peas, vines and carobs, in a house clut- 
tered by found objects and rustic earth- 
enware. He has been married to the 
same wife, Pilar Juncosa, since 1929; and 
in his manner of life and patterns of 
work (up at 6:30 a.m. to paint, never a 


enced paintings. One striking example 
is the superb Nude with a Mirror—solid 
as a column with those interlocking 
planes of pink flesh, the Khmer eyes, 
the thick hawser of plaited hair, and 
perched on a hassock whose needlepoint 
butterfly sums up Miró's pleasure in dec- 
orative enumeration 

With Gris and Picasso, Miró is one 
of the three great modern artists Spain 
has produced. Both Picasso and Gris im- 
mersed themselves in the cosmopolitan 
culture of Paris. They became European 
rather than "Spanish" artists. But, as 
Miró pointed out in a letter to a friend, 
he remained “an international Catalan." 
Miró without Catalonia would no long- 
er be Miró. $ 

Once the eye gets used to the quirks 
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ARTIST JOAN MIRÓ AT WORK IN HIS MALLORCA STUDIO, 1973 
With a sharp, quizzical line like a grasshopper in the dust. 


day without a line) he is the epitome of 
industrious respectability. 

“The more I work, the more I want 
to work,” he says, recalling Picasso—but 
without the fear of death. Miró has al- 
ways been a reclusive figure, The stub- 


` by squared-off head above the plain 


business suit could belong to any Bar- 
celona merchant. What has issued from 
that head is a different matter: despite 
many trivial or self-parodying works, 
Miró is the last of the great stylists of 
early modern art, the most poetic and 
formally gifted of all the surrealists. His 
imagination, filled with juicy ironies and 
wry eroticism, has enriched generations 
of younger artists, including Pollock and 
Calder. 

Column and Hawser. The present 
retrospective in Paris, of Miró's work, 
organized by the French Ministry of 


. Cultural Affairs at the Grand Palais 


(through Oct. 13), is for all practical pur- 
poses definitive. It contains some 350 
works, including last year’s sculptures 


-and beginning with early cubist-influ- 


and secrecies of his inimitable short- 
hand, it discovers how deeply regional 
an artist he was. His leanest years were 
in Paris іп the early 20s when, he 
claimed later, he was obliged to live on 
dried figs and use the hallucinations 
caused by hunger to loosen up. his im- 
agery. Even then Miró managed to raise 
the money to journey back to his family 
village of Montroig, a community of 
farmers and peasant craftsmen, where 
he spent six months of every year. 

There is a very specific, dense and 
playful sense of nature that only a rural 
childhood can give. The bawdy animism 
of Miró's early paintings, done with a 
sharp, quizzical line that chirrups like a 
grasshopper in the Catalan dust, is a 
matter of detail and observation: getting 
the nose in and keeping it there. When 
he was working on one of his first great 
paintings, The Farm, a compendium of 
animal, vegetable and human life at 
Montroig, Miro even brought back some 
dried grasses from Catalonia to Paris to 


Kanari Collection 


minded that his name, 
serve as a model. Ernest Hemingway, А 


who bought the painting, later Wrote « 

has in it all that you feel about S lt 
when you are there and all that youn 
when you are away and carinor 
there." 80 

The flatness of Miró's Pictures 
gins in the formalized Romanesque be- 
rals he saw as a child in the ШЫ 
and churches round Barcelona us 
drawing, too, is in Catalan. It stems 
art nouveau, the civic style of t 
the-century Barcelona, whose facad 
and courtyards Architect Antoni ON 
(1852-1926) and his disciples encrusted 
with an exuberant riot of decorative ling 
In Gaudi’s hands, art nouveau took on 
a tumid, visceral energy that no other 
European architect could manage, 

It was to this enveloping character 
of metamorphic fantasy that Miró re. 
sponded. A painting like Landscape 
(The Hare) is its reduction: the horizon 
line drawn clean asa wire, yet with an ir- 
rational undular flourish; the absurd and 
soulful hare, like a creature from a com- 
ic strip. Its gaze is fixed on what ap- 
pears to be a rifle ball, ricocheting in a 
spiral from the gun of a disembodied 
hunter. The color, too, is unique—the 
broad planes of earth and sky like a flag, 
interspersed by echoing flecks of red, or- 
ange and yellow on the body of the hare, 


S from 
Urn-of- 


in the spiral and up on the horizon. Only : 


Matisse could use color with the terse- 
ness, the steady decorative assurance 
that Miró had achieved by his 35th 
birthday. 

Birth of a World. If there is one 
word for the qualities of Miró's art, it is 
liberty, the freedom to invent, to asso- 
ciate image and shape at will, to sit eas- 
ily in one’s fantasies. 


No matter how abstract in appear- | 
ance Miró's paintings become, they аге | 


rarely so in origin. What he would like 
to do is turn the process around: instead 
of nature generating art, “the picture 
should be fecund. It must bring a world 
to birth." In Miró's view, it can do so if 
itis animistic enough. BT 
So when Miró produced his ravish- 
ing color-field paintings of the er 
like Blue I, the space was not пеша: 
it was the sky, swelling with blue, à Ше 
torical and literary blue that has wove 


through modern French culture 2% 


since Stéphane Mallarmé's paean 
l'azur. “In my pictures there are ty 
forms in vast empty spaces: ЕШ 
space, empty horizons, empty ре B. 
erything that is stripped has alway 


» 
pressed me. гесе ob- 


This contrast between рее >. mit- 
> jects, minuscule in size, an ullulate js 
less field across which they P 10 


central to Mird, and it correspo is ШЕ 
os 


the fundamental Ере ее mostat" 


tantly, 


sion. Even when Miró is at 
stract, therefore, one is cons 


means “He saw.” | 
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Pan Amis at home all over the world. 


Let us make you feel that way. 


Pan Am flies to over 65 lands. And 


we have over 195 homes on 6 continents. 


That's how many offices we have around 
the world to make you feel at home. 

Theyre staffed with experienced 
local people who can tell you about good, 
inexpensive restaurants and shops, let 
you in on local events, and send you on 
interesting side trips. 

. And when you fly *the full-service 
airline,’ one call does it all. Our world- 
wide communications system can make 
your reservations for flights to any 
destination; for hotels, car rentals, or 


* Headsets — U.S. $2.50. 


for our exclusive 747 dining room 
in First Class. 

And Pan Am? can make you feel at 
home in the air — relaxing in our comfort- 
able jets. enjoying the latest films or — 
eight channels of stereo entertainment? 
and feeling the warmth of some of the 
world's most beautiful smiles. 

Come fly with us. Contact your 
Travel Agent or Pan Am, and make 
yourself at home...in the world. 


Moments of Recognition 


CHRISTMAS EVE—13 STORIES 
by MAEVE BRENNAN 
244 pages. Scribners. $7.95. 


Maeve Brennan is the kind of writ- 
er who can transform the arrival of a 
sofa in a lower-middle-class Dublin 
household or the cleaning of a carpet 
(one with big pink roses on it) into an 
extraordinary celebration of family love. 
She does this by a steady accumulation 
of detail and alternate flashes of pas- 
sionate statement and raw insight. The 
accomplishment is formidable—some- 
thing few writers attempt with- 
out sounding precious, dull. or 
both 

Her gift is flawlessly dem- 
onstrated in the title story from 
Christmas Eve, Maeve Bren- 
nan’s first book in five years. 
"Tis the night before Christmas, 
in a cramped suburban house 
in Dublin. The husband, Martin, 
stands downstairs in the hall. lis- 
tening to his wife Delia putüng 
their two small girls to bed. Be- 
tween husband and wife are the 
stairs and the dark length of 
the hall, containing a coatrack, 
an umbrella stand and a chair 
"Nobody ever sat on the chair 
and nobody ever stood long in 
the hall; Brennan writes. "It 
was a passageway— not to fame, 
and not to fortune, but only to 
the common practices of family 
life. those practices, habits and 
ordinary customs that are the 
only true realities most of us 
ever know and that in some of 
us form a memory strong enough 
10 give us something to hold on 
to to the end of our days." 

Love that is largely unex- 
pressed, and the fear of losing 
it. dominates the lives of most 
Brennan characters. All of them, 
whether they survive in shabby 
Dublin gentility, bask in fashionable 
East Hampton, or simply hang on by 
their fingernails in New York City. live 
in a world of secret thoughts and elab- 
orate private rituals that they cannot 
share. Brennan has always specialized 
in the involuntary victims of such iso- 
Jation—children and animals. She has 
even written successfully about a large 
Labrador retriever named Bluebell. 

Most of the stories in Christmas 
Eve were first published in The New 
Yorker between 1953 and 1973. The old- 
est and least characteristic deal with 
Herbert’s Retreat, a cozy riverside com- 
munity near New York that somewhat 
resembles Sneden’s Landing. It is a 
world where the worst that can hap- 
pen is to Jose your Irish maid or pri- 
vate view of the Hudson. Plots turn on 


йе 


such matters as who will get nightly cus- 
tody of an antique stone hot-water bot- 
tle. Though she deals ironically with 
such elegantly dated doings, Brennan 
never substitutes malice for wit—not 
even when skewering a truly obnoxious 
theater critic who is not above stealing 
his neighbor's copy of the Times 

For 20 years now, Maeve Brennan’s 
sharp-eyed alter ego, “the Long-Winded 
Lady." has been posting bulletins about 
the city and its inhabitants in The New 
Yorker’s "Talk of the Town” section. A 
self-styled "traveler in residence," she 
has always been able to turn quite or- 
dinary things—two people looking in a 
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AUTHOR MAEVE BRENNAN 
The fewer writers you know the better. 


store window, a small parade, a cat 
crouching under a parked van—into 
"moments of recognition." Her old-fash- 
ioned method is the unabashed use of 
straight description, as in 4 Snowy Night 
on West Forty- Ninth Street, the one New 
York story in Christmas Eve. It begins, 
characteristically, in a very low key, as 
a painstaking portrait of a small French 
restaurant, and the people who shelter 
there from the snow. But the author 
finally produces a freeze-frame of pri- 


vate desperation, the characters savage- ' 


ly revealed in a moment of vulnerability 

and compromise. "Helen Rogan 
и я LI 

Maeve Brennan is one of those peo- 

ple who love New York "because the 

chances for being invisible are so much 

greater." Small and given to wearing 


dark glasses, she spends much of 
time looking and listening, with oni 

open book for camouflage: "Nobod ^ 

ever noticed that I never tunes: ie 
page." She keeps her observations in à 
large calendar book: "If you're writ; à 
about people in the street, you Havel 
describe their clothes, all of the 
Clothes tell a lot.” ; 

“In the old days,” Brennan recalls 
“I would get up at 6 a.m. no matter what 
Now you can't walk around at 6. At 7 
it’s safe. But you can see the 6 a.m. peo- 
ple still up." She lives alone in a miq. 
town hotel on West 44th Street— "iust 
opposite the Algonquin" and only a few 
steps away from The New Yorker 
—and she has a canny, survi- 
vor's eye for a bargain. "The cof- 
fee at Bickford's is only 16e," she 
will say, “but they rob you at 
Childs." She broods on the dif- 
ferences between Woolworth's 
and Lamston's 

Maeve Brennan came from 
Dublin to America with her 
family in 1934, when she was 17. 
She has lived here ever since. She 
worked at first for Harper's Ba- 
zaar, but in the 1940s her work 
caught the eye of New Yorker 
Editor William Shawn, who en- 
couraged her to do the Long- 
Winded Lady pieces and stories 
as well. Her seven-year marriage 
to Fellow New Yorker Writer 
St. Clair McKelway ended in 
divorce. 

For some years she lived in 
East Hampton and loved it. 
She also spent time wandering 
around New Hampshire with a 
Labrador (the prototype of Blue- 
bell) and all kinds of cats. "The 
dog got arthritis and died," she 
says sadly, "and the cats are all 
gone now." E 

She began secretly writing 4 
journal and poems as a girl in 
convent school. “But,” she adds 
darkly, "the nuns found them: 
Today she admits that she can work e 
under deadline. She sets one for hona 
and writes straight through, turning qe 
patches of prose that she then sticks 10 
gether in various ways with Scotch ary 
to find the order she likes best. AS oe 
one who writes so little, and wit е 
pain, she is overwhelmed by the sio 
flow of books and reviews these es 
“All literary criticism should be ae 
pended for two years publish ve 
well,” she suggests. “Books shoul 
an equal chance, though I've ПО 
how that could be done. ; 

She has been quietly sidestep? rg 
the literary life for years and treast 
anonymity. As she remarks, wil 
long smile: “The fewer writers убы any 
the better, and if you're working i 
thing, don’t tell them.” 
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.| Remember Kim Phuc 


You'd probably recognize her immediately in another 
photograph, the one where she is running down 
South Vietnam's Highway One. In that famous pic- 
ture she is terrified and she is naked. She has torn 
off her clothes and is fleeing from the napalm which, 
seconds before, had burned her. 


This is Kim Phuc at the Children’s Medical Relief 
Hospital in Saigon. Her pain is gone and this happy 
smile has replaced the terror of that day on Highway 
One. Her burned back has healed thanks to the skill 
of the surgeons at the hospital, the Only one of its 
kind in the country. After several Operations, Kim 


Phuc is back home, completely recovered from her 
wounds. 


It costs $US 15 a day to maintain a child in the 
hospital. The average Stay is twenty days. It costs 
$U S 300 to treat the average patient. In the United 
States comparable care would cost ten times as much. 


The hospital has already treated 5,000 children like 
im Phuc but thousands more need care. Won't you 

help us today. We need to build a modern burns 

treatment unit; we need to establish clinics in out- 

lying areas; we must guarantee that we will never 
ave to turn away a single child who needs us. 


Children’s Medical Relief International is registered with the State Department's Advisory 
“IM Mittee on Voluntary Foreign Aid 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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your gift today to: 


ve 


Les sO 272777, 


and eGangotri n 
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Please send 


Children's Medical Relief Emergency Fund 
Вох 555 FDR Station New York, N.Y. 10022 


C $US 150,000 will construct a modern burns treatment unit 
C $US 1,000 will save the life of a critically burned child 


C} $US 300 is the average cost for a child's stay in the hospital 
Anything you can send will help 


Here is my contribution of $US ~ — —— -= — =— — 


ADDRESS ........ пн СУЗЕ Jen 


Thank you for remembering Kim Phuc · 
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“Му personal recommen 
KLM to Europe via Amsterdam. 


1. KLM’s Multilingual Smile. 
KLWM’s service is something else. 

Nothing forced on you, just every- 

thing there when you want it. Hot meals 

come hot, fresh fruit fresh, and ice-cold 

Сл icy cold. Had a fascinating chat 

И with my 

7" stewardess 

too. A very 

talented 

young lady, 

M she made me 

feel at home 

in my own 

j language. 

? Could speak 
the language of wine and interpret 
menus too. Well, 1 said, you Dutch really 
know how to run an airline. And that 
left a smile on her face. 


2. KLM's hometown.The natural 
Gateway to Europe. 

Look at the map, Amsterdam is 
one of the most accessible capitals in 
Europe, and certainly the logical 
starting point for any European tour. 


KLM makes it 
easier still by 
offering 

44 onward 
connections. 
Paris or Prague, 
Oslo or Athens, 
that reliable 
Dutch airline 
will jet youto | TP 
every major city in ; Europe. 


3. Dancing in the streets of 
Amsterdam. 

Amsterdam is different. KLM's 
Pleasure Planner tells you so. Go to a 
café in the Jordaan quarter and amateur 
opera singers chase 
your beer with an 
aria, Another is even 
more unbelievable. 
It's too small for a 
party so everybody 
spills out on the 
street to dance with 
everybody else. But 
beware that Dutch 
beer. It's habit 
forming, like the 
spontaneity of the place is catching. 


4.'The Dutch Steppes. 

Hard to believe, but Holland is 
half polder, land reclaimed from the 
sea. Visit one and you won't 
know quite what to believe. y 
In the endless green mea- 
dows below the dykes, 
distance is strangely , 
extended. The light too ' 
is special and your Ч 
watch seems to tick at 
another pace. 

The light and tempo 
of Dutch painters 
perhaps. Spend too 
long on a polder, though, and you'll 
believe in one thing. A Flat Earth. 


5. Take a helicopter to see 
a toy fort. 
You сал tour the fortified, medieval 


lations, 1 


tolob 


town of Naarden by air. It | 

e . Itlo R 
like a toy fort. A child’s puzzle а us 
shaped moats and ramparts, Star cat 


Our guide told us many stori 
Naarden, most of them bloo ду. about 


6. Alkmaar. Folk Ballet 
every Friday. 

Alkmaar lies among Holland's 
richest pastures. In summer its Wealth 
is brought in by barge every Friday, 
These cheeses are then oases on 


m 


Y, 
mita 
Wagner: 
me from 
their wa 
Rock w: 
tomy e: 
BEES uL __| $KLV 
OTS pnd. 
stretchers by porters and carried to the See 
main square. Next the porters throw | ie tc 
and catch the cheeses; a charming Í speciali 
weighing process. It may S er ers 
be the local cheese d hotels, 
auction but it looked . Nas KLN 
ne Ava A по.=нг 
КМ» «400 |KLM's 
Pleasure E s | à Thi 
has a whole calenda Т E 


of such events. Я to Histc 


Winters 
VA the best 
» free. So 


7. The world’s only windmill | SEEN 


| | Name 

museum. 
The Dutch, unsurprisingly, а d | Address 

have an open-air museum gedra | City 
to windmills. Zaanse Schans V with, 
several were transplanted along ™ Sun y | State 
40 little wooden houses- Thee | гон th 
are lived in, just as the antique Sha | p DP 
store is still in business. Zeani к | ee 
in fact feels nothing like à mU? Д ea 


more a 300-year old village In p чё 
back to vivid life. That's на ing Ш 
for you. Even the unsurpris! 
out to be the unexpected: 
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Rijnland Cruise. 


d с ipn Holland. aptly enough, on the 
tar. I took a luxury cruise from 
AEn TAG Rotterdam- 
about ©... on-the-Rhine 
to Frankfurt- 
on-the-Main. 


Between the two I got quite excited. 
Wagnerian castles frowned on 

me from high crags. Vineyards sunned 
their way up the slopes. And Lorelei 
Rock was indeed like music, at least 
tomy eyes. 


— | 9KLM’s Europe begins just 

== round the corner. 

J to ê ^ See your travel agent before 

hrow | soing to Europe with KLM. He's your 

ng specialist; the pro who knows better 

than anyone about fares, itineraries, 

hotels, etc. He makes the going easy 
Vas KLM makes the getting. 


110.“Happy Holland, 

КІМ Pleasure Planner”is Free! 
This guide is fantastic. Its 34 full 

colour pages cover ail things Dutch. 

| Economies to Accommodation. Antiques 

i to History. Watersports to f 

! Wintersports. And, like all 

; the best things in life, it's 

_ free. So send for it today. f: A 


E o си ы ES 


|"HappyHolland, /: 

! KMS Pleasure / = 
| Planner.” fxs, 
| | Yes, please send me your 
| 'nvaluable, full-colour 34-page 


^ 


— 


1 | guide to vacations in Holland. 
| Name 
ated | Address 
yere | City 
with 
шгр®® |S 
gı) | Post this coupon before 1-10-74 ina 
ГОС Sta 
2 han mped addressed envelope to: 


| 

| 

| KLM Royal Dutch Airlines, 

| Mvertising Department AMS/ MC, 
l 

| 

| 


ВО, Box 7 700, Schiphol-Oost, 
ollang, 
DS 
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The Beautiful Bureaucrat 


EMPEROR OF CHINA 
by JONATHAN D. SPENCE 
217 pages. Knopf. $8.95. 


Near the end of his reign in 1722, 
the Chinese Emperor K’ang-hsi again 
turned to his copy of the 7 Ching. Noth- 
ing he found under the entry for “Re- 
treat” seemed to apply to rulers. “There 
is no place for rulers to rest,” he told 
his followers in a valedictory address. 
“Bowing down in service and wearing 
oneself out,” he concluded, “indeed ap- 
plies to this situation.” 

But what a way to go. For 61 years 
K’ang-hsi ruled China, an area larger 
than Peter the Great’s Russia. To 150 
million Chinese, this Manchu monarch 
was lawgiver, supreme judge, jury, pro- 
tector and executioner, and one of the 


THE EMPEROR K'ANG-HSI AT 60 
No place for a ruler to rest. 


busiest executives in history. He super- 
vised a vast civil service meritocracy laid 
down on Confucian principles that rec- 
ognized society as a hierarchy of intel- 
ligence over ignorance. Like Confucius, 
K’ang-hsi viewed statecraft as applied 
knowledge in the service of the gov- 
erned, and he worried about his people 
before they worried about themselves. ` 
In addition to running the world's 
largest country and fathering 56 chil- 
dren with 30 consorts, K'ang-hsi found 


nnai and eGangotri 


example of low-profile scholarship in 
which Spence’s obviously immense ef- 
forts scarcely show. 

Like an Oriental scroll painting that 
sees the light only when its owner wish- 
es to enjoy it, K'ang-hsi's words and sen- 
tuments have hardly faded with the 
years. A man achingly alive to art and 
nature, he wrote of the exhilaration of 
fine horsemanship and of his prowess 
with the bow and fowling piece. He com- 
bined his travels and hunting with mil- 
itary exercises, forging a large, disci- 
plined army of mounted archers that 
proved itself in the rebellion and civil 
wars that plagued the middle years of 
his reign. , 

Asa victor, K'ang-hsi tempered jus- 
tice with shrewd compassion and love 
of discrimination. He changed a horse 
thiefs sentence from beheading to ex- 
ile, since “the nation was at peace and 
horse theft was therefore not so serious 
as it would have been in time of war." 
His dealings with the West were open 
and generous, yet appropriately wary. 
He allowed selected Jesuits to preach 
their faith in China and introduce sci- 
entific and technical learning. But when 
the Pope sent a sort of watchdog em- 
issary to keep an eye on his Jesuit schol- 
ars, K'ang-hsi threw him out. 

In an ancient civilization that had 
Occasionally seen Emperors step aside 
for men they considered worthier than 
themselves, this Emperor strove to be- 
come a model of excellence. “All the An- 
cients used to say that the Emperor 
should concern himself with general 
principles, but need not deal with the 
smaller details." he wrote. K'ang-hsi dis- 
agreed: "Failure to attend to details will 
end up endangering your greater vir- 
tues.” 1015 still excellent advice, for pipe- 
fitters as well as Presidents with an im- 
perial bent. a R.Z. Sheppard 


Loose Upper Lib 


FLYING . 
by KATE MILLETT 
545 pages. Knopf. $8.95. 


Back in 1967 a shy young artist 
named Kate Millett had her first one- 
woman New York show. LIFE maga- 
zine ran photographs of her most strik- 
ing sculptures: two-legged piano stools 
in boots (with socks painted to order), 
selling for $40 apiece. It was the Kind 
of publicity that artists starve for. Now, 
in a passionately unhappy book, the 
same Kate Millett feels compelled 3 
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Wyalkatchem 


(Western Australia) 


Wyalkatchem is an unusual name 
but it’s just one of the 1,200 places 
throughout Australia, 

New Zealand and the islands of 
the Pacific where you'll find the 
Bank of New South Wales. 
We're Australia's first bank... 
Australia's international bank. 
Ask us about the business 
opportunities in growing Australia. 


Bank of 
I New South Wales i 


The bank that knows Australia best. 


International Division { 
Box Мо. 1, G.P.O. 


| Sydney, N.S.W. | 
Australia 2001 
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ABOUT 
THE 
SELECT” 


Members of "select groups" 
in Asia—the people with top 
incomes and influential jobs 
—are prime prospects for just 
about any advertiser. And 
from TIME's report of inter- 
views among 3,900 of them 
innine Asian cities an adver- 
tiser can learn about their 
travel habits, demographics 
and the publications they 
read. 


Copies of the report are 
available to advertisers and 
their agencies from TIME 
representatives in Bangkok, 
Hong Kong, Manila, Osaka, 
Singapore and Tokyo. 
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KATE MILLETT 
Dimly sacramental love. 


been primarily an academic, as the book 
showed by combining turgid prose with 
a tendency to uncharitable generaliza- 
tion. But the burgeoning women’s lib- 
eration movement needed a source book, 
and the press needed a symbol. Ina mat- 
ter of weeks, Kate Millett saw herself 
metamorphosed from “unknown sculp- 
tor to media nut.” 

Flying, her second book. records that 
painful process and the events of the fre- 
netic year after the publication of Sex- 
ual Politics, when the author was being 
hailed as the Karl Marx and the Mao 
Tse-tung of women’s liberation. Millett 
describes how her "sisters" alternately 
pushed her into the spotlight and chas- 
tised her for being a star. While mak- 
ing a feminist film documentary (Three 
Lives) in London and New York, and 
trying to maintain her quiet artist's life 
with her Japanese husband Fumio, she 
had to deal with the more bizarre as- 
pects of what she calls the movement's 
“fascist era.” Speaking at meetings all 
over the country, she was assaulted by 
the sisters: “We want to know why you 
signed your book." “Аге you a lesbian? 
Say it. Are you?" When Millett revealed 
her bisexuality, she was promptly 
branded, as she puts it, *a lesbian in 
ninety-three languages." That coming 
out was no party. 

Setting to work on Flying was her 
instinctive response to the strain—a 
desperate, rambling attempt at self- 
definition. The result is a confused rag 
bag of reportage, memories and confes- 
sion. She describes her Irish Catholic 
childhood in St. Paul—her father’s de- 
sertion of his wife and three daughters, 
the “ripe eroticism” of her convent- 
school days. She analyzes her intellec- 
tual and artistic development, her mar- 
nage and, above all, again and again in 
paralyzing detail, the 


=a з ships with women that beg; 


: an 
was at college and still dominate hen 
Це 


Such material stirs the ‚е | 
curiosity that propels readers ЛШ ji 
endless memairs in search Of a sc Tough | 
scandal. Millett’s crowd routinely, | 
dulged in bohemian excesses: dri aa | 
instead of working, sawing up ҮК Ing 
ital bed at divorce parties; ang i 
melodramatically over the count Ing ^ 
after errant lovers and/or Spouse ae i 
Millett’s mom once said: “Kate does 20 
erything intensely." Obsessed by if В. 
need for total exposure, the author con | __ 
pulsively catalogues the minutiae of a т 
life: “We chatter and compare dm er ш 
hair." Pages of hot and heavy lied ] 
ing, in which lovemaking is RSS 5 | 
dimly sacramental terms, alternate with 
miserable self-admonition: “I must ac- 
cept her completely.” Streams of con- 
sciousness run purple: “She made love 
to my poor beauty while her own shone : 
like power above me, the great coura- | 
geous fire of her eyes.” 7 
The book has its attractive and hu- | 
mane moments but is ultimately con- 
sumed by a conflict between sexual 
insecurity and evangelism. Millett pos- 
sesses no trace of that perspective Or 
irony that even autobiographers (by 
definition self-absorbed) must have |$ 
about their own actions. For all its self. | 
revelation, Flying reveals almost noth- | ^ 
ing about the nature of possessive love, 
the conflicts of personality v. politics, ) 


sme 


her real feelings about women’s liber- t 
ation or bisexuality. About all the book’ 
demonstrates is that love affairs folldw 
the same old routes, whatever the sex 
of the participants. 


a H.R. 


Best Sellers 


FICTION 
1—Watership Down, Adams (1 last 
week) 


2—Jaws, Benchley (2) 

3—The Fan Club, Wallace (3) 

4—The Snare of the Hunter, 
Maclnnes (4) 

5—Cashelmara, Howatch (5) 

6—Burr, Vidal (7) 

7—Tinker, Tailor, Soldier, Spy; 
Le Carré (6) à 

8—You and Me, Babe, Barris (9) 

9—The Other Side of Midnight, 
Sheldon (8) 

10—If Beale Street Could Talk, 

Baldwin 


NONFICTION dy (2) 
1—Times to Remember, Kennedy 
2—Alive: The Story of the Andes 

Survivors, Read (1) 
3—All the President's Меп, 
Bernstein & Woodward (4) n 
4—You Can Profit from a Mone 
Crisis, prone A ot 
5—Plain Speaking: An я 
Biography of Harry 5: Truman 
Miller (5) 
6—Working, Даке (808 
7—Management, Druck Дж 
S—Thomes Jeferson d intimes T 
History, Brodie 18° 
9—The Gulag Acchipelag® u p 
1956 Vol. І, Solzhenitsy (| 
10—The Wall Street Gang: TET 
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T Jf you've never taken a barge 


Tin the Rhone through wine country, де огу, 


, the customs and 
the diversions are as different from one region 


to another as bouillabaisse is from 


ürtling ! 
Tyside 


truite normande. 

Did you know for example that 
there are over 300 different French cheeses, 
each one representing the personality of 
a little corner of France? 

Everywhere you go you will find 
charming little inns and restaurants 
with surprisingly low prices. 

Ask your travel agent about Air France's 
inexpensive package deals and convenient 
fly-and drive plans. And about 


the extensive air and railroad networks that 


permit you to travel conveniently 


|. throughout France. 
| SN 


\ So if youd like a vacation that takes 


you away from the usual, whatever your 


interests are, spend some time exploring 
the many faces of our country. And b able 


to say you've really seen France. 


AIR FRANCE / L3 
We understand. 4 E. V 3 


2 


Ў аи i | 
gp ROW bel 
| You can't s: 


у you've really seen France. 
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. Come to where the flavor is. „f | 
“Come to Marlboro Country. = 


^t 


Marlboro, ^ 
the number one selling 


ME 
AE cigarette in the world. | E 
| » daa 1 
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